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PREFACE. 


Though this is not a critical edition, the text 
has been carefully revised, and the editor has 
endeavoured to call attention to every passage 
where the reading given differs from that of the 
Medicean MS. otherwise than in points of accent, 
orthography, or punctuation, shewing to whom 
the alteration is due. His information as to the 
readings of the MSS. is derived from Hermann’s 
edition of Aeschylus and from Merkel’s transcript 
of the Medicean MS. This MS. has been re- 
ferred to by its usual symbol M; others are 
mentioned only in general terms. In the nu- 
meration of lines, and doubtless in many other 
points, Dindorf’s Oxford edition of 1852 has been 
followed. The Scholia are quoted from Dindorf’s 
Oxford edition. 

In the notes the editor has aimed at inter- 
preting as simply and clearly as was in his power 
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the words of Aeschylus; passing over no ditficul- 
ties which might interfere with the proper under- 
standing of the poet, and raising no questions 
which would lead into mere digression. He has 
frequently felt the difficulty, peculiar perhaps to 
this play, that whereas the language is clear and 
forcible, and for many readers requires no inter- 
pretation, on the other hand the full power of 
the poet can hardly be felt or brought out but 
by one who is both an historian and an oriental 
scholar. Readers should of course have at hand 
the history of Herodotus, a few extracts from 
whose wonderful pages will be found in the 
Introduction and Notes; while Prof. Rawlinson’s 
volumes will supply much information as to the 
peoples of the East. But, after every assistance 
has been obtained, it will remain true, though 
it may be a truism to say it, that the meaning 
of Aeschylus is to be had only from the text of 
his writings. 

A simple analysis of the several scenes of the 
play has been introduced from time to time into 
the notes, according to the plan adopted (from 
Klausen) by the late Professor Conington in his 
edition of the Choephoroe (see his preface p. v1.). 
A map illustrative of the Battle of Salamis has 
been inserted, having been, by the kind per- 
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mission of Mr Murray, reduced from that given 
in Grote’s Hestory of Greece. 

The editor has frequently referred to Mr 
Paley’s works ; but he would be very sorry to 
be understood as limiting his obligations to the 
instances in which he has expressed them. He 
has throughout derived great assistance from an 
edition of the play by the late W. 5. Teuffel 
(Leipzig, 1875), one very modest in outward 
form, but full of varied learning and marked 
by sound sense and judgment on every difficult 
question. ΤῸ the Lexicon of Mr Linwood, whose 
recent loss we have also to mourn, he has owed 
very much, 

He has to thank the Rev. Edwin Hatch, 
Vice-Principal of St Mary Hall, for permission 
to use a still unpublished translation of Aristotle’s 
Ethics by his brother the late Rev. W. M. Hatch, 
Fellow of New College, and several private friends 
for valuable help and suggestions. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In the year 486 B.c., four years after the Battle of 
Marathon, Darius king of Persia died, having shewn 
himself in a reign of thirty-six years a wise and strong 
ruler; and having, two great failures notwithstanding, 
one the expedition against Athens, the other that 
against Scythia, done much to consolidate the Empire 
of the East and to perfect its administration. One 
of the last acts of his life had been to settle 
a dispute among his sons as to the succession by 
preferring Xerxes, whom Atossa daughter of Cyrus 
had borne to him since his own accession to the 
throne, to elder sons borne by another wife. This 
decision was due partly to the position of Atossa, the 
only one probably of Darius’ wives who was called his 
queen, partly to the fact that Xerxes was through her 
a direct descendant of Cyrus the founder of the 
Persian monarchy. Xerxes at the time of his coming 
to the throne cannot have been much less than thirty 
years old’. 

1 See Herod. 1x. 108. 


ΧΙ INTRODUCTION. 

Ever since the news of Marathon had made the 
anger of Darius burn more fiercely than before against 
the Athenians, preparations had been on foot for a 
fresh campaign. Athens was to be the main object 
of attack, and through Athens Greece; against such 
an enemy the Persians knew that their full fighting- 
power must be put forth, and so vast were the levies 
and the stores required that the whole of Asia was 
for three whole years stirred to its depths. The 
revolt of Egypt did not divert the king from his 
purpose, and he was on the point of undertaking 
both wars at once when death stayed his hand 
altogether. | 

Xerxes was at first by no means eager for the 
expedition against Greece; but was persuaded to un- 
dertake it by some of his counsellors, especially Mar- 
donius, and by certain Greeks then living in banish- 
ment in Persia, who plied him with prophecies and 
oracles which seemed to promise success, Thus it came 
to pass that after reducing Egypt to obedience, and 
spending four more years in preparations, he was able 
in the autumn of B.c. 481 to concentrate his land- 
army at Sardis, and in the spring of the following 
year (B.c. 480) to move forward against Athens. 

The host which was now set in motion was one 
the like of which the world, so far as Greek historians 
could speak, had never seen. ‘What people of Asia,” 
says Herodotus’, “did not Xerxes lead against Greece, 
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or what water was there which did not fail them in 
the drinking, save only the great rivers? For some 
were set to provide the ships, others had been arrayed 
among the foot-soldiers, of others cavalry, of others 
transports were required for the general movement; 
others again had to find ships of war for the bridges, 
others provisions and ships.” And the careful Thucy- 
dides speaks of the Persian war as the greatest which 
the world had so far known. Of the actual number 
history is almost afraid to speak, When Xerxes 
numbered his troops at Doriscus in Thrace, the land- 
army was found to contain one million seven hundred 
thousand men, coming from some scores of countries, 
differing in armour, in dress, in language, and in 
manners, from India on the East to Thrace and 
Scythia on the West and North. The fleet consisted 
of twelve hundred and seven vessels, furnished by the 
Phoenicians, Egyptians, Cyprians, Cilicians, and others, 
amongst whom the Ionians of Asia Minor, bringing a 
hundred ships, must be specially noticed; doubtless 
they served unwillingly against their kinsmen, a fact 
to which Aeschylus would seem more than once to 
draw attention. There were of course no Persian 
ships, but on board each vessel were thirty soldiers, 
wither Persians, Medes or Sacans. The native leaders, 
even in the case of the naval contingents, were often 
superseded by Persians, and the general command of 
the fleet was entrusted to four Persians, two of whom 
were sons of Darius, The total number of the land 
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and sea forces is reckoned by Herodotus at nearly two 
millions and a half, making with camp-followers a 
grand total of upwards of five millions of men. It is 
probable that some of the items in his calculation, 
and notably that of the camp-followers, are much 
above the mark; but after allowance has been made 
for exaggeration, the words of the historian quoted 
above are amply justified, and this vast expedition was 
and is without a parallel in the recorded history of 
war. 

Two preliminary works ordered by Xerxes are 
worthy of special notice, the Canal across the promon- 
tory of Mount Athos, and the bridging of the Helles- 
pont. The former work, the remains of which are still 
visible, took three years in the doing; it was under- 
taken ostensibly because of the loss of some ships on 
that coast in the previous expedition, really, as Hero- 
dotus thinks, out of the pride of Xerxes’ heart, and in 
order that he might leave something to posterity by 
which to remember him, The bridge over the Helles- 
pont, though really necessary for the passage of the 
army, and in fact a repetition of the device by which 
Darius had crossed the Bosporus in his Scythian ex- 
pedition, seems to have profoundly stirred the Greek 
imagination. Taken together these two great works 
seem well to exhibit the lord of millions pitting him- 
self against nature, and.chafing at the restraints im- 
posed by her; and it did not need the pettier insults 
said to have been offered by him to the elements, the 
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stripes and the fetters, (though oriental scholars find 
nothing improbable in these as coming from such a 
monarch',) to affront a Greek’s sense of order and 
moderation, and to enable him to trace in the downfal 
which followed the proper consequence of presumption 
and of an exaltation greater than man’s condition 
allows. 

Step by step Herodotus follows the movements of 
the mighty armament in its three months march to 
Athens, delayed but not arrested by the ever-glorious 
defence of Thermopylae, and ending in the capture of 
the city of Athene and the destruction by fire of her 
temple. Not so well fared those Persians who had 
turned out of their way to pillage the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi; for the God declared that he was able “to 
protect his own” and the assailants were repulsed 
with much loss and in mortal fear. 

Meanwhile the Greek fleet had arrived at Salamis 
from the north of Euboea, where it had fought several 
engagements with the barbarians, sufficient to prove 
the great superiority of Greeks to barbarians, had that 
been in question, but indecisive in point of actual 
result. The Athenian ships had first stationed them- 
selves off their own coast, and had transported the 
women and children to places of safety, Salamis, 
Aegina; or Troezen. They had then returned to their 
place in the fleet, being some two-thirds of the whole 
number of a little over three hundred sail. The bar- 


1 See Rawlinson’s note on Herod. vir. 35. 
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barians soon followed, and occupied the harbours of 
Athens. Such were the positions of the two forces on 
the day before the battle of Salamis, which took place 
on one of the later days, perhaps the 20th, of Septem- 
ber B.c. 480, 

Into the details of that great battle we need not 
now enter, for they are given clearly and fully in the 
text of Aeschylus. But we must not fail to call atten- 
tion to the judgment of Herodotus, deliberately and al- 
most unwillingly given, that nothing but the determi- 
nation of the Athenians to withstand Xerxes there could 
possibly have saved Greece. Had they gone over to the 
enemy or had they followed those advisers who wished 
them to leave Athens and found a new home, no effec- 
tual resistance could have been made by sea, and all 
the efforts of the Lacedaemonians to defend the isthmus 
against the advance of the land army would then have 
been useless. To Athens then belongs the honour of 
having insisted that an issue should be taken here, and 
of all Athenians chiefly to Themistocles. Huis courage 
had taught them to take good heart from the very words 
of an oracle which had seemed to others to foretell de- 
struction, his sound military sense had assured him that 
the “wooden wall” which, according to the same oracle, 
Zeus had granted to Athene “to remain ever safe from 
besiegers,” meant nothing else than the ships of Athens ; 
his forethought had provided that public money 
should be spent on ships, nominally to be used against 


Aegina, really in view of the greater danger which he 
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knew to be at hand. And when the Greek fleet had 
reached Salamis, and the Persians held the harbours 
of Athens, his voice had been persistently raised in 
the council of captains, with argument and with en- 
treaty, to induce the Peloponnesians and other allies 
not to trust to the futile device of blocking the 
isthmus against the invader; but to abide a sea-battle 
while their force was united, and while they could 
have the great advantage of fighting in the confined 
waters of the Strait. At last, when argument and 
entreaty seemed likely to fail in breaking through the 
dull weight of resistance, he resorted to the desperate 
device of sending a message from the Athenian com- 
mander to the king of Persia, warning him that some 
of the allies meditated flight, and that he would do 
well to surround them. This advice was taken so 
effectually in the night preceding the battle that the 
Athenians had their wish, and the allies had no 
choice on the morrow but to fight in the straits with 
an enemy of four times their own number. One 
incident of this part of the narrative must not be passed 
over, Three years before the Athenians had ostra- 
cised Aristides the son of Lysimachus, a man of sin- 
gularly lofty character, whose political and private 
principles were such as to endear him to Aeschylus, 
but the steady opponent of Themistocles. On the 
morning of the battle he arrived from Aegina, and 
calling Themistocles out of the council spoke a few 
frank words, assuring him that their rivalry to-day 
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could only be one as to which should work best for 
their common country. He then told him that the 
Greeks were surrounded, and that he himself had 
barely escaped the blockading vessels. Themistocles 
explained to him how this had come about, and begged 
him to carry the news to the captains, who perhaps 
would believe it better if it came from him. Thus it 
came about that Aristides the Just announced to the 
allied captains that they must needs fight that day, 
being made as it were a confederate in the successful 
device of his rival Themistocles. 

The defeat of the Persian navy took place under 
the eye of the king, who froma throne placed on “the 
rocky brow” of Mount Aegaleos had watched with 
close and passionate interest every turn of the en- 
gagement, When he saw the disastrous result, he 
resolved, after some deliberation, to make the best 
of his way home with the bulk of his land army. 
Mardonius, who saw his own danger if he returned 
home with an expedition which had been undertaken 
through his advice and which had failed, was allowed 
to choose 300,000 of the best troops and to remain 
behind in Greece. The king returned, following the 
same route by which he had come, finding himself 
beset at every turn by starvation and disaster; and 
after forty-five days of misery, reached with a mere 
fragment of his army the bridge over the Hellespont, 
which, had the Greeks followed up their victory ac- 
cording to the first energetic advice of Themistocles, 
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would have been destroyed long before his arrival. 
As it was he reached Asia in safety. 

During the winter Mardonius remained in winter- 
quarters in Thessaly, and endeavoured by sending an 
ambassador to Athens, one Alexander a Macedonian, 
to induce her to submit to the king. The answer was 
unhesitating: “Tell Mardonius that the Athenians 
say thus: so long as the sun shall follow the same 
path which now he goes, we will never come to 
terms with Xerxes.” To the Lacedaemonians, who 
had encouraged them in this resistance, they explained 
their motives. How could they make terms with an 
invader who had burned the temples and the images 
of their gods; how could they desert the cause of 
Hellas, in whose common language and altars they 
shared? No, so long as a single Athenian survived, 
they would never come to terms with Xerxes. The 
month of July saw the Persians again in possession of 
Athens ; but the city was deserted, its inhabitants 
having again taken refuge in Salamis on the invader’s 
approach. Help from Sparta, which had been un- 
accountably tardy in coming, at last was reported 
to be on its way, and Mardonius slowly fell back into 
Boeotia. Here early in September a great and de- 
cisive battle was fought on ground between Plataea 
and the river Asopus. By far the largest contingent 
of the Greek force was that of the Lacedaemonians; 
but eight thousand Athenians, commanded by Aris. 
tides, also fought well. Mardonius fell, and 50 
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great was the butchery of the Persians that of 300,000 
no more than 3000 were left alive. This was ex- 
clusive of a force of 40,000, whom Artabazus had 
led homewards, avoiding the battle, and a fraction of 
whom reached Asia in safety. On the same day, 
towards evening, at Mycale on the coast of Asia 
Minor, the sailors of the Greek fleet wrought another 
great carnage of the barbarians. As they were ad- 
vancing upon the enemy a herald’s wand had been seen 
lying upon the beach, and a strange unaccountable 
rumour had passed through their ranks: each man 
told his neighbour that the Greeks had fought a battle 
in Boeotia, and had defeated the army of Mardonius. 
The historian refers this rumour to the direct inspira- 
tion of heaven, willing to encourage the Greeks against 
their godless foe. In what sense his words were true 
we need not now ask: certain it is that the danger 
which had for a whole generation threatened Athens 
and Hellas with so mighty a ruin had now been dis- 
persed—to borrow the eloquent word of the orator 
speaking of a similar but less gigantic evil of later 
times—‘“‘like a cloud.” 

To us, looking back over more than twenty cen- 
turies, this spectacle of Asia and Hellas locked in 
long and deadly conflict is one of strange wonder 
and interest. ‘That it seemed no ordinary time to the 
men who lived in it we cannot doubt. The dullest 
mind must have understood the vastness of the crisis, 
the most common-place Athenian must have felt the 
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novelty of facing the foemen who swarmed about his 
land, no barbarians, though the Greek language called 
them so, but possessing a civilisation and a discipline 
of their own, whose speech seemed to him as the 
twittering of birds, whose flowing dress, solemn 
Eastern bearing, and views of religion and of life 
were so different from anything found among the 
Hellenic nations, even among those whose home was 
Asiatic. How deeply a powerful and enquiring mind 
was stirred by the events of his childhood and of 
the years before his birth we may read through all the 
pages of Herodotus. In the solemn appeals of the 
orators generations afterwards to the memory of the 
men who fought at Marathon, in the language of Aris- 
tophanes as to the example set by the same men, in 
the proud claim of the Athenians to have saved 
Hellas at Salamis by their two hundred ships and 
by the general who forced the battle “in the Strait” 
we have abundant proof that the people was not un- 
mindful or ungrateful’. Yet it may strike us as re- 
markable that in all the pages of Athenian poetry, 
then so near its zenith, so little record is found of 
either the glorious or the picturesque memories of 
these tims. Probably the cause is to be found in 
that power of the Greek mind which enabled it to 
turn away from the events of real life when it chose, 


1 The victory of Marathon (not that of Salamis) was com- 
memorated by painting in the Poecile, by sculpture on the 
Acropolis of Athens. (See Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 174.) 
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and to be absorbed in what was ideal. To this the 
faculty possessed by the Italian of vividly presenting 
to himself what had once really happened stands in 
strong contrast’. At least the impressions produced 
by that long duel between Rome. and Carthage seem 
to meet us in Roman poets at every turn. The 
victorious career of Hannibal “the Scourge” through 
the cities of Italy, the despairing words in which he 
announced that victory had left him for ever, the 
multitude of the troops which he poured into Ltaly, 
‘Ad confligendum venientibus undique Poenis,” 

the elephants which made part of his train, the vast- 
ness of the prize at issue, no less than universal 
empire by land and sea, long dwelt in the imagination 
of Romans. But, with one remarkable exception, 
there is little in extant Greek poetry to shew us a 
counterpart to these stirring recollections. That ex- 
ception is the play of Aeschylus now before us. 

The Πέρσαι or Persians, so called after the old Per- 
sian counsellors who form the chorus of the play, was 
first brought out, we are told, in B.c. 472, nearly eight 
years after the victory of Salamis, and nearly seven 
after that of Plataea. The Poet had fought in the 
battle of Marathon, as his epitaph avows: 


ἀλκὴν δ᾽ εὐδόκιμον Μαραθώνιον ἄλσος ἂν εἴποι, 


καὶ βαθυχαιτήεις ΔΙῆδος ἐπιστάμενος, 
Tradition says that he also fought at Salamis; and 


although tradition is likely enough to be mistaken in 


1 See Prof. Sellar’s Virgil, pp. 89, 283, &e. 
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such matters, this seems to be a case where the burden 
of proof should for once rest upon the sceptical. When 
Athenians had their all at stake, when their city was 
deserted and their families and goods moved into 
sanctuary, where was the veteran of Marathon to be 
found rather than in the crew of an Athenian trireme 
or among the troops who under Aristides did good 
service on the island of Psyttaleia? The play belongs 
to the middle period of the poet’s dramatic career, 
which had begun about B.c. 500, and which closed in 
B.c.458 with the production of the Orestean trilogy 
two years before his death. To the same period, 
though later by five years, belongs the Seven against 
Thebes, a play “brimfull of war” as Aeschylus 
calls it in the Frogs of Aristophanes (1. 1021), and 
worthily paired with the Persae, through which the 
poet claims to have “glorified a noble deed” and so 
taught his countrymen this lesson “always to yearn 
to beat their enemies.” The complete trilogy is said 
to have consisted of the Phineus, Persae, Glaucus 
(Pontius or Potnieus), with the Prometheus, a satyric 
drama. As we know next to nothing of these pieces, 
and, extépt so far as we can argue from a single in- 
stance, nothing as to the amount of connection required 
between the several plays produced by a poet at one 
festival, we must consider the extant play wholly 
without reference to its companions. 

The “noble deed” set forth in the Persians is 


no other than the victory of Salamis; a full account 
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of which, as seen by an eye-witness, it embodies. But 
the play covers much more than this; it gives a history 
of the failure of the vast and insane enterprise of 
Xerxes, shewing the assembled Athenians and allies 
how 


‘Tha man that once did sell the lion’s skin 

While the beast lived, was killed with hunting him.” 
Τὸ even looks on to the carnage of Plataea, which took 
place several months after the supposed time of the 
action of the play, and is described by way of pro- 
phecy. Yet further, it sets forth the working of that 
divine vengeance which overtook Xerxes for his bar- 
baric lust of empire, his presumption, and his folly ; 
and sent the master of millions of men back again to 
his own land by the same road by which he had 
come out, disgraced and almost wnattended. Hence the 
scene is laid at Susa, the Persian capital, the actors 
and chorus are all Persians, and the events are con- 
templated as they affect them. No Greek 15 named 
throughout the play, though at least two deeds are 
recorded, to which every one in the theatre could have 
fitted the names of the doers. In fact the treatment 
of the story closely resembles that of other Greek 
tragedies, where the author chooses his hero from one 
of the great houses of which mythology tells, and 
shews him involved by the perversity of himself or his 
ancestors in the toils of calamity. 

As in the Seven against Thebes, the plot is ex- 
tremely simple; it is admirably adapted to its double 
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purpose, firstly, that of exhibiting the feelings of the 
Persians, their fear for the absent king and army, 
which is at the opening a mere shade of apprehension 
mingled with their pride, and which is afterwards 
intensified and passes into agony, despair, and repent- 
ance ; and secondly that of introducing the narrative 
of Salamis, which is in spirit thoroughly epic. The 
persons of the play are the Chorus, twelve or fifteen 
Persians of great station and venerable years, who 
are in the absence of Xerxes left in a position of high 
trust; Atossa the queen-mother and regent, whose 
very noble character is carefully studied by Aeschylus 
and deserves the best attention of the reader; the 
ghost of Darius, a dignified and interesting personage; 
and Xerxes, whose petulance and helplessness are in 
thorough contrast to the great qualities of his father. 
These characters stand out in such distinct relief in 
Aeschylus, that it 1s only necessary to ask the reader 
to bear in mind that excellence in the delineation of 
character preceded elaboration of plot (an historical 
fact to which Aristotle bears witness), and that Aes- 
chylus was a master of this branch of the tragic art. 
As a somewhat close analysis of the text will be 
found among the notes in this volume, it is only neces- 
sary here to give the outline of the play in its princi- 
pal divisions. | 
(1) Parodos 1]. 1—64 (there is no Prologos), pass- 
ing into (2) the First Stasimon, ll. 65—139, with 
concluding anapaests. The old men chaunt with pride, 
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beneath which the note of apprehension is clearly 
caught, the glories of the host which has passed over 
to Europe. Atossa enters in royal state. 

(3) First Epeisodion, ll. 155—531. Atossa nar- 
rates to the old men her dream and vision, and puts 
certain questions to them. A messenger enters, who 
being questioned, first by the Chorus, afterwards by 
Atogssa, tells the whole story of the disaster of Salamis. 
Atossa retires to seek the offerings which the Chorus 
have advised her to make. 

(4) Second Stasimon, 11. 532—597, a lament for 
the dead of Salamis. 

(5) Second Epeisodion, ll, 598—622. Atossa comes 
forth in suppliant guise and bids the Chorus raise the 
hymn which is to call up Darius from his grave. 

(6) Third Stasimon, 11. 623—680. Evocation of 
Darius. 

(7) Third Epeisodion, ll. 681—851. The shade of 
Darius enters. He listens to the sad tale, gives his 
counsel, and foretells the disasters still in store for 
Persia. He disappears. Atossa also leaves the stage. 

(8) Fourth Stasimon, 11. 852—916. Hymn on the 
glories of the reign of Darius. 

(9) Kxodos, 1, 917—end. Enter Xerxes, who ex- 
changes passionate lamentations with the Chorus, and 
at last allows himself to be escorted by them into the 
palace. 

It would be possible to call the whole of the first 
Choric Ode the Parodos, or to consider ll. 598—851 
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as an unbroken Episode: but in fact an accurate divi- 
sion of this sort cannot be applied to the earlier plays 
of Aeschylus. 

It follows from the mode of treatment adopted 
that there is a twofold thread of interest running 
through the play; there is the dramatic or ideal inter- 
est, which requires the reader to place himself at Susa, 
and to feel as a Persian would do; but there is also 
the real or patriotic interest which an Athenian could 
not long forget in following the turns of his country’s 
fortunes, and which often obtrudes itself where strict 
art would require the first only to be present. Thus 
in the opening song, while the Chorus are describing 
the magnificent host which has crossed the Hellespont, 
and afterwards professing their fear lest it should 
never return, we seem to hear an undercurrent of 
invective against this unhallowed invader of Hellas, 
reminding us of the denunciations by Hebrew pro- 
phets of the enemies of Israel. Sometimes the under- 
current makes itself perceptible in turns of humour or 
in rough, soldier-like jests barely concealed beneath 
the forms of poetry; sometimes in a negligence of 
dramatic propriety, as where Greek forms of speech 
or thought are ascribed to Persians, or where Persians 
are made to spend on the disasters of their empire a 
profusion of feeling which would have really been 
absorbed in their monarch’. 

Mr Keble, a hearty lover of Aeschylus, in his 


1 See Rawlinson on Herod. vitr. 99. 
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very interesting criticism of this play’, speaks with 
much severity of those who see in it only derision of 
a conquered enemy. Assuredly no words can be tco 
hard for those who find in a work which the character 
of Atossa alone would prove to be a true tragedy, 
‘‘an imitation,” in Plato’s words’, ‘of the best and 
noblest life,” mere burlesque, or, worse still, elaborate 
rony. Yet we shall not catch the full meaning of 
the poet if we do not bear in mind that there is a 
double point of view; the ideal spectator must now 
place himself at Susa, and now remember that he is 
sitting in the theatre of Athens, with Salamis almost 
before his eyes. The distinctive points of pride to an 
Athenian ; his free institutions, his simple unceremo- 
nious habits, his love of the sea, his indifference to 
wealth and contempt for its display, come out from 
time to time, as the poet touches, gravely for the most 
part, and always without banter, on the opposite 
temper in the Persians. The last scene of the play 
Mr Keble is himself almost inclined to surrender to 
the scoffers; and the poet’s reputation would not 
suffer by its loss. No doubt the words are here com- 
paratively immaterial, this part of the performance 
being left in great part to the singers, and for that 
reason the reader might the better spare it. The 
spirit of exultation with which some of the audience 
waited for and welcomed the entry of Xerxes and the 


1 Praelect. xvit. 
2 Laws, vu. p. 817. 
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scene which follows can be seen in the passage of 
Aristophanes already quoted. The poet would ‘have 
missed his patriotic purpose if he had denied them 
their hearty laugh at their enemy’s expense, but per- 
haps there is no other tragic subject in dealing with 
which he would have thus indulged them. 

It may be asked why this indirectness and remote- 
ness of treatment is adopted, why the scene is laid at 
Susa, notin Greece. The question will be best answered 
by referring to a modern example. Shakespeare’s Henry 
V. offers more than one point of comparison with the 
Persians. Like it and its fellow-play it is “brimfull 
of war,” it too sets forth in detail a brilliant historical 
victory, and it is a thoroughly patriotic piece. Each 
play contains a vivid description of the night before 
the battle; and the Dauphin, with his tennis-balls 
and his palfrey, is no bad counterpart to Xerxes, 
though touched, it must be owned, with a lighter 
hand. 

Now Shakespeare has adopted the direct method ; 
he places the successive phases of the campaign before 
our eyes; his scene is laid in turn in London, at 
Southampton, at Harfleur, and on the field of Agin- 
court. This variety of treatment was quite out of the 
reach of Aeschylus, with his small company of actors, 
and under the severe limitations of Greek tragic art. 
But Shakespeare finds his resources insufficient, and is 
obliged not only to supplement them by the curious 
device of a chorus, but to appeal to the forbearance of 
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the spectators while he disgraces 


‘‘ With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 
Right ill disposed in brawl ridiculous, 
The name of Agincourt.” 


The action must proceed in the imagination of his 
hearers— 


“In the quick forge and working-house of thought—” 


as well as on the stage. The interest of the play 
centres in the king, a nobly typical Englishman, and 
a hero after the poet’s own heart; and is delightfully 
relieved by the more humorous scenes, But we do not 
yet see the full disadvantage under which Aeschylus is 
placed. Henry V. is thought to have been brought 
out in 1599, about eleven years after the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. Supposing that Shakespeare had 
written a play describing that victory so highly dra- 
matic in its circumstances, “Britain’s Salamis” as it 
has been called, we cannot doubt that his genius would 
have assured him a triumph; but how great would 
have been the difficulties. Not to mention that a 
battle by sea is a more unmanageable subject than one 
by land, how would he have failed to wound suscepti- 
bilities and to incur the reproach of partizanship or 
jealousy? Besides this, any poetical narrative of battle 
or siege will be likely to fall flat upon the ears of a 
generation whose hearts have once for all been stirred 
by the real rough prose of the matter. To posterity 
it may be matter of indifference whether Shakespeare 
wrote of Agincourt or of the Armada, whether Lord 
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Macaulay or a contemporary of Shakespeare wrote a 
ballad on the latter event. But enough has been said 
to shew how impossible it would have been for Aes- 
chylus to describe Salamis had he followed the direct 
method, with his own sympathies on the side of Aris- 
tides, yet forced to glorify Themistocles, with an audi- 
ence who knew too much beforehand, and were ready 
to hiss if any expected detail were not forthcoming, and 
with the severe traditional method of the stage stop- 
ping the way against him. 

The relations of Poetry and History are determined 
by Aristotle in one of the most valuable passages of 
his Poetics’. He there lays it down that the province 
of the poet is to set out, not things which have hap- 
pened, but things which may happen according to the 
laws and probabilities of human life. It would be 
possible to put all the work of Herodotus into metre, 
and the result would still be a sort of history, not 
poetry. The historian must record events as they 
happen consecutively in time (Aristotle instances the 
battles of Salamis and Himera, which took place on the 
same day, though having no other mutual connection, 
an illustration perhaps curiously appropriate to our 
play, since it has been thought by some that the Battle 
of Himera was described in the Glaucus Pontius). 
Now some incidents which have once happened are 
nevertheless (here there is a touch of paradox) such 


1 Poet. c. 9. For a criticism of Aristotle’s view see M. St 
Hilaire’s Introduction to his translation of the Poetics. 
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that they may, according to the laws and probabilities 
of life, happen over again. If then the author can 
find such incidents ready to his hand, so much the 
better. For on the one hand his plot will rest upon a 
real basis of probability; on the other it will appear 
probable to his audience, because they are prepared 
to believe that what has happened once is hkely to 
happen again. Therefore the tragic poet usually goes 
to the well-known tales of mythology, those of Oedipus 
or Agamemnon; had he invented such plots they 
might have appeared improbable; as it is, the public 
accepts them without demur. Comedy has no such 
advantage; for in it the incidents and names are both 
fictitious, and the author of a Comedy has to satisfy 
the audience that his plot is a probable one in the 
sense required. 

The doctrine of Aristotle is summed up in his 
well-known saying that ‘‘Poetry deals with universal 
truth, History with particular.” If we may venture to 
amend the wording, we would say that Poetry deals 
with representative or typical truth; for its object is 
not to enuntiate general axioms, but “to paint beneath 
the man of the moment the man of all time’.” The 
spirit of his remarks is well given in a sentence of an 
old English writer*: “Truth, narrative and past, is 


1 « Peindre sous homme momentand l'homme éternel.”’ 
V. Hugo, 1793. 

2 Davenant, quoted in Guesses at Truth, Ὁ. 279 (ed, 1867), 
which see. 
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the idol of historians, who worship a dead thing; and 
Truth operative, and by effects continually alive, is the 
mistress of Poets, who hath not her existence in mat- 
ter but in reason.” 

It follows that the poet who deals with actual con- 
temporary history, as opposed to the history of a re- 
mote time or to mythology, labours under a great 
disadvantage, because as a narrator he is likely to be 
denied that liberty of treatment which is necessary to 
him as an artist. Aeschylus, in the case before us, 
avoided the difficulty firstly by looking at the Battle 
of Salamis from a Persian, that is, from a remote point 
of view, and secondly by assuming a certain liberty in| 
dealing with historical facts. 

If we turn for a moment to Herodotus, we shall 
find that he has sketched the situation with which our 
play opens with a vividness which shews how keen 
was his own sense of the dramatic element in history, 
but with a variety of detail which shews that he has 
collected his facts independently of the authority of 
Aeschylus. He gives a picturesque account of the 
Persian system of ἀγγαρήιη, by which news was for- 
warded by relays of couriers with wonderful speed, and 
which had clearly impressed the imagination of Aes- 
chylus too, and proceeds :— 

“The first message which reached Susa, telling 
how Xerxes held Athens, gave such great joy to the 
Persians left at home that they strewed all the roads 
with myrtle branches and offered sacrifices continually, 
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and gave themselves up to sacrificing and making 
holiday. But the second message which came upon 
them placed them in a state of such utter consternation 
that all rent their clothes and fell to crying and 
groaning without cease, laying the blame upon Mar- 
donius. But it was not so much in grief about their 
ships that the Persians did this as in fear about Xerxes 
himself*.” 

Here, had it been possible for Aeschylus to have 
drawn his information from Herodotus, we should 
have said that in the points where he had deviated 
from his authority he was clearly justified. Aeschylus 
speaks as though the messenger who brought the bad 
news were the first who reached home, Herodotus 
speaks of an earlier one; Aeschylus makes the bearer 
of the bad news to Susa himself a survivor of Salamis, 
Herodotus makes him the last of a series of couriers 
posted beforehand. And, looking onwards, Aeschylus 
makes Xerxes arrive at Susa almost as soon as the 
messenger; according to Herodotus he stayed many 
months at Sardis, perhaps not yet despairing of a fresh 
expedition against Greece. Again Aeschylus, though 
a careful observer of Persian habits, has not, as we 
have seen, thought it worth while to represent the 
Persian people as absorbed in anxiety about their 
king, to the exclusion of all thought of their lost ships 
and men, though the king is everywhere uppermost 
in their minds. All this serves to shew how much 


1 Herod. vi. 99. 
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care is necessary in interpreting historically this the 
most ancient historical document about the events of 
Βα, 480—479. Where Aeschylus seems to claim to 
speak with accuracy, for instance about the numbers 
of the Persian fleet, his claim should probably be 
allowed; in other matters the balance is rather in 
favour of the historian. We also see how wisely 
Aeschylus chose his method. The deviations from 
fact (assuming that Herodotus gives the true fact in 
each case) are all quite insignificant; but had he put 
on the stage the actual events of Salamis, the smallest 
liberty taken with history must have affected, for 
better or worse, the reputations of living Athenians. 

Α few points connected with the history of the 
play still require notice. 

(1) The Persae is said to have been adapted 
from the Phoenissae of Phrynichus, which was 
brought out in p.c. 476 at the expense of Themis- 
tocles, and was doubtless a glorification of his services 
at Salamis. The chorus consisted of the wives of 
Phoenician sailors who served in the fleet of Xerxes. 
The first line of the prologue spoken by an eunuch 
of the court, who is making preparations at Susa for 
the return of Xerxes, 

τάδ᾽ ἐστι ἹΠερσῶν, τῶν πάλαι βεβηκότων, 
seems to be reproduced in the opening of the Persae. 
We observe, however, that Aeschylus has more ar- 
tistically reserved the return of Xerxes for the end 
of the play. We know that Phrynichus failed in 
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another drama founded on historical facts, the Μιλή- 
του ἅλωσις, and perhaps this too was no great suc- 
cess, as so little has reached us of it. At any rate 
Aeschylus desired to give a more vigorous and soldier- 
like treatment to the events described, dispensing 
with the profuse music which characterised his pre- 
decessor’s works, and with the excessive lamentation 
which he had doubtless introduced. Aeschylus would 
also wish that the deeds of Aristides on the day of 
Salamis and at Plataea should not be overshadowed by 
the glory of Themistocles. 

(2) As has been already said, the knowledge 
which we possess of the other plays said to have been 
produced with the Persae is not sufficient to enable 
us to determine their relation to it. It has been 
supposed that the Phinews embodied certain pro- 
phecies, the fulfilment of which is exhibited in the 
later plays; and that the ‘“Glaucus Pontius” con- 
tained some account of the battle of Himera, or that 


the “Glaucus Potnieus,” 


if that play were the one, 
contained some account of the Battle of Plataea, Potnia 
being a small town between Thebes and Plataea. 

(3) It is said in the Life of Aeschylus that the 
Persae was reproduced in Sicily at the desire of 
Hiero, and had a great success. Nothing is more 
probable, for Aeschylus paid several visits to the 
court of Hiero, and his genius was much appreciated 
there. But it would be interesting to know whether 


We Possess the first or the second version. Those who 
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find it difficult to refer the passage of Aristophanes 
already mentioned to the text of the play as we have 
it may suppose that the later recension has reached 
us. But probably this is to expect too much exact- 
ness of quotation in the comic poet. Two old quota- 
tions, one by Athenaeus, of words purporting to be 
found in the Persae, but not contained in our text, do 
not add very much to the evidence on the question. 

_ (4) The absence of prologue, the simplicity of 
the plot, and the general style of the composition, 
bear out the alleged date of the play, and shew that it 
was an earlier work than the Oresteian trilogy or the 
Prometheus. ‘The number of Epic and Ionic forms is 
unusually large, as is to be expected where the Epic 
or narrative element so much predominates. We may 
notice the Epic particle ἡδὲ, such forms as αἰετὸς, ἔσκεν, 
ἐὼν, or again as ᾿Ασιῆτις, and the frequent omission of 
the augment. (See a paper on the dialects of Greek 
tragedy by Bernard Gerth, in a volume edited by 
G. Curtius, Leipzig, 1868.) 

The narrative of the Battle of Salamis given by 
Aeschylus will be easily followed with the help of the 
accompanying map. It should be understood that the 
Athenians were placed on the left of the Greek line 
and were immediately opposed to the Phoenicians on 
the right of the Persian line. The distance from 
Salamis to the mainland is not much less than a mile 
at any point, but the channel is full of small rocky 
islands. The distance from Psyttaleia to the nearest 
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point on the island of Salamis is about 800 yards. 
Professor Rawlinson (on Herod. vill. 96) mentions 
the following as perhaps the only points in which 
Aeschylus supplements the narrative of Herodotus, 
viz.: “I. That the Persian fleet was drawn up in 
three lines. 2. That on both sides the fleets advanced 
with loud cries and shouts. 3. That the Greek right 
wing advanced first. And 4. That the Greeks exe- 
cuted against the Persians the manceuvre of the 
περίπλοος." In the principal features of the narrative 
the poet and historian are quite at one. (See however, 
Dean Blakesley’s Excursus in the second volume of 
his Herodotus, where a different view is maintained.) 


AIZXYAOY ΠΕΡΣΑΙ. 


ὙΠΟΘΕΈΕΣΙΣ, 


Γλαῦκος ἐν τοῖς περὶ Αἰσχύλου μύθων ἐκ τῶν Φοινισσῶν φησι 
, A 4 ~ > , A ‘ A 3 x 
Φρυνίχου τοὺς Πέρσας παραπεποιῆσθαι. ἐκτίθησι δὲ καὶ τὴν ἀρχὴν 
τοῦ δράματος ταύτην, 


Τάδ᾽ ἐστὶ Περσῶν τῶν πάλαι βεβηκότων. 


Α > - 3 ”~ la > > , 3 > “ a ~ pot 7 Ὁ 
πλὴν ἐκεῖ εὐνοῦχός ἐστιν ἀγγέλλων ἐν ἀρχῇ τὴν τοῦ Ξέρξου ἧτταν, 
f , A -“ ~ > ἴον “- 
στορνύς τε θρόνους τινὰς τοῖς τῆς ἀρχῆς παρέδροις. ἐνταῦθα δὲ 

4 - \ + ε A “ 
προλογίζει χορὸς πρεσβυτῶν. καὶ ἔστιν ἡ μὲν σκηνὴ τοῦ δράματος 
apa τῷ τάφῳ Aapeiov’ ἡ δὲ ὑπόθεσις Ξέρξης Z ; 
παρὰ τῷ τάφῳ Aapeiov’ ἡ δὲ ὑπόθεσις Ξέρξης στρατευσάμενος κατὰ 
-“ € , AN 4 - ef " ἢ 3 ’ 
τῆς Ἑλλάδος μετὰ δυνάμεως πολλῆς, ἵππον μὲν ἄμετρον ἐπαγόμενος, 
a \ , , ς AON A ͵ - ‘ aA A 9 
ναῦς δὲ χιλίας διακοσίας ἑπτὰ, ἢ καὶ δεκατέσσαρας" Kat πεζῇ μὲν ἐν 
“ “ “ Α 
Πλαταιαῖς νικηθεὶς, ναυτικῇ δὲ ἐν Σαλαμῖνι, καὶ διὰ Θεσσαλίας φεύγων 
: A 3 , > , \ 9% eg” , , 
διεπεραιώθη eis τὴν ᾿Ασίαν, ἱστέον δὲ ὅτι of Ἕλληνες τριακοσίας μόνον 
~ > . f + ~ x A , 3 , ny 
νῆας εἶχον. πρώτη ἔφοδος Περσών ἐπὶ Δαρείου ἐδυστύχησε περὶ 
~ ~ Ἁ ~ 
Mapadeova’ δευτέρα ἐπὶ Ξέρξου, περὶ Σαλαμῖνα καὶ Πλαταιὰς, τοῦ 
2 ~ > , 
Θεμιστοκλέους στρατηγοῦ ὄντος τότε τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων καὶ ῥήτορος, καὶ 
“" a , A a ¢ Μ t 
νῆας εἰπόντος ποιῆσαι καὶ ἀντιτάξασθαι πρὸς τὸν Ξέρξην ov καὶ 
ld , 3 “~ ε» λλ a -~ > 6 , 
γενομένου περιεγένοντο αὐτοῦ. ὁ Ἀπόλλων yap rots Αθηναίοις pav- 
“" ~ ~ la . > , , 
τευομένοις πῶς τῶν Περσῶν περιγενήσονται εἶπε τείχη ξύλινα κατα- 
3 “~ a ’ yf 
σκευάσαι, Kat οὕτω περιγενέσθαι αὐτῶν. καὶ οἱ μὲν τείχη ἔλεγον 
. ~ e ε A “ 
ποιῖσαι εἰς τὴν πόλιν ξύλινα ἀντὶ τῶν λιθίνων ὁ δὲ Θεμιστοκλῆς 
gy aw > nw Δ , A ~ > , 
οὐχ οὕτως, ἀλλὰ νῆας εἶπε ποιῆσαι, at πολλάκις διὰ τῶν οἰκείων 
~ 4 A > , > A , “ 3 , 
τειχῶν σώζουσι τοὺς ἀνθρώπους. ἐπὶ Μένωνος τραγῳδῶν Αἰσχύλος 
nw ἴω “ , ~ ,’ 
ἐνίκα Φινεῖ, Πέρσαις, ὕλαύκῳ Ποτνιεῖ, Προμηθεῖ. τούτου τοῦ Ξέρξον 
3 a n δ , ¥ 
πατὴρ μὲν ἦν Δαρεῖος ὁ Περσῶν βασιλεὺς, μήτηρ δὲ Atooaa. 
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TA TOT ΔΡΑΜΑΤΟΣ ΠΡΟΣΩΠΑ. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ TEPONTON. 
ΑΤΟΣΣΑ. 

ATTEAOS. 

EIAQAON AAPEIOY. 
ΞΕΡΞΗΣ. 


ΠΕΡΣΑΙ. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


Tadé μὲν Περσῶν τῶν οἰχομένων 
“λλαδ᾽ ἐς aiav πιστὰ καλεῖται, 
καὶ τῶν ἀφνεῶν καὶ πολυχρύσων 
ἑδράνων φύλακες, κατὰ πρεσβείαν 

τ μ- 
οὺς αὐτὸς ἄναξ Ξέρξης βασιλεὺς 

\ 
Aapetoyevns 
¢} “ 5 , 
ElheTO Ywpas ἐφορεύειν. 

/ A 
ἀμφὶ δὲ νόστῳ τῷ βασιλείῳ 
καὶ πολυχρύσου στρατιᾶς ἡδη 

3 ra) 

κακόμαντις ἄγαν ὀρσολοπεῖται 
θυμὸς ἔσωθεν" 

~ \ 3 A b \ 
πᾶσα yap ἰσχὺς “Actatoyerns 
οἴχωκε, νέον δ᾽ ἄνδρα Baifer 

“ 
κοὔτε τις ἄγγελος οὔτε τις ἱππεὺς 

»Μ Ν a ᾽ a . 
ἄστυ τὸ Ἱερσῶν αφικνεῖται 
οἵτε τὸ Σούσων ἠδ᾽ ᾿Εκβατάνων 

\ \ \ / Ὁ 
καὶ τὸ παλαιὸν Κίσσινον ἕρκος 
f ” 
προλίποντες ἔβαν, 

e \ 3 > ΔΨ e 3 > \ A 
οἱ μὲν ἐφ᾽ ἵππων, ot δ᾽ ἐπὶ ναῶν, 
πεζοί τε βάδην 
πολέμου στῖφος παρέχοντες" 

Ὄ . ’ 
οἷος ᾿Αμίστρης 4d ᾿Αρταφρένης 


tort 


ΤΟ 


15 


20 


ΑἸΣΧΥΛΟΥ͂ 


καὶ Μεγαβάτης ἠδ᾽ ᾿Αστάσπης, 
ταγοὶ ἹΤερσῶν, 

βασιλῆς βασιλέως ὕποχοι μεγάλον 
σοῦνται, στρατιᾶς πολλῆς ἔφοροι, 
τοξοδάμαντές T ἠδ᾽ ὑπποβάται, 
φοβεροὶ μὲν ἰδεῖν, δεινοὶ δὲ μάχην 
ψυχῆς εὐτλήμονι δόξῃ. 
᾿Αρτεμβάρης θ᾽ ἱππιοχάρμης, 

καὶ Μασίστης, 6 τε τοξοδάμας 
ἐσθλὸς Ἴμαϊος, Φαρανδάκης θ᾽, 
ἕππων τ ἐλατὴρ Σωσθάνης. 


ἄλλους δ᾽ ὁ μέγας καὶ πολυθρέμμων 


Νεῖλος ἔπεμψεν Σουσισκάνης, 
Πηγασταγὼν Αὐγυπτογενὴς, 

ὁ τε τῆς ἱερᾶς Μέμφιδος ἄρχων 
μέγας ᾿Αρσάμης, Tas T ὠγυγίους 
Θήβας ἐφέπων ᾿Αριόμαρδος, 

καὶ ἑλειοβάται ναῶν ἐρέται 

δεινοὺ πλῆθός τ᾽ ἀνάριθμοι. 
ἁβροδιαίτων δ᾽ ἕπεται Λυδῶν 
ὄχλος, οἵτ᾽ ἐπίπαν ἠπειρογενὲς 
κατέχουσιν ἔθνος, τοὺς Μιτρογάθης 
᾿Αρκτεύς τ᾽ ἀγαθὸς, βασιλῆς δίοποι, 
καὶ πολύχρυσοι Σάρδεις ἐπόχους 
πολλοῖς ἅρμασιν ἐξορμώῶσιν, 
δίρρυμα τε καὶ τρίρρυμα τέλη, 
φοβερὰν ὄψιν προσιδέσθαι. 
στεῦνται δ᾽ ἱεροῦ Τμώλου πελάται, 
ζυγὸν ἀμφιβαλεῖν δούλιον “Ἑλλάδι, 
Μάρδων, Θάρυβις, λόγχης ἄκμονες, 


25 


30 


40 


45 


50 
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καὶ ἀκοντισταὶ Μυσοί: Βαβυλὼν δ᾽ 

e ἤ 

ἡ πολύχρυσος πάμμικτον ὄχλον 
4 A . 

πέμπει σύρδην, ναῶν T ἐπόχους, 
\ a μ rey 

καὶ τοξουλκῷ λήματι πιστοὺς 55 
\ / > » 3 4 

τὸ μαχαιροφόρον τ᾽ ἔθνος ἐκ πάσης 

᾿Ασίας ἕπεται, 

A , € \ a 
δειναῖς βασιλέως ὑπὸ πομπαῖς. 
τοιόνδ᾽ ἄνθος ἸΤ]ερσίδος αἴας 
οἴχεται ἀνδρῶν, 60 

ὰ “ nA Α 9 ΄-ι 
avs πέρι πᾶσα χθὼν ᾿Ασιᾶτις 
θρέψασα πόθῳ στένεται μαλερῷ, 

4 > sf f 3 e OA 
τοκέες δ᾽ ἄλοχοί θ᾽ ἡμερολεγδὸν 
τείνοντα χρόνον τρομέονται. 

, \ ¢ f " ἤ 
πεπέρακεν μὲν ὁ περσέπτολις ἤδη στρ. α΄. O5 
βασίλειος στρατὸς εἰς ἀντίπορον γείτονα χώραν, 

, 7 Ν 2 7 , * 
λινοδέσμῳ σχεδίᾳ πορθμὸν ἀμείψας 


᾿Αθαμαντίδος “λλας, 7ο 

πολύγομφον ὅδισμα ζυγὸν ἀμφιβαλὼν αὐχένι πόν- 
του. 

πολυάνδρου & ᾿Ασίας θούριος ἄρχων ἄντ. α΄. 73 


ἐπὶ πᾶσαν χθόνα ποιμανόριον θεῖον ἐλαύνει 55 
διχόθεν, πεζονόμοις ἔκ τε θαλάσσας 
ἐχυροῖσι πεποιθὼς 79 
στυφελοῖς ἐφέταις, χρυσογόνου γενεᾶς ἰσόθεος φώς. 
κυάνεον & ὄμμασι λεύσσων doviov δέργμα δρά- 
κοντος, στρ. βἰ. 
πολύχειρ καὶ πολυναύτας, Σύριόν θ᾽ ἅρμα διώκων, 
ἐπάγει δουρικλύτοις ἀνδράσι τοξόδαμνον "Αρη. 85 
δόκιμος δ᾽ οὔτις ὑποστὰς μεγάλῳ ῥεύματε φω- 


TOV ἄντ. β΄. 87 


ΑἸΣΧΥΛΟΥ͂ 
ἐχυροῖς ἕρκεσιν εἴργειν ἄμαχον κῦμα θαλάσ- 
σας" gO 
ἀπρόσοιστος yap ὁ ἹΠερσῶν στρατὸς ἀλκίφρων 


τε λαός. 
δολόμητιν δ᾽ ἀπάταν θεοῦ τίς ἀνὴρ θνατὸς ἀλύ- 
> f . 
ξει: ἐπῳδός. 93 
af e ~ \ f 5 7 5 7 
τίς ὁ κραυπνῷ ποδὶ πηδήματος εὐπετέος ἀνάσ- 
σων: 95 


ς φιλόφρων yap παρασαίνει βροτὸν εἰς ἄρκυας ἄτα, 


τόθεν οὐκ ἔστιν ὑπὲρ θνατὸν αλύξαντα φυγεῖν. LOO 

θεόθεν γὰρ κατὰ μοῖρ᾽ ἐκράτησεν τὸ παλαιὸν, 
ἐπέσκηψε δὲ Πέρσαις στρ. Υ. 

πολέμους πυργοδαΐκτους 105 

διέπειν ἱππιοχάρμας τε κλόνους, πόλεών τ᾽ ἀνα- 
στάσεις. 

ἔμαθον & εὐρυπόροιο θαλάσσας πολιαινομένας 
πνεύματι λάβρῳ ἄντ. γ΄. 10 

ἐσορᾶν πόντιον ἄλσος, 

πίσυνοι λεπτοδόμοις πείσμασι λαοπόροις τε μα- 


yavats. 
“Ὁ ἐ f , 
ταῦτά μου μελαγχίτων στρ. δ΄. 
φρὴν ἀμύσσεται φόβῳ, IIS 


> ny ~ ’ 
oa, Ἰ]ερσικοῦ στρατεύματος 
Lal f f 
τοῦδε, μὴ πόλις πυθη- 
7 / 3 Oya 7] 
Tat κένανδρον μέγ᾽ ἄστυ Σουσίϑδος, 
\ \ f ft 9 3 / 
καὶ τὸ Κισσίων πόλισμ ἀντ. δ΄. 
3 ff 
ἀντίδουπον ἔσσεται, 120 
.ΧΝ a 3 
Oa, TOUT ἔπος γυναικοπλη- 
ἈΝ cf 3 ͵ 
Ons Outros ἀπύων, 
r 3 
βυσσίνοις δ᾽ ἐν πέπλοις πέση λακίς. 125 
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πᾶς γὰρ ἱππηλάτας καὶ πεδοστιβὴς λεὼς στρ. ε΄. 

σμῆνος ὡς ἐκλέλοιπεν μελισσᾶν ξὺν ὀρχάμῳ 
στρατοῦ, 

τὸν ἀμφίζευκτον ἐξαμείψας ἀμφοτέρας ἅλιον 130 

πρῶνα κοινὸν αἴας. 

λέκτρα O ἀνδρῶν πόθῳ πίμπλαται δακρύμα- 

5 f 

σιν" ἀντ. ε΄. 

Περσίδες δ᾽ ἁβροπενθεῖς ἑκάστα πόθῳ φιλάνορι 

τὸν αἰχμάεντα θοῦρον εὐνατῆρ᾽ ἀποπεμψαμένα 

λείπεται μονόζυξ. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε, ἸΠέρσαι, τόδ᾽ ἐνεζόμενοι - 140 

στέγος ἀργαῖον, 

φροντίδα κεδνὴν καὶ βαθύβουλον 

θώμεθα, χρεία δὲ προσήκει, 

πῶς ἄρα πράσσει Ξέρξης βασιλεὺς 

Δαρειογενὴς, 145 

TO πατρωνύμιον γένος ἁμέτερον᾽ 

πότερον τόξου ῥῦμα τὸ νικῶν, 

ἢ δορικράνου 

λόγχης ἰσχὺς KEKPATHKED. 

ἀλλ᾽ Hoe θεῶν ἴσον ὀφθαλμοῖς 150 

φάος ὁρμᾶται μήτηρ βασιλέως, 

βασίλεια δ᾽ ἐμὴ, προσπίτνω" 

καὶ προσφθόγγοις δὲ χρεὼν αὐτὴν 

πάντας μύθοισι προσαυδᾶν. 

ὦ βαθυξζώνων ἄνασσα Ἰ]ερσίδων ὑπερτάτη, 155 

μῆτερ ἡ Ἐέρξου γεραιὰ, χαῖρε, Δαρείου γύναι, 

θεοῦ μὲν εὐνήτειρα Περσῶν, θεοῦ δὲ καὶ μήτηρ 
ἔφυς 

εἴ TL μὴ δαίμων παλαιὸς νῦν μεθέστηκε στρατῷ. 


Ιο ΑἸΣΧΥΛΟΥ͂ 
ΑΤΌΣΣΑ. 


ταῦτα δὴ λιποῦσ᾽ ἱκάνω χρυσεοστόλμους δόμους 
καὶ τὸ Δαρείου τε κἀμὸν κοινὸν εὐνατήριον. 160 
καί με καρδίαν ἀμύσσει φροντίς" ἐς δ᾽ ὑμᾶς ἐρῶ 
A > a 5 ΝᾺ S 3 3 , , 
μῦθον, οὐδαμῶς ἐμαυτῆς οὖσ᾽ ἀδείμαντος, φίλοι, 
\ / A f > Rd 4 ἃ 
μὴ μέγας πλοῦτος κονίσας οὖδας ἀντρέψη ποδὶ 
Vv Ww ~ 3 5 37 lal f 
ὄλβον, ὃν Δαρεῖος ἦρεν οὐκ ἄνευ θεῶν τινός. 
ταῦτά μοι διπλῆ μέριμν᾽ ἄφραστός ἐστιν ἐν φρεσὶ, 165 
μήτε χρημάτων ἀνάνδρων πλῆθος ἐν τιμῇ σέβειν, 
μήτ᾽ ἀχρημάτοισι λάμπειν φῶς, ὅσον σθένος πάρα. 
ἔστι γὰρ πλοῦτός γ᾽ ἀμεμφὴς, ἀμφὶ δ᾽ ὀφθαλμοῖς 
φόβος, 
3 ‘ f ’ / f 
ὄμμα yap δόμων νομίζω δεσπότου παρουσίαν. 
\ δ᾽ ς ῳ > ἢ oA 5 7 
πρὸς Tad ὡς οὕτως ἐχόντων τῶνδε, σύμβουλοι 
λόγου 170 
AQ / f 7 ’ / 
τοῦδέ μοι γένεσθε, ἸΤέρσαι, γηραλέα πιστώματα; 
πάντα yap τὰ κέδν ἐν ὑμῖν ἐστί μοι βουλεύματα... 
ΧΟ. εὖ τόδ᾽ ἴσθι, γῆς ἄνασσω τῆσδε, μή σε δὶς φράσαι 
‘9 + ΣΡ ow @ x f e A 7 
μήτ᾽ ἔπος μήτ᾽ ἔργον ὧν ἂν δύναμις ἡγεῖσθαι θέλῃ. 
εὐμενεῖς γὰρ ὄντας ἡμᾶς τῶνδε συμβούλους κα- 
λεῖς. 175 
AT. πολλοῖς μὲν ἀεὶ νυκτέροις ὀνείρασι 
f , > ,ι2 @ a 2 4 \ 
ξύνειμ᾽, ad οὗπερ παῖς ἐμὸς στείλας στρατὸν 
Ἰαόνων γῆν οἴχεται πέρσαι θέλων. 
9 3 v / 3 > \ > f 
ἀλλ᾽ οὔτι πω τοιόνδ᾽ ἐναργὲς εἰδόμην 
ὡς τῆς πάροιθεν εὐφρόνης, λέξω δέ σοι. 180 
ἐδοξάτην μοι δύο γυναῖκ᾽ εὐείμονε, 
n μὲν πέπλοισι Περσικοῖς ἠσκημένη, 
¢ 3 95 A 3 5 A 
ἡ δ᾽ αὖτε Δωρικοῖσιν, εἰς ὄψιν μολεῖν, 
μεγέθει τε τῶν νῦν ἐκπρεπεστάτα πολὺ, 
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f 3 3 “ Χ μ , S 
καλλει T ἀμώμω, καὶ KATLYVYNTA γένους Id5 
Ἂ Ω / 
ταὐτοῦ" πάτραν δ᾽ ἔναιον ἡ μὲν “Ελλάδα 
μ“ A a ¢ \ f 
κλήρῳ λαχοῦσα γαῖαν, ἡ δὲ βάρβαρον. 
τούτω στάσιν τιν᾽, ὡς ἐγὼ ᾿δόκουν ὁρᾶν, 
a \ 
. Tevyew ἐν ἀλλήλαισι' Tails δ᾽ ἐμὸς μαθὼν 
a) 3 fio vf > ὦ 
κατεῖχε κἀπράνεν, ἅρμασιν δ᾽ ὕπο 190 
4 3 \ \ “ 3 > 3 3 , 
ζεύγνυσιν αὐτὼ καὶ λέπαδν᾽ ἐπ᾽ αὐχένων 
τίθησι yn μὲν THO ἐπυργοῦτο στολῇ, 
ἐν ἡνίαισί τ᾽ εἶχεν εὔαρκτον στόμα" 
ἡ δ᾽ ἐσφάδαξε, καὶ χεροῖν ἔντη δίφρου 
διασπαράσσει, καὶ ξυναρπάζει βίᾳ 195 
ἄνευ χαλινῶν, καὶ ζυγὸν θραύει μέσον' 
πίπτει δ᾽ ἐμὸς παῖς, καὶ πατὴρ παρίσταται 
A “ an 
Δαρεῖος οἰκτείρων σφέ᾽ τὸν δ᾽ ὅπως ὁρᾷ 
promt f , e 7 93 \ “ 
Ἐέρξης, πέπλους ῥήγνυσιν ἀμφὶ σωματι. 
καὶ ταῦτα μὲν δὴ νυκτὸς εἰσιδεῖν λέγω" 200 
> XN 3 > 7 \ aA , 
ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἀνέστην Kat χεροῖν καλλιρρόου 
+ a \ , \ 
ἔψαυσα πηγῆς, Evy θνηπόλῳ χερὶ 
βωμὸν προσέστην, ἀποτρόποισι δαίμοσι 
θέλουσα θῦσαι πέλανον, ὧν τέλη τάδε" 
¢ a Ν . 9 3 \ \ > / 
ὁρῶ δὲ φεύγοντ᾽ αἰετὸν πρὸς ἐσχάραν 205 
/ 
Φοίβου φόβῳ δ᾽ ἄφθογγος ἐστάθην, φίλοι" 
μεθύστερον δὲ κίρκον εἰσορῶ δρόμῳ 
πτεροῖς ἐφορμαίνοντα καὶ χηλαῖς Kapa 
τίλλονθ᾽" ὁ δ᾽ οὐδὲν ἄλλο γ᾽ ἢ πτήξας δέμας 
A a 3 3) “ 3 3 3 3 al 
παρεῖχε. ταῦτ᾽ ἔμοιγε δείματ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἰδεῖν, 210 
ὑμῖν δ᾽ ἀκούειν. εὖ γὰρ ἴστε, παῖς ἐμὸς 
πράξας μὲν εὖ θαυμαστὸς ἂν γένοιτ᾽ ἀνὴρ, 
A \ “ ’ e / 4 
κακῶς δὲ πράξας οὐχ ὑπεύθυνος πόλει, 
᾿ \ > € / σι a 
σωθεὶς δ᾽ ὁμοίως τῆσδε κοιρανεῖ χθονός. 


12 AISXTAOT 


ov , A rn 
XO. οὔ ce βουλόμεσθα, μῆτερ, οὔτ᾽ ἄγαν φοβεῖν 
λόγοις 215 
bd θ , \ \ A e , 
οὔτε θαρσύνειν, θεοὺς δὲ προστροπαῖς ἱκνουμένη, 
ν᾿ wn 5 A aA “ 
εἰ TL φλαῦρον εἶδες, αἰτοῦ τῶνδ᾽ ἀποτροπὴν τελεῖν, 
θὰ δ᾽ 3 MN , θ , \ f “ 
ἀγαθὰ ὁ ἐκτελῇ γενέσθαι σοί τε καὶ τέκνοις σέθεν 

\ ων 
καὶ πόλει φίλοις τε πᾶσι δεύτερον δὲ χρὴ χοὰς 

‘a - \ n , . An 3 2 “ 
yn Te καὶ φθιτοῖς χέασθαι: πρευμενῶς δ᾽ αἰτοῦ 

τάδε 220 

\ a lal 
σὸν πόσιν Δαρεῖον, ὅνπερ φὴς ἰδεῖν κατ᾽ εὐφρόνην, 
ἐσθλά cou πέμπειν τέκνῳ τε γῆς ἔνερθεν ἐς φάος 

μ f YS P 5 ) 

5 N a 5 ΜᾺ 
τάμπαλιν δὲ τῶνδε Yalas κάτοχ᾽ ἀμαυροῦσθαι σκότῳ. 
ταῦτα θυμόμαντις ὧν σοὶ πρευμενῶς παρήνεσα" 

5 \ ‘al ta) a f 
εὖ δὲ πανταχῆ τελεῖν σοι τῶνδε κρίνομεν πέρι. 225 
’ \ f a α | 

AT. ἀλλὰ μὴν εὔνους γ᾽ ὁ πρῶτος τῶνδ᾽ ἐνυπνίων κριτὴς 

δὶ \ δό 3 ἴω / δ᾽ 3 ῇ “ 

παιὸὶ καὶ δόμοις ἐμοῖσι τήνδ᾽ ἐκύρωσας φατιν. 
> A \ \ ῃ ἮΝ 3 ξ sy 
ἐκτελοῖτο δὴ τὰ χρηστά" ταῦτα δ᾽, ὡς ἐφίεσαι, 

“ ’ A A > a f 
πάντα θήσομεν θεοῖσι τοῖς τ᾽ ἔνερθε γῆς φίλοις, 
εὖτ᾽ ἂν εἰς οἴκους μόλωμεν. κεῖνα δ᾽ ἐκμαθεῖν 

θέλω, 230 

ὦ φίλοι, ποῦ τὰς ᾿Αθήνας φασὶν ἱδρῦσθαι χθονός; 

ΧΟ. τῆλε πρὸς δυσμαῖς ἄνακτος ᾿Ἡλίου φθινασμάτων. 

AT. ἀλλὰ μὴν ἵμειρ᾽ ἐμὸς παῖς τήνδε θηρᾶσαι πόλιν; 
ΧΟ. πᾶσα γὰρ γένοιτ᾽ ἂν ᾿Βλλὰς βασίλέως ὑπήκοος. 

AT. ὧδέ τις πάρεστιν αὐτοῖς ἀνδροπλήθεια στρατοῦ; 235 

XO. καὶ στρατὸς τοιοῦτος ἔρξας πολλὰ δὴ Μήδους κακά. 

AT. καὶ τί πρὸς τούτοισιν ἄλλο; πλοῦτος ἐξαρκὴς δόμοις; 
5 n 5 \ 4 

XO. ἀργύρου πηγή τις αὐτοῖς ἐστι, θησαυρὸς χθονὸς. 

, \ \ > \ \ A > a 

AT. πότερα γὰρ τοξουλκὸς αἰχμὴ διὰ χερῶν αὐτοῖς 

πρέπει; 
ΧΟ. οὐδαμῶς" ἔγχη σταδαῖα καὶ φεράσπιδες σάγαι. 240 


AT. 
XO. 
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’ \ , v 3 / A. 
Tis δὲ ποιμάνωρ ἔπεστι κἀπιδεσπόζει στρατῷ: 

47 A , \ 209 ς / 
οὔτινος δοῦλοι κέκληνται φωτὸς οὐδ᾽ ὑπήκοοι. 


AT. πῶς ἂν οὖν μένοιεν ἄνδρας πολεμίους ἐπήλυδας; 
ΧΟ. ὥστε Δαρείου πολύν τε καὶ καλὸν φθεῖραι στρατόν. 


AT. δεινά τοι λέγεις ἰόντων τοῖς τεκοῦσι φροντίσαι. 245 


5" 3 3 \ a f ’ v / A / 
ΧΟ. ἀλλ᾽ ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν Tay εἴσει πάντα νωμερτῆ λόγον" 


ΧΟ. 


AT. 


XO 


AY. 


XO. 


“ \ ’ Ν \ 7 a 
τοῦδε yap δράμημα φωτὸς ἸΪερσικὸν πρέπει μαθεῖν, 
\ f , n 5 \ xX \ , 
καὶ φέρει σαφές τι πρᾶγος ἐσθλὸν ἢ κακὸν κλύειν. 


ΑΤΤΈΛΟΣ. 


5 


nA € / 9 id / 

γῆς ἁπάσης ᾿Ασίαδος πολίσματα, 
3 - 

Περσὶς aia καὶ πολὺς πλούτου λιμὴν, 250 
ς > a a 7 \ 
ὡς ἐν μιᾷ πληγῇ κατέφθαρται πολὺς 
3 lal 3 " 
ὄλβος, τὸ ἹΤερσῶν δ᾽ avOos οἴχεται πεσόν. 

4} Ν ‘ ~ 9 7 
μοι, κακὸν μὲν πρῶτον ἀγγέλλειν κακά; 
tf 5 3 “ a 3 , / 
ὅμως δ᾽ ἀνάγκη πᾶν ἀναπτύξαι πάθος, 

“ a 4 
ἹΠέρσαι' στρατὸς γὰρ πᾶς ὄλωλε βαρβάρων. 

/ 

ave avia κακὰ, νεόκοτα στρ. α΄. 


Ξυ & 


fies nA “ 7 ΓΌΣ 7 / 
καὶ Oat. αἰαῖ, διαίνεσθε, Ἰ]έρσαι, τόδ᾽ ἄχος κλύοντες. 
ς , 5. oy > 2X ὦ 7 
ὡς πάντα γ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἐκεῖνα διαπεπραγμένα" 260 
5.3) Ι 
καὐτὸς δ᾽ ἀέλπτως νόστιμον βλέπω φάος. 
3 f ὀὸ / 3 f 
ἢ μακροβίοτος O00€ YE TLS ἀντ. a. 
aN 5 , tal 2 f , n 9 “7 
αἰὼν ἐφάνθη γεραιοῖς, ἀκούειν τόδε πῆμ᾽ ἄελπτον. 
\ \ f 3 , v f 
καὶ μὴν παρὼν ye κου Noyous ἄλλων κλνων, 


Tlé U 3 ΩΝ “5 3 4 θ “d 
Epo at, φρασαιμ ων Ob επορσυν ἢ KAKA, 


ὀτοτοτοῖ, μάταν στρ. β. 
τὰ πολλὰ βέλεα παμμυγῆ 
yas aw ᾿Ασίδος ἦλθ᾽ ἐπ᾽ aiav 270 


δίαν ᾿ὩΔλάδα χώραν. 


14 
Ar. 


ΧΟ. 


AT 


XO. 


AT’. 


ΧΟ. 


AT. 


ΑΓ 
AT. 
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πλήθουσι νεκρῶν δυσπότμως ἐφθαρμένων 
Σαλαμῖνος ἀκταὶ πᾶς τε πρόσχωρος τόπος 
3 a ; . 
οτοτοτοῖ, φίλων avt. β΄. 
ἁλίδονα σώματα πολυβαφῆ 
κατθανόντα λέγεις φέρεσθαι 
ἴω 3 7 
πλαγκτοῖς ἐν διπλάκεσσιν. 
οὐδὲν γὰρ ἤρκει τόξα, πᾶς δ' ἀπώλλυτο 
\ \ A 3 a 
στρατὸς δαμασθεὶς ναΐοισιν ἐμβολαῖς. 
ἴυζ᾽ ἄποτμον βοὰν στρ. γ΄. 280 
δυσαιανῆ ἹΠέρσαις 
δάοις, ὡς πάντα παγκάκως 
ΝΜ IA “Ὁ 
ἔθεσαν, αἰαῖ, στρατοῦ φθαρέντος. 
ὦ πλεῖστον ἔχθος ὄνομα Σαλαμῖνος κλύειν' 
fa! A > fa) e 7 7 
φεῦ, τῶν ᾿Αθηνῶν ὡς στένω μεμνημένος. 285 
, > 3 a eh > , 
στυγναί γ᾽ ᾿Αθᾶναι δαΐοις ἄντ. γ᾽, 
μεμνῆσθαί τοι πάρα 
ς \ 7 
ὡς πολλὰς ερσίδων μάταν 
” 3 50. 3 f 
ἔκτισαν εὔνιδας nd ἀνάνδρους. 
σιγῶ πάλαι δύστηνος ἐκπεπληγμένη 290 
κακοῖς" ὑπερβάλλει yap ἥδε συμφορὰ, 
\ / / /_? 3 A / 
TO μήτε λέξαι μήτ᾽ ἐρωτῆσαι πάθη. 
ef > > \ a , 
ὅμως δ᾽ ἀνάγκη πημονὰς βροτοῖς φέρειν 
θεῶν διδόντων" πᾶν δ᾽ ἀναπτύξας πάθος 
λέξον καταστὰς, κεὶ στένεις κακοῖς ὅμως, 205 
τίς οὐ τέθνηκε, τίνα δὲ καὶ πενθήσομεν 
τῶν ἀρχελείων, ὁστ᾽ ἐπὶ σκηπτουχίᾳ 
ταχθεὶς ἄνανδρον τάξιν ἠρήμου θανών. 
Ξέρξης μὲν αὐτὸς ζῇ τε καὶ φάος βλέπει. 
ἐμοῖς μὲν εἶπας δώμασιν φάος μέγα 300 
καὶ λευκὸν ἦμαρ νυκτὸς ἐκ μελαγχίμου. 
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AT. ᾿Αρτεμβάρης δὲ, μυρίας ἵππου βραβεὺς, 
στυφλοὺς παρ᾽ ἀκτὰς θείνεται Σιληνιῶν' 
yO χιλίαρχος Δαδάκης πληγῇ δορὸς 
πήδημα κοῦφον ἐκ νεὼς ἀφήλατο᾽ 305 
Τενάγων τ᾽ ἄριστος Βακτρίων ἰθαγενὴς, 
θαλασσόπληκτον νῆσον Αἴαντος “ολεῖ. 
Airatos, ᾿Αρσάμης τε κἀργήστης τρίτος, 
οἵδ᾽ ἀμφὶ νῆσον τὴν πελειοθρέμμονα 
νικώμενοι κύρισσον ἰσχυρὰν χθόνα" 310 
πηγαῖς te Νείλου γευιτονῶν Αἰγυπτίου 
᾿Αρκτεὺς, ᾿Αδεύης, καὶ Φερεσσεύης τρίτος, 
Φαρνοῦχος, οἵδε ναὸς ἐκ μιᾶς πέσον. 
Χρυσεὺς Μάταλλος μυριόνταρχος θανὼν, 
ἵππου μελαίνης ἠγεμὼν τρισμυρίας, 315 
πυρσὴν ζαπληθῆ δάσκιον γενειάδα 
ἔτεγγ᾽, ἀμείβων χρῶτα πορφυρέᾳ βαφῇ. 
καὶ Μᾶγος “ApaBos ᾿Αρτάμης τε Βάκτριος 
σκληρᾶς μέτοικος γῆς ἐκεῖ κατέφθιτο. 
“Apnotpis ᾿Αμφιστρεύς τε πολύπονον dopy 320 
νωμῶν, ὅ τ᾽ ἐσθλὸς ᾿Αριόμαρδος Σάρδεσι 
πένθος παρασχὼν, Σεισάμης θ᾽ ὁ Μύσιος, 
Θάρυβίς τε πεντήκοντα πεντάκις νεῶν 
ταγὸς, γένος Λυρναῖος, εὐειδὴς ἀνὴρ, 
κεῖται θανὼν δείλαιος οὐ par εὐτυχῶς" 225 
Συέννεσίς τε πρῶτος εἰς εὐψυχίαν, 
Κιλίκων ἔπαρχος, εἷς ἀνὴρ πλεῖστον πόνον 
ἐχθροῖς παρασχὼν, εὐκλεῶς ἀπώλετο. 
[τοιωνδ᾽ ἀρχόντων ὑπεμνήσθην πέρι. 
πολλῶν παρόντων ὀλίγ᾽ ἀπαγγέλλω κακά. 4330 
AT. αἰαῖ, κακῶν ὕψιστα δὴ κλύω τάδε, 


16 


AT. 


AY. 


AT. é 


AY. 


AT 


AT. 


AISXTAOT 


ΒΡ “ \ , 7 

αἴσχη τε Ilepoats καὶ λιγέα κωκύματα. 

> \ , a 3 3 , , . 

ἀτὰρ φράσον μοι τοῦτ᾽ ἀναστρέψας πάλιν 
~ iy al 

πόσον δὲ πλῆθος ἦν νεῶν “EXAnvidwr, 

ὥστ᾽ ἀξιώσαι Ἰ]ερσικῷ στρατεύματι 

μάχην ξυνάψαι ναΐοισιν ἐμβολαῖς ; 


. πλήθους μὲν ἂν cad icf ἕκατι βάρβαρον 


ναυσὶν κρατῆσαι. καὶ γὰρ “EAAnow μὲν ἣν 

ὁ πᾶς ἀριθμὸς ἐς τριακάδας δέκα 

ναῶν, δεκὰς δ᾽ ἣν τῶνδε χωρὶς ἔκκριτος" 

Ξέρξῃ δὲ, καὶ γὰρ οἶδα, χιλιὰς μὲν ἣν 

ὧν nye πλῆθος, αἱ δ᾽ ὑπέρκομποι τάχει 

6 \ \ > [4 t >. ear + 7 

ἑκατὸν δὶς ἦσαν ἑπτά θ᾽" ὧδ᾽ ἔχει λόγος. 

μή σοι δοκοῦμεν τῇδε λειφθῆναι μάχῃ; 

ἄλλ, ὧδε δαίμων τις κατέφθειρε στρατὸν, 

τάλαντα βρίσας οὐκ ἰσορρόπῳ τύχη. 

θεοὶ πόλιν σώζουσιν ἸΤαλλάδος θεᾶς. 

ἔτ᾽ ap ᾿Αθηνῶν ἔστ᾽ ἀπόρθητος πόλις ; 

> a \ 5} Ψ > \ 3 “ 

ἀνδρῶν γὰρ ὄντων ἕρκος ἐστὶν ἀσφαλές. 

ἀρχὴ δὲ ναυσὶ ξυμβολῆς τίς ἦν φράσον" 
ἢ “A , Δ t 

τίνες κατῆρξαν, πότερον  KNAnves, μάχης, 

ἢ παῖς ἐμὸς, πλήθει καταυχήσας νεῶν; 

ἦρξεν μὲν, ὦ δέσποινω, τοῦ παντὸς κακοῦ 

Α 2 , δ Ν f / 

φανεὶς ἀλάστωρ ἢ κακὸς δαίμων ποθέν. 

ἀνὴρ γὰρ “Ἑλλην ἐξ ᾿Αθηναίων στρατοῦ 
ay. \ 5) \ an mets / 

ἐχθὼν ἔλεξε παιδὶ om Ξέρξῃ τάδε, 

id 3 ΄ \ vf a 

ὡς εἰ μελαίνης νυκτὸς ἵξεται κνέφας, 

"EAAnves οὐ μενοῖεν, ἀλλὰ σέλμασιν 

ναῶν ἐπενθορόντες ἄλλος ἄλλοσε 

δρασμῷ κρυφαίῳ βίοτον ἐκσωσοίατο. 

ὁ δ᾽ εὐθὺς ὡς ἤκουσεν, οὐ ξυνεὶς δόλον 


ῳω 
ios) 
Lape 


340 


345 


355 


360 


ΠΕΡΣΑΙ. 


Ἕλληνος ἀνδρὸς οὐδὲ τὸν θεῶν φθόνον, 
πᾶσιν προφωνεῖ τόνδε ναυάρχοις λόγον" 

> 3 Ἃ 7 3 A Cf , 

εὖτ᾽ ἂν φλέγων ἀκτῖσιν ἥλιος χθόνα 
λήξῃ, κνέφας δὲ τέμενος αἰθέρος λάβῃ, 
τάξαι νεῶν στῖφος μὲν ἐν στοίχοις τρισὶν, 


ἔκπλους φυλάσσειν καὶ πόρους ἀλιρρόθους, 


f n 

ἄλλας δὲ κύκλῳ νῆσον Αἴαντος πέριξ' 

e 3 / > ¢ 

ὡς εἰ μόρον devEoial “EAAnves κακὸν, 

ναυσὶν κρυφαίως δρασμὸν εὑρόντες τινὰ, 
ra) 9 f 

πᾶσι στέρεσθαι κρατὸς ἣν προκείμενον. 

an 3 ’ > 3 > , / 

τοσαῦτ᾽ ἔλεξε καρθ᾽ ὑπ᾽ εὐθύμου φρενός" 
3 \ \ , 9 A > + 

οὐ yap τὸ μέλλον ἐκ θεῶν ἠπίστατο. 

ς 3 > > 7 3 \ A 
ot δ᾽ οὐκ ἀκόσμως, ἀλλὰ πειθάρχῳ φρενὶ 
A ἢ ; ἢ > > \ 
δεῖπνόν τ᾽ ἐπορσύνοντο, vavBaTns τ᾽ ἀνὴρ 
“Ὁ ῇ \ μὴ > 2, 
τροποῦτο κώπην σκαλμὸν ad εὐήρετμον. 

Ν 
ἐπεὶ δὲ φέγγος ἡλίου κατέφθιτο 
Ν \ 3 “ a x, A / 5 
καὶ νὺξ ἐπήει, πᾶς ἀνὴρ κώπης ἀναξ 
ἴω f a / ‘ 
és ναῦν ἐχώρει πῶς θ᾽ ὅπλων ἐπιστάτης" 
, ᾿ t t \ Ane 
τάξις δὲ τάξιν παρεκάλει νεὼς μακρᾶς 
τ 3 
πλέουσι δ᾽ ὡς ἕκαστος ἦν τεταγμένος, 
: ἃ } \ ; / 
Kat πάννυχοι δὴ διάπλοον καθίστασαν 
a / \ , . 
ναῶν ἄνακτες πάντα ναυτικὸν Ew’ 


καὶ νὺξ ἐχώρει, Kov par “Ελλήνων στρατὸς 


κρυφαῖον ἔκπλουν οὐδαμῆ καθίστατο: 
ἐπεί γε μέντοι λευκόπωλος ἡμέρα 

πᾶσαν κατέσχε γαῖαν εὐφεγγὴς ἰδεῖν, 
πρῶτον μὲν ἠχῇ κέλαδος “Ἑλλήνων πάρα 
μολπηδὸν εὐφήμησεν, ὄρθιον δ᾽ ἅμα 
ἀντηλάλαξε νησιώτιδος πέτρας 

nyo φόβος δὲ πᾶσι βαρβάροις παρῆν 
P. 
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AIZSXTAOT 


/ 5 a . δ) \ ς n 

γνώμης ἀἁποσφαλεῖσιν᾽ ov yap ws φυγῇ 
A > of 7 \. ec ΄ 

παιᾶν᾽ ἐφύμνουν σεμνὸν ᾿ λληνες τότε, 

3 > 3 / ¢ A 3 , / 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐς μάχην ὁρμῶντες εὐψύχῳ θράσει. 
σάλπιγξ δ᾽ αὐτῇ πάντ᾽ ἐκεῖν ἐπέφλεγεν" 205 
εὐθὺς δὲ κώπης ῥοθιάδος ξυνεμβολῇ 
57 ef f 3 / 
ἔπαισαν ἅλμην βρύχιον ἐκ κελεύματος, 
θοῶς δὲ πάντες ἦσαν ἐκφανεῖς ἰδεῖν' 
τὸ δεξιὸν μὲν πρῶτον εὐτάκτως κέρας 
ἡγεῖτο κόσμῳ, δεύτερον δ᾽ ὁ πᾶς στόλος 400 
ἐπεξεχώρει, καὶ παρὴν ὁμοῦ κλύειν 
πολλὴν βοὴν, ὦ παῖδες ᾿ὥλληνων ἴτε, 
ἐλευθεροῦτε πατρίδ᾽, ἐλευθεροῦτε δὲ 
παῖδας, γυναῖκας, θεῶν τε πατρῴων ἕδη, 
θήκας τε προγόνων νῦν ὑπὲρ πάντων ἄγων. 405 

\ \ 3 ς ΜᾺ 7 er 
καὶ μὴν παρ᾽ ἡμῶν Ἰ]ερσίδος γλώσσης podos 
ε / 5 7 3 53 , " , 
ὑπηντίαζε, KOUKET ἣν μέλλειν ἀκμή. 

3 \ \ A 9 A. ͵ , 
εὐθὺς δὲ vars ἐν νηΐ χωλκήρη στόλον 
ἔπαισεν" ἦρξε δ᾽ ἐμβολῆς “Ελληνικὴ 

A ? f / / \ 
ναῦς, καποθραύει πάντα Φοινίσσης νεὼς 410 
κόρυμβ᾽, ἐπ’ ἄλλην δ᾽ ἄλλος ἴθυνεν δόρυ. 
τὰ πρῶτα μὲν νῦν ῥεῦμα Ἱ]ερσικοῦ στρατοῦ 
ἀντεῖχεν ὡς δὲ πλῆθος ἐν στενῷ νεῶν 
ἤθροιστ᾽, ἀρωγὴ δ᾽ οὔτις ἀλλήλοις παρῆν, 
αὐτοὶ δ᾽ ὑφ᾽ αὐτῶν ἐμβόλοις χαλκοστόμοις 415 
παίοντ᾽, ἔθραυον πάντα κωπήρη στόλον, 
id a t 

EXAnvikat τε νῆες οὐκ ἀφρασμόνως 

’ A Μ ¢€ la) \ 
κύκλῳ πέριξ ἔθεινον, ὑπτιοῦτο δὲ 
σκάφη νεῶν, θάλασσα δ᾽ οὐκ ἔτ᾽ ἦν ἰδεῖν, 
ναυαγίων πλήθουσα καὶ φόνου βροτῶν" 420 
3 \ δὲ a t 7 9 , . 
ἀκταὶ O€ νεκρῶν’ χοιράδες τ᾽ ἐπλήθυον 


AT, 


AY. 


TIEPSAI. 


, A A > +? 
φυγῇ δ᾽ ἀκόσμως πᾶσα ναῦς npéccero, 
mi 5 , ; . 
ocaiTep ἦσαν βαρβάρου στρατεύματος 

" Ρ , ἢ 3 , f 
τοὶ δ᾽ ὥστε θύννους ἢ τιν ἰχθύων βόλον 
> a ω ’, 7 5 / 
ἀγαῖσι κωπῶν Opavpaciv T ἐρειπίων 
v 3 ' δ 4 > ¢ A 
ἔπαιον, ἐρράχιζον, οἰμωγὴ δ᾽ ὁμοῦ 

a if 
κωκύμασιν κατεῖχε πελαγίαν ada, 
Φ A Ν 47 9 " / 

EWS κελαινῆς νυκτὸς ὃμμ ἀφείλετο. 

A A x / t 
κακῶν δὲ πλῆθος, οὐδ᾽ av εἰ δέκ᾽ ἤματα 
στουχηγοροίην, οὐκ ἂν ἐκπλήσαιμί σοι. 

3 \ ΣΝ ‘yo ¢ oF A 
εὖ γὰρ τόδ᾽ ἴσθι, μηδαμ ἡμέρᾳ μιᾷ 

A f 5 f A 
πλῆθος τοσουτάριθμον ἀνθρώπων θανεῖν. 

A A ld 
αἰαῖ, κακῶν δὴ πέλαγος ἔρρωγεν μέγα 

΄ , 
Πέρσαις τε καὶ πρόπαντι βαρβάρων γένει. 
εὖ νῦν τόδ᾽ ἴσθι, μηδέπω μεσοῦν κακόν" 

, 3 “ 5 f 
τοιάδ᾽ ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἦλθε συμφορὰ πάθους, 
ς a 3 A A 
ὡς τοῖσδε καὶ δὶς ἀντισηκῶσαι ῥοπῇ. 


AT. καὶ τίς γένοιτ᾽ ἂν τῆσδ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἐχθίων τύχη; 


AY. 


λέξον τίν᾽ αὖ dys τήνδε συμφορὰν στρατῷ 
ἐλθεῖν κακῶν ῥέπουσαν ἐς τὰ μάσσονα. 
Περσῶν ὄσοιπερ ἦσαν ἀκμαῖοι φύσιν, 
ψυχὴν T ἄριστοι κεὐγένειαν ἐκπρεπεῖς, 
αὐτῷ T ἄνακτι πίστιν ἐν πρώτοις ἀεὶ, 
τεθνᾶσιν αἰσχρῶς δυσκλεεστάτῳ μόρῳ. 


AT. οὗ ᾽γὼ τάλαινα ξυμφορᾶς κακῆς, φίλοι. 


AT. 


7 \ , Ν 3 7 . 
ποίῳ μόρῳ δὲ τούσδε φῇς OANWAEVAL ; 
~ »Ψ, 7 
νῆσός τις ἐστὶ πρόσθε Σαλαμῖνος τόπων 
\ , \ ἋΔ e ‘ 
Bata, δύσορμος ναυσὶν, ἣν ὁ φιλόχορος 
Ν 3 f / ’ a“ oS 
Πὰν ἐμβατεύει, ποντίας ακτῆς emt. 
3 A , ; > av + KN a 
ἐνταῦθα πέμπει τούσδ᾽ ὅπως OT ἂν νεῶν 
a f 
φθαρέντες ἐχθροὶ νῆσον ἐκσωζοίατο, 
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AT. 


AQ, 


AIZXTAOT 


: \ 
κτείνοιεν εὐχείρωτον ᾿λλήνων στρατὸν, 
f > ¢ μ » t , . 
φίλους δ᾽ ὑπεκσώζοιεν ἐναλίων πόρων 
- \ 7 ς κι [ \ N 
κακῶς TO μέλλον ἱστορῶν. ὡς yap θεὸς 
ναῶν ἔδωκε κῦδος "EAAnow μάχης, 
αὐθημερὸν φράξαντες εὐχάλκοις δέμας 
ὅπλοισι ναῶν ἐξέθρωσκον' ἀμφὶ δὲ 
κυκλοῦντο πᾶσαν νῆσον, ὥστ᾽ ἀμηχανεῖν 
tf / \ \ Ν 5 a 
OTOL τράποιντο. πολλὰ μὲν γὰρ EK χερῶν 
πέτροισιν ἠράσσοντο, τοξικῆς T ἀπὸ 
θώμιγγος tot προσπίτνοντες ὥλλυσαν, 
, 3 
τέλος δ᾽ ἐφορμηθέντες ἐξ ἑνὸς ῥόθου 
παίουσι κρεοκοποῦσι δυστήνων μέλη, 
Ψ ς / 5 ΄ t 
ἕως ἁπάντων ἐξαπέφθειραν βίον. 
3 ᾽ Ἂ ra) f 
FiepEns δ᾽ ἀνῴμωξεν κακών ὁρῶν βάθος" 
ἕδραν γὰρ εἶχε παντὸς εὐαγῆ στρατοῦ, 
\ 
ὑψηλὸν ὄχθον ἄγχι πελαγίας ἁλός" 
ε! δὲ 7 5 μ Ν 
ῥήξας δὲ πέπλους κανακωκύσας λιγὺ, 
A , Ld 
πεζῷ παραγγείλας apap στρατεύματι, 
ivf 3 δὲ \ nn f 
ing ἀκόσμῳ ξὺν φυγῇ. τοιάνδε σοι 
πρὸς τῇ πάροιθε ξυμφορὰν πάρα στένειν. 
Φ \ a ς " 5 Ὁ a 
ὦ στυγνὲ δαῖμον, ws ἄρ᾽ ἔψευσας φρενῶν 
Πέρσας" πικρὰν δὲ παῖς ἐμὸς τιμωρίαν 
a) 3 ol Φ ’ 3 U 
κλεινῶν ᾿Αθηνῶν εὗρε, κοὐκ ἀπήρκεσαν 


ovs πρόσθε Μαραθὼν βαρβάρων ἀπώλεσεν" 


ὧν ἀντίποινα παῖς ἐμὸς πράξειν δοκῶν 
τοσόνδε πλῆθος πημάτων ἐπέσπασεν. 

σὺ δ᾽ εἰπὲ ναῶν αἱ πεφεύγασιν μόρον, 
ποῦ τασδ᾽ ἔλειπες" οἶσθα σημῆναι τορῶς; 
ναῶν δὲ ταγοὶ τῶν λελειμμένων σύδην 
κατ᾽ οὖρον οὐκ εὔκοσμον αἴρονται φυγήν. 


4 
{70 


= 
“a 
Lr | 


ASO 


TIEPS AI. 


στρατὸς © ὁ λοιπὸς ἔν τε Βοιωτῶν χθονὶ 
διώλλυθ᾽, οἱ μὲν ἀμφὶ κρηναῖον γάνος 
an 3 4 
δίψῃ πονοῦντες, οἱ δ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἄσθματος κενοὶ 
διεκπερῶμεν ἔς τε Φωκέων χθόνα 
καὶ Δωρίδ᾽ αἷαν, Μηλιᾷ τε κόλπον, οὗ 
Ν v f 3 A A, 
Σπερχειὸς apder πεδίον εὐμενεῖ ποτῷ 
3 an ς a ra 3 . ’ 
κἀντεῦθεν ἡμᾶς γῆς ᾿Αχαιΐδος πέδον 
\ Ἂ > ¢ / 
καὶ Θεσσαλῶν πόλισμ᾽ ὑπεσπανισμένους 
βορᾶς ἐδέξαντ᾽" ἔνθα δὴ πλεῖστοι θάνον 
n 5. 3 “ \ 5 “ 
δίψῃ τε λιμῷ τ᾽ ἀμφότερω γὰρ ἦν τάδε. 
\ \ a v 7 
Μαγνητικὴν δὲ γαῖαν ἔς τε Μακεδόνων 
χώραν ἀφικόμεσθ᾽, ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αξίου πόρον, 


Βόλβης θ᾽ édevov δόνακα, Ἰ]αγγαῖόν τ᾽ ὄρος. 


’ 5 \ ᾿] > , \ 
HowwS aiav' νυκτὶ δ᾽ ἐν ταύτῃ θεὸς 
a 3 3 μ ᾿ ω 
χειμῶν ἄωρον ὦρσε, πήγνυσιν δὲ πᾶν 
ec ς a) > , . θ \ ὃ 7 
ῥέεθρον ἁγνοῦ Σιτρυμόνος" θεοὺς ὃέ τις 
? a / 9 ᾿ 
τὸ πρὶν νομίζων οὐδαμοῦ ToT εὔχετο 
“" a ’ “ ~ 
λιταῖσι, γαῖαν οὐρανὸν τε προσκυνῶν. 
ἐπεὶ δὲ πολλὰ θεοκλυτῶν ἐπαύσατο 
“ ἴω A 4 
στρατὸς, περᾷ κρυσταλλοπῆγα διὰ πόρον" 
A \ Lal “ 
χώστις μὲν ἡμῶν πρὶν σκεδασθῆναι θεοῦ 

a ¢ / An 
ἀκτῖνας ὡρμήθη, σεσωσμένος κυρεῖ. 

, δ Ἵ ΄ι Ν ¢ 7 ἤ 
φλέγων yap αὐγαῖς λαμπρὸς ἡλίου κυκλος 

, , na ; I, 
μέσον πόρον διῆκε, θερμαίνων φλογί 
ζω bo) 3 9 3 , . 9 , f 
πῖπτον δ᾽ ἐπ᾿ ἀλλήλοισιν εὐτύχει δέ τοι 
/ f ~ 3 3 7 7 
ὅστις τάχιστα πνεῦμ ἀπέρρηξεν βιου. 
\ ’ , 

σοι δὲ λουποὶ κἄτυχον σωτηρίας, 

f f f “ 
Θρηκην περάσαντες μόγις πολλῷ πόνῳ, 
of 3 / > f 
ἤκουσιν ἐκφυγόντες, οὐ πολλοὶ τινες, 

n A“ e , 
ἐφ᾽ ἑστιοῦχον γαῖαν ὡς στένειν πόλιν 
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ΧΟ. 


AT, 


ΧΟ. 


ATSXTAOT 


Hepoay, ποθοῦσαν φιλτάτην ἥβην χθονός. 
ταῦτ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἀληθῆ: πολλὰ δ᾽ ἐκλείπω λέγων 
ἰοὺ «τὰ 4 3 4 f 
κακῶν ἃ Ἰϊέρσαις ἐγκατέσκηψεν θεὸς. 
εν ! ἴω ¢ 4 Χ 
ὦ δυσπόνητε δαῖμον, ὡς ἄγαν βαρὺς 515 
a > ἡ \ A“ 7 
ποδοῖν ἐνήλου παντὶ ἹΠερσικῷ γένει. 
ol ᾿γὼ τάλαινα διαπεπραγμένου στρατοῦ" 
5 \ bd b) \ 3 7 
ὦ νυκτὸς ὄψις ἐμφανὴς ἐνυπνίων, 
ς A 
OS κάρτα μοι σαφῶς ἐδήλωσας Kaka. 
¢ ΜᾺ \ , v3 “7 " / 
ὑμεῖς δὲ φαύλως αὖτ᾽ ἄγαν ἐκρίνατε. 520 
4“ 3 5 Ν aw 3 } , 
ὅμως δ᾽, ἐπειδὴ THO ἐκύρωσεν φάτις 
a“ ἴω \ “ 
ὑμῶν, θεοῖς μὲν πρῶτον εὔξασθαι θἕλω" 
ἔπειτα γῇ τε καὶ φθιτοῖς δωρήματα 
ef a f 9 5 5 “ 
ἤξω λαβοῦσα πέλανον ἐξ οἴκων ἐμῶν" 
e 9 
ἐπίσταμαι μὲν ὡς ἐπ᾽ ἐξειργασμένοις, 525 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐς τὸ λουπὸν εἴ τι δὴ λῷον πέλοι. 
ὑμᾶς δὲ χρὴ πὶ τοῖσδε τοῖς πεπραγμένοις 
A \ , 
πιστοῖσι πιστὰ ξυμφέρειν βουλεύματα: 
\ AGS x7 ἌΣ > ἴω , / 
καὶ παῖδ᾽, ἐάν περ δεῦρ᾽ ἐμοῦ πρόσθεν μόλῃ, 
ἴα, 3 
παρηγορεῖτε, καὶ προπέμπετ᾽ ἐς δόμους, 530 
μὴ καί τι πρὸς κακοῖσι πρόσθηται κακόν. 
ὦ Ζεῦ βασιλεῦ, νῦν κἸἹερσών 
τῶν μεγαλαύχων καὶ πολυάνδρων 
στρατιὰν ὀλέσας 
ἄστυ τὸ Σούσων nO ᾿Εκβατάνων 535 
f “ , . 
πένθει δνοφερῷ κατέκρυψας 
3 e n \ f 
πολλαὶ & ἁπαλαῖς χερσὶ καλύπτρας 
κατερεικόμεναι διαμυδαλέοις 
δάκρυσι κόλπους 
τέγγουσ᾽, ἄλγους μετέχουσαι. 540 
at δ᾽ ἁβρόγοοι ἸΤερσίδες ἀνδρῶν 


ΠΕΡΣΑΙ͂, 


7 9 nw 3 / 
ποθέουσαι ἰδεῖν ἀρτιζυγίαν, 
x f 9 \ . [4 / 

EXTPWY εὐνὰς ἀβροχίτωνας, 

“ 7 7 3 A 
χλιδανῆς ἥβης τέρψιν, ἀφεῖσαι, 
πενθοῦσι γόοις ἀκορεστοτάτοις" 
κἀγὼ δὲ μόρον τῶν οἰχομένων 
αἴρω δοκίμως πολυπενθῆ. 


»" \ \ 
νῦν yap δὴ πρόπασα μὲν στένει 


ad "A Ν 3 ’ . 
yar σις EKKEVOUMEVA 


mm \ \ i a 
ἘΞέρξης μὲν yap ἀγᾶγεν, Tro7rot, 


»--᾿ 3 9 / A 
Ξέρξης δ᾽ ἀπώλεσεν, τοτοῖ, 


Ξέρξης δὲ πάντ᾽ ἐπέσπε δυσφρόνως 


βαρίδεσσι ποντίαις. 
, An \ ef 
τίπτε Δαρεῖος μὲν ov- 
τω TOT αβλαβὴς ἐπὴν 
τόξαρχος πολιήταις, 
Σουσίδαις φίλος ἄκτωρ, 
\ \ / 
πεζοὺς yap τε Kai θαλασσίους 
; ’ 
ὁμόπτεροι κυανώπιδες 
νᾶες μὲν ἄγαγον, ποποῖ, 
νᾶες δ᾽ ἀπώλεσαν, τοτοῖ, 
νᾶες πανωλέθροισιν ἐμβολαῖς, 
δ + 3 , / 
διὰ δ᾽ ᾿Ιαόνων χέρας ; 
τυτθὰ δ᾽ ἐκφυγεῖν ἄνακτ᾽ 
αὐτὸν ὡς ἀκούομεν 
Θρήκης ἂμ πεδιήρεις 
δυσχίμους τε κελεύθους. 
Ν 7 "7 4 a 
Tot δ᾽ ἄρα πρωτόμοροι, φεῦ, 
7 \ 3 , Χ 
λειφθέντες πρὸς avayKay, én, 
y \ > \ / oN 
ἀκτὰς ἀμφὶ Kvypeias, oa, 
* * * στένε καὶ δακνά- 
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\ 3 3 f 
Cov βαρὺ δ᾽ ἀμβόασον 
9 f b 4) x,y 
οὐρανὲ ἄχη, Oa, 
τεῖνε δὲ δνσβάνκτον 
al , 5 “ 
βοᾶτιν τάλαιναν αὐδάν. 
f 3 ¢ \ A na 
κναπτόμενοι δ᾽ art δεινᾷ, der, 
Ρ̓ 4 4 f 3\ 
σκύλλονται πρὸς avavowy, ἐὴ, 
“~ 3 
παίδων TAS ἀμιάντον, 64, 
“Ὁ δ f 
πενθεῖ δ᾽ ἄνδρα δόμος: στερη- 
N , > ΚΜ 
θεὶς, τοκέες δ᾽ ἄπαιδες 
ὔ 3 + ἽΝ 
δαιμόνιε ἄχη, 0a, 
, 
dupopevnt γέροντες 
\ aA ‘ f v 
τὸ πᾶν δὴ κλύουσιν ἄλγος. 
a 5 \ 
τοὶ δ᾽ ava γᾶν ᾿Ασίαν δὴν 
3 a 
οὐκέτι περσονομοῦνται, 
2 , a 
οὐκέτι δασμοφοροῦσιν 
4 5 ; 
δεσποσύνοισιν ἀνάγκαις, 
903 - 
οὐδ᾽ ἐς γῶν προπίτνοντες 
7 
βασιλεία 


yap διόλωλεν ἰσχύς. 


Ψ 
ἄρξονται. 


50" a »" 
οὐδ᾽ ἔτε γλῶσσα βροτοῖσιν 
ἐν φυλακαῖς" λέλυται γὰρ 

ΑΝ ’ 
λαὸς ἐλεύθερα βάζειν, 
e \ 3 A 
ws ἐλύθη ἕυγὸν ἀλκᾶς. 

¢ tal 3 5», 
αἱμωχθεῖσα δ᾽ ἄρουραν 
Αἴαντος περικλύστα 
νᾶσος ἔχει τὰ ἹΠερσᾶν. 

/ ‘a! \ f “- 
φίλοι, κακῶν μὲν ὅστις ἔμπειρος κυρεῖ, 
5 ,ὔ “ ¢ cf 4 
ἐπίσταται βροτοῖσιν ὡς, ὅταν κλύδων 
κακῶν ἐπέλθῃ, πάντα δειμαίνειν φιλεῖ: 
fs " e 7 9 A 7 
ταν δ᾽ ὁ δαίμων εὐροῇ, πεποιθέναι 


580 
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ΧΟ. 


ΠΕΡΣΑΙ. 
Ν ΚΝ +N f 3 > ray ὔ 
τὸν αὐτὸν ἀεὶ δαίμον᾽ οὐριεῖν τύχης. 
3 Ν \ ¥ ’ \ “Ἴ ΄ 
ἐμοὶ γὰρ ἤδη πάντα μὲν φόβου πλέα 
ἐν ὄμμασιν τανταῖα φαίνεται θεῶν, 

A 3 3 > ON I~ 3 , . 
Boa δ᾽ ἐν ὠσὶ κέλαδος οὐ παιώνιος 
τοία κακῶν ἔκπληξις ἐκφοβεῖ φρένας. 

‘ , ͵ > + > 93 , 
τουγὰρ κέλευθον τήνδ᾽ ἄνευ T ὀχημάτων 
a an , 3 4 
χλιδῆς τε τῆς πάροιθεν ἐκ δόμων πάλιν 
ἔστειλα, παιδὸς πατρὶ πρευμενεῖς yous 

φέρουσ᾽, ἅπερ νεκροῖσι μειλικτήρια, 

’ 3 >] 3 e a“ \ " / 
Boos τ΄ ad ἁγνῆς λευκὸν εὔποτον γάλα, 


τῆς T ἀνθεμουργοῦ στάγμα, παμφαὲς μέλι, 


λιβάσιν ὑδρηλαῖς παρθένου πηγῆς μέτα, 
ἀκήρατον τε μητρὸς ἀγρίας ἄπο 

ποτὸν παλαιᾶς ἀμπέλου γάνος τόδε" 
τῆς T αἰὲν ἐν φύλλοισι θαλλούσης βίον 
ξανθῆς ἐλαίας καρπὸς εὐώδης πάρα, 
ἄνθη τε πλεκτὰ, παμφόρου γαίας τέκνα. 
ἀλλ᾽, ὦ φίλοι, χοαῖσι ταῖσδε νερτέρων 
ὕμνους ἐπευφημεῖτε, τόν τε δαίμονα 
Δαρεῖον ἀγκαλεῖσθε, γαπότους δ᾽ ἐγὼ 
τιμὰς προπέμψω τάσδε νερτέροις θεοῖς. 
βασίλεια γύναι, πρέσβος ἹΠέρσαις, 

σύ τε πέμπε χοὰς θαλάμους ὑπὸ γῆς, 
ἡμεῖς θ᾽ ὕμνοις αἰτησόμεθα 

φθιμένων πομποὺς 

εὔφρονας εἶναι κατὰ γαίας. 

ἀλλὰ χθόνιον δαίμονες aryvol, 

Γῆ τε καὶ “Ἑρμῆ, βασιλεῦ τ᾽ ἐνέρων, 
πέμψατ᾽ ἔνερθε ψυχὴν ἐς das’ 

εἰ γάρ τι κακῶν ἄκος οἷδε πλέον, 
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ΑἸΣΧΥΛΟΥ͂ 


μόνος av θνητῶν πέρας εἴποι. 

3. eF JS , 3 “ \ / 

ἢ ῥ᾽ ales μου μακαρίτας ἰσοδαίμων βασιλεὺς στρ. α΄. 

βάρβαρα σαφηνὴ 

ἱέντος τὰ παναίολ᾽ αἰανῆ δύσθροα βάγματα; 635 
f 3 4“ f 

παντάλαν ἄχη διαβοάσω; 

νέρθεν ἄρα κλύει μου; 

ἀλλὰ σύ pot, Ta τε καὶ ἄλλοι χθονίων ἀγεμό- 
VES, ἀντ. α΄. 640 

δαίμονα μεγαυχῆ 

27 5 3 7 3 > , ΄-΄ὦᾧἢἪλι Vv “A , . 

ἰόντ᾽ αἰνέσατ᾽ ἐκ δόμων, ἸΤερσᾶν Σουσιγενῆ θεόν 

> ΓΨ, © "ἢ 

πέμπετε δ᾽ ἄνω οἷον οὔπω 645 

Περσὶς ai’ ἐκάλυψεν. 

ἡ φίλος ἁνὴρ, φίλος ὄχθος. φίλα yap κέκευθεν 
ἤθη. στρ. B. 

᾿Αἰδωνεὺς δ᾽ ἀναπομπὸς ἀνείης ᾿Αἰδωνεὺς 650 

Δαρεῖον, οἷον ἄνακτα Δαρειάν. ἠέ 

οὔτε γὰρ ἄνδρας ToT ἀπώλλυ πολεμοφθόροισιν 
ἄταις, ἄντ. 8’. 

θεομήστωρ δ᾽ ἐκικλήσκετο ἹΤέρσαις, θεομήστωρ δ᾽ 

ἔσκεν, ἐπεὶ στρατὸν εὖ ἐποδώκει. NE. 

βαλὴν ἀρχαῖος βαλὴν ἴθι, ἱκοῦ, στρ. γ΄. 

3). > > 5 » 4 μὴ 

ἔλθ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἄκρον κόρυμβον ὄχθου, 

κροκόβαπτον ποδὸς εὔμαριν ἀείρων, 660 

ὔ , / 7 

βασιλείου τιάρας φάλαρον πιφαύσκων. 

βάσκε πάτερ ἄκακε Δαρειὰν, οἷ. 

tf , , f > ov > , 

ὅπως καινά τε κλύῃς νέα T ἄχη, ἀντ. γ. 665 

δέσποτα δεσπότου, φάνηθι. 

Στυγία γάρ τις ἐπ᾽ ἀχλὺς πεπόταται᾽ 

νεολαία γὰρ ἤδη κατὰ Tag ὄλωλε. 670 

βάσκε πάτερ ἄκακε Δαρειὰν, οἷ, 
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3 A A > 
αἰαῖ aiat. ἐπῳδός. 
ὦ πολύκλαυτε φίλοισι θανὼν, 
τί τάδε δυνάτα δυνάτα 675 
Χ A 2] / ’ v ς 7 
περὶ τᾷ oa δίδυμα δι ἀνοιαν ἁμάρτια 
πάσᾳ ya oa τᾷδ᾽, ἐξέφθινθ᾽ αἱ τρίσκαλμοι 
A 7 ” 
νᾶες AVAES ἄναες. 680 


ΔΑΡΕΙ͂ΟΣ. 


> \ “~ ¢s , 3 ef 9 ἴω 
ὦ πιστὰ πιστῶν ἡλικές O ἡβης ἐμῆς 
a i 
Πέρσαι γεραιοὶ, τίνα πόλις πονεῖ πόνον ; 
“ 
στένει, κέκοπται, καὶ χαράσσεται πέδον" 
, > » 8 2 AN / , 
λεύσσων δ᾽ ἄκοιτιν τὴν ἐμὴν τάφου πέλας 
fa / 
ταρβῶ, χοὰς δὲ πρευμενὴς ἐδεξάμην. 685 
al nA a / 
ὑμεῖς δὲ θρηνεῖτ᾽ ἐγγὺς ἑστῶτες τάφου, 
\ a 3 / / 
καὶ ψυχαγωγοῖς ὀρθιάζοντες γόοις 
3 A aA 7 3 >] ἈΝ 3 9 35. 
οἰκτρῶς καλεῖσθέ μ᾽, ἐστὶ δ᾽ οὐκ εὐέξοδον, 
by / 3 \ \ \ 
ἄλλως Te πάντως χοὶ Kata χθονὸς θεοὶ 
λαβεῖν ἀμείνους εἰσὶν ἢ μεθιέναι. 690 
, \ 
ὅμως © ἐκείνοις ἐνδυναστεύσας ἐγὼ 
> f 
nko τάχυνε δ᾽, WS ἄμεμπτος ὦ χρόνου. 
/ 5 3 Ν 7 N 9 Ν ’ 
τί δ᾽ ἐστὶ ἸΤέρσαις νεοχμὸν ἐμβριθὲς κακόν; 
/ Α͂ 
σέβομαι μὲν προσιδέσθαι, σέβομαι δ᾽ ἀντία λέ- 
Eat . στρ. 694 
σέθεν, ἀρχαίῳ περὶ τάρβει. 696 
9 > bp] \ 7 5 a “ 7 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπεὶ κάτωθεν ἦλθον σοῖς γόοις πεπεισμένος, 
μή τι μακιστῆρα μῦθον, ἀλλὰ σύντομον λέγων 
εἰπὲ καὶ πέραινε πάντα, τὴν ἐμὴν αἰδῶ μεθείς. 
7 Ν 7 Ι 3 "3 f 7 
Siowat μὲν χαρίσασθαι, δίομαι δ᾽ ἀντία φά- 
σθαι, ἄντ. 700 
λέξας δύσλεκτα φίλοισιν. 
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7 A ’ / 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπεὶ δέος παλαιὸν σοὶ φρενῶν ἀνθίσταται, 
ἴω fal Ἀ 3 b ] f 
TOV ἐμῶν λέκτρων γεραιὰ ξύννομ᾽, εὐγενὲς γύναι, 
κλαυμάτων λήξασα τῶνδε καὶ γόων σαφές τί μοι 705 
“ 3 “ > oF “ ba) f ™ oe 
λέξον. ἀνθρώπεια δ᾽ ἄν τοι πήματ᾽ av τύχοι βροτοῖς 
A \ 
πολλὰ μὲν yap ἐκ θαλάσσης, πολλὰ δ᾽ ἐκ χέρσου 
κακὰ . 
/ θ Ἂ e / / x A f 
γύγνεται θνητοῖς, ὃ μάσσων βίοτος ἣν ταθῇ πρόσω. 
3 fal f [4 a 
ὦ βροτῶν πάντων ὑπερσχὼν ὄλβον εὐτυχεῖ πότμῳ, 
/ > 3 3 
ὅς θ᾽, ἕως ἔλευσσες αὐγὰς ἡλίου, ζηλωτὸς ὧν 710 
7 3 “ ¢ \ / 
βίοτον evaiwva Πέρσαις ὡς θεὸς διήγαγες, 
νῦν τέ σε ζηλῶ θανόντα, πρὶν κακῶν ἰδεῖν βάθος" 
a> 3 “ n A f . 
πάντα γὰρ, Δαρεῖ᾽, ἀκούσει μῦθον ἐν βραχεῖ χρόνῳ 
Ul aA 3 ¢ A 
διαπεπόρθηται τὰ Wepody πραγμαθ᾽, ws εἰπεῖν ἔπος. 
’ a 5 Ἁ sx , 
τίνι τρόπῳ; λοιμοῦ τις ἦλθε σκηπτὸς, ἢ στάσις 
πόλει; 715 
5 Ὁ 3 3 5 3 3 / “A 
οὐδαμῶς, ἀλλ᾽ app ᾿Αθήνας πᾶς κατέφθαρται 
/ 
στρατός. 
, > 3 a“ 3 A / 2 f ’ 
τίς δ᾽ ἐμῶν ἐκεῖσε παίδων ἐστρατηλάτει; φράσον. 
’ μα 7 aA 3 “ 
θούριος Ἐξέρξης, κενώσας πᾶσαν ἡπείρου πλακα. 
\ x f \ A “ 2 5 μ“ 
πεζὸς ἢ ναύτης δὲ πεῖραν τήνδ᾽ ἐμώρανεν τάλας ; 
5 fa) a 
ἀμφότερα. διπλοῦν μέτωπον nv δυοῖν στρατευ- 
ματοιν. 720 
Lal \ \ A f \ bY A 
πῶς δὲ καὶ στρατὸς τοσόσδε πεζὸς ἤνυσεν περᾶν; 
" , 7 
μηχαναῖς ἔζευξεν “λλης πορθμὸν, ὥστ᾽ ἔχειν πόρον. 
\ ΤΟΣ γς. 7 cf t a / 
καὶ τόδ᾽ ἐξέπραξεν, ὥστε Βόσπορον κλῇσαιν μέγαν ; 
ΘΟ» e , / / 4 / 
ὧδ᾽ ἔχει᾽ γνώμης δέ πού τις δαιμόνων ξυνήψατο. 
an 7 5 7 ef \ va) 
φεῦ, μέγας τις ἦλθε δαίμων, ὥστε μὴ φρονεῖν 
καλώς. 725 
ς 3 fal 7 7 ®@ 4 
ὡς ἰδεῖν τέλος πάρεστιν οἷον ἤνυσεν κακόν. 
\ ῃ δὴ Ie 9 A 3S ᾽ , 
καὶ τί δὴ πράξασιν αὐτοῖς ὧδ᾽ ἐπιστενάζετε; 
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A \ \ \ v f 
AY. ναυτικὸς στρατὸς κακωθεὶς πεζὸν ὦλεσε στρατον. 


AA. 
AT. 


ΔΑ. 
AT. 
AA, 
AT. 
ΔΑ. 
AT 
ΔΑ. 
AT. 
AA, 


> , 4 7 7 
ὧδε παμπήδην δὲ λαὸς πᾶς κατέφθαρται δορί; 
¢ ’ A 

πρὸς τάδ᾽ ὡς Σούσων μὲν ἄστν πᾶν κενανδρίαν 

στένει. 730 
ὦ πόποι κεδνῆς ἀρωγῆς κἀπικουρίας στρατοῦ. 
Βακτρίων δ᾽ ἔρρει πανώλος δῆμος, οὐδέ τις γέρων. 
Ἅ f iv γ᾽} fF , 3 , 
ὦ μέλεος, οἵαν ap ἤβην ξυμμάχων ἀπώλεσε. 

a) A 

μονάδα dé Ξέρξην ἔρημόν φασιν ov πολλῶν μέτα--- 
πῶς τε δὴ καὶ ποῖ τελευτᾶν; ἔστι τις σωτηρία; 735 
v nn r a 
ἄσμενον μολεῖν γέφυραν γαῖν δυοῖν ζευκτηρίαν. 
καὶ πρὸς ἤπειρον σεσῶσθαι τήνδε, τοῦτ᾽ ἐτήτυμον ; 
vat’ λόγος κρατεῖ σαφηνὴς τοῦτο κοὺκ ἔνι στάσις. 

» a? 9 > - A 3 \ AW? 3 \ 
φεῦ, ταχεῖα γ᾽ ἦλθε χρησμῶν πρᾶξις, és δὲ παῖδ᾽ ἐμὸν 

/ 
Ζεὺς ἐπέσκηψεν τελευτὴν θεσφάτων᾽ ἐγὼ δέπου 740 
διὰ μωκροῦ χρόνου Tad ηὔχουν ἐκτελευτήσειν θεούς. 
’ > of me 5 ee 3 4 " 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν σπεύδῃ τις αὐτὸς, χω θεὸς ξυνάπτεται. 
νῦν κακῶν ἔοικε πηγὴ πᾶσιν εὑρῆσθαι φίλοις. 

a > 9 roy ᾽ \ ” , ἢ . 
παῖς δ᾽ ἐμὸς tad οὐ κατειδὼς ἤνυσεν νέῳ θράσει 
oats Εἰλλήσποντον ἱερὸν δοῦλον ὡς δεσμώμασιν 745 
ἤλπισε σχήσειν ῥέοντα, Βόσπορον ῥόον θεοῦ, 

\ , ᾽ \ t 
καὶ πόρον μετερρύθμιζε, καὶ πέδαις σφυρηλάτοις 

“ A 
περιβαλὼν πολλὴν κέλευθον NYU EV πολλῷ στρατῷ, 
Ἁ ΓΝ A \ , v 3 ᾿] 3 7 

θνητὸς ὧν θεῶν δὲ πάντων ᾧετ᾽, οὐκ εὐβουλίᾳ, 
καὶ Ποσειδῶνος κρατήσειν. πῶς τάδ᾽ οὐ νόσος 
φρενῶν 750 
“43 κῶν oF , 5 \ ἢ , 
εἶχε παῖδ᾽ ἐμόν; δέδοικα μὴ πολὺς πλούτου πόνος 
οὑμὸς ἀνθρώποις γένηται τοῦ φθάσαντος ἁρπαγή. 
ταῦτα τοῖς κακοῖς ὁμιλῶν ἀνδράσιν διδάσκεται 

, pom ἢ . 7 > ς \ \ ᾽ , 
θούριος ἘΞέρξης᾽ λέγουσι δ᾽ ὡς σὺ μὲν μέγαν τέκνοις 

A 5 \ 3 ἴω \ > > / cf 
πλοῦτον ἐκτήσω ξὺν αἰχμῇ, τὸν δ᾽ ἀνανδρίας ὕπο 755 
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ἔνδον αἴχμαζειν, πατρῷον δ᾽ ὄλβον οὐδὲν αὐξάνειν. 


τοιάδ᾽ ἐξ ἀνδρῶν ὀνείδη πολλάκις κλύων κακῶν 


τήνδ᾽ ἐβούλευσεν κέλευθον καὶ στράτευμ᾽ ἐφ᾽ 


“Ελλάδα. 

», 3 v δ , 
τουγάρ σφιν ἔργον ἐστὶν ἐξειργασμένον 
μέγιστον, ἀείμνηστον, οἷον οὐδέπω 

ΓΟ sf a 9 , \ 
τόδ᾽ ἄστυ Σούσων ἐξεκείνωσεν πεσὸν, 

“" " \ Ν v 7 3 4 
ἐξ οὗτε τιμὴν Levs ἄναξ τῆνδ᾽ ὦπασεν, 
ἕν᾽ ἄνδρ᾽ ἁπάσης ᾿Ασιάδος μηλοτρόφου 
ταγεῖν, ἔχοντα σκῆπτρον εὐθυντήριον. 
Μῆδος γὰρ ἦν ὁ πρῶτος ἡγεμὼν στρατοῦ" 
4 " 3 7 ἴω , 3 57 "ἢ 
ἄλλος δ᾽ ἐκείνον παῖς τόδ᾽ ἔργον ἤνυσε: 

% fal 
φρένες yap αὐτοῦ θυμὸν φακοστρόφουν. 

7 " 5 3 Ὺ A fa) 3 ! 3 \ 
τρίτος δ᾽ am αὐτοῦ Kupos, εὐδαίμων ἀνὴρ, 
v v A 3 , t 
ἄρξας ἔθηκε πᾶσιν εἰρήνην φίλοις" 
Λυδῶν δὲ λαὸν καὶ Φρυγῶν ἐκτήσατο, 

3 ,ὔ Ἂ bd r 
Ἰωνίαν τε πᾶσαν ἤλασεν Bia 

\ \ 3 “ἤ - ς », 37 
θεὸς γὰρ οὐκ ἤχθηρὲέν, ὡς εὔφρων ἔφυ. 
Κύρου δὲ παῖς τέταρτος ἴθυνε στρατόν. 

7 Ν “ > 3 , f 
πέμπτος δὲ Mapdos ἦρξεν, αἰσχύνη πάτρᾳ 
θρόνοισί T ἀρχαίοισι' τὸν δὲ σὺν δόλῳ 
᾿Αρταφρένης ἔκτεινεν ἐσθλὸς ἐν δόμοις, 

Ν "3 f / Ὁ 7 Os 9 f 
ξὺν ἀνδράσιν φίλοισιν, οἷς τόδ᾽ ἣν χρέος" 


[ἕκτος δὲ Μάραφις, ἕβδομός τ᾽ ᾿Αρταφρένης.] 


2 Ἀ 4 5 2 “A 7 
Kay@ πάλου T ἔκυρσα τοῦπερ ἤθελον 
5 ᾿ \ \ A nA, 
KATECTPATEVTA πολλὰ συν πολλῷ στρατῷ 
3 3 3 7 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐ κακὸν τοσόνδε προσέβαλον πόλει. 
»«᾿ δ᾽ 3 \ ~ 7 ἊΝ 7 ἴω 
Ξέρξης δ᾽ ἐμὸς παῖς νέος ἐὼν νέα φρονεῖ, 
ς 7ὔ \ 
KOU μνημονεύει τὰς ἐμὰς ἐπιστολάς" 
3 Ν a 3 of 5 3 Α 
εὖ γὰρ σαφῶς τόδ᾽ ἴστ᾽, ἐμοὶ ξυνήλικες, 


760 


77° 


775 


780 
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ΡΜ ¢ A A “ δ᾽ v ~ 
ἅπαντες ἡμεῖς, οὗ κράτη TAO ἔσχομεν, ΩΣ 
οὐκ ἂν φανεῖμεν πήματ᾽ ἔρξαντες τόσα. 
ΧΟ. τί οὖν ἄναξ Δαρεῖε, ποῖ καταστρέφεις 
λόγων τελευτὴν; πῶς ἂν ἐκ τούτων ἔτι 
πράσσοιμεν ὡς ἄριστα Ἱ]ερσικὸς ews ; 
ΔΑ. εἰ μὴ στρατεύοισθ᾽ ἐς τὸν Ελλήνων τόπον, 790 
2 > “ A > \ a 
μηδ᾽ εἰ στράτευμα πλεῖον ἢ τὸ Μηδικόν. 
αὐτὴ γὰρ ἡ γῆ ξύμμαχος κείνοις πέλει. 
ΧΟ. πῶς τοῦτ᾽ ἔλεξας, τίνι τρόπῳ δὲ συμμαχεῖ; 
ΔΑ. κτείνουσα λιμῷ τοὺς ὑπερπόλλους ἄγαν. 
ΧΟ. ἀλλ᾽ εὐσταλῆ τοι λεκτὸν ἀροῦμεν στόλον. 705 
ΔΑ. ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ὁ μείνας νῦν ἐν ᾿λλαδος τόποις 
στρατὸς κυρήσει νοστίμου σωτηρίας. 
‘al 53 δ \ Ἂ , 7 
ΧΟ. πῶς εἶπας; οὐ γὰρ πᾶν στράτευμα βαρβάρων 
περᾷ τὸν “ἄλλης πορθμὸν Εὐρώπης ἀπο; 
ΔΑ 


παῦροί γε πολλῶν, εἴ τι πιστεῦσαι θεῶν 800 
χρὴ θεσφάτοισιν, ἐς τὰ νῦν πεπραγμένα 
βλέψαντα' συμβαίνειν yap οὐ τὰ μὲν, τὰ δ᾽ οὔ. 
κεἴπερ TAS ἐστὶ, πλῆθος ἔκκριτον στρατοῦ 
λείπει κεναῖσιν ἐλπίσιν πεπεισμένος. 
μίμνουσι δ᾽ ἔνθα πεδίον ᾿Ασωπὸς ῥοαῖς 805 
ἄρδει, φίλον πίασμα Βοιωτῶν χθονί 

Ὁ a cf 7 δ ἋΣ 7 a 
οὗ σφιν κακῶν ὕψιστ᾽ ἐπαμμένει παθεῖν, 
ὕβρεως ἄποινα καθέων φρονημάτων" 
οὗ γῆν μολόντες “Ἑλλάδ᾽ οὐ θεῶν βρέτη 

4 wn ~ , 
ῃδοῦντο συλᾶν οὐδὲ πιμπράναι νεώς" SIO 

\ b ] 47... 3 [4 7 

βωμοὶ δ᾽ ἀΐστοι, δαιμόνων θ᾽ ἱδρύματα 
πρόρριζα φύρδην ἐξανέστραπται βάθρων. 
τουγὰρ κακῶς δράσαντες οὐκ ἐλάσσονα 

μ \ \ f 5 7 a 
πάσχουσι, τὰ δὲ μέλλουσι, κοὐδέπω κακῶν. 


ΧΟ. 


ΑἸΣΧΥΛΟΥ͂ 


\ ¢f >] 3 yy 9 3 a 
κρηπὶς ὕπεστιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἐκπιδύεται. 
/ ‘ 
τόσος yap ἔσται πέλανος αἱματοσφαγὴς 
\ -“ fa) 
πρὸς yn Πλαταιῶν Δωρίδος λόγχης ὕπο' 
θῖνες νεκρῶν δὲ καὶ τριτοσπόρῳ γονῇ 
f a a 
ἄφωνα σημανοῦσιν ὄμμασιν βροτῶν 
€ 3 [4 7 \ \ “ 
ὡς ory ὑπέρφευν θνητὸν ὄντα χρὴ φρονεῖν. 
e/ \ ? fal 3 5 f 7 
ὕβρις γὰρ ἐξανθοῦσ᾽ ἐκάρπωσε στάχυν 
a ὅθ IK ξαμᾷ θέ 
της, ὅθεν πάγκλαυτον ἐξαμᾷ θέρος. 
A si ¢ “A A 3 / 
τοιαῦθ᾽ ὁρῶντες τῶνδε ταπιτίμια 
, 3 A 
μέμνησθ᾽ ᾿Αθηνῶν “Ἑλλάδος τε, μηδέ Tis 
id / \ 
ὑπερφρονήσας τὸν παρόντα δαίμονα 
, 
ἄλλων ἐρασθεὶς ὄλβον ἐκχέη μέγαν. 
A A , 
Ζεύς τοι κολαστῆς τῶν ὑπερκόπων ἄγαν 
f / 
φρονημάτων ἔπεστιν, εὔθυνος βαρύς. 

“-ᾳ.ᾷζ: n fa) f 
πρὸς ταῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖνον σωφρονεῖν κεχρημένοι 
πινύσκετ᾽ εὐλόγοισι νουθετήμασι, 
λῆξαι θεοβλαβοῦνθ᾽ ὑπερκόμπῳ θρασει. 

2 > \ Ἂ ς / 
σὺ δ᾽, ὦ γεραιὰ μῆτερ ἡ Ἐέρξου φίλη, 
ἐλθοῦσ᾽ ἐς οἴκους κόσμον ὅστις εὐπρεπὴς 
n> ¢ 7 , A 
λαβοῦσ᾽ ὑπαντίαζε παιδί. παντὶ yap 
“Ὁ e¢ 5" ᾿ / ’ Ν , 
κακῶν ὑπ᾽ ἄλγους λακίδες ἀμφὶ σήματι 
a , “ 
στημορραγοῦσι ποικίλων ἐσθημάτων. 
5 3 93 Ν 3 ’ Α Foo ? . 
aX αὑτὸν εὐφρόνως ov πραῦνον δλογοις 
, 4 9 “ ? 3 7 
μόνης γὰρ, οἶδα, σοῦ κλύων ἀνέξεται. 
3 N 3 v ΜᾺ € \ “ f 
ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἄπειμι γῆς ὑπὸ ζόφον κάτω. 
fa ? A 
ὑμεῖς δὲ, πρέσβεις, χαίρετ᾽, ἐν κακοῖς ὅμως 
διδόντες ἡδονὴ θ᾽ ἡμέ 
ψυχῆ oloovTes ἡδονὴν καθ ἡμέραν, 
ὡς τοῖς θανοῦσι πλοῦτος οὐδὲν ὠφελεῖ. 
ἢ πολλὰ καὶ παρόντα καὶ μέλλοντ᾽ ἔτι 
4) "3 5 , 7 ὔ 
ἤλγησ ακούσας βαρβάροισι πήματα. 


oe) 
i 
σι 


oe 
Gr 
OQ 


S40 
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fal , \ 
AT. ὦ δαῖμον, ὥς με πόλλ᾽ ἐσέρχεται Kaka 845 
/ 
ἄλγη, μάλιστα δ᾽ ἥδε συμφορὰ δάκνει, 
ἀτιμίαν γε παιδὸς ἀμφὶ σώματι 
ἐσθημάτων κλύουσαν, ἥ νιν ἀμπέχει. 
2 [οὶ f 
ἀλλ᾽ εἶμι, Kat λαβοῦσα κόσμον ἐκ δόμων 
4 ’ ANS 5» “ U 
ὑπαντιάζειν παίδ᾽ ἐμῷ πειράσομαι. 850 
9 \ ‘ f , 9 A ’ 
ov yap Ta φίλτατ᾽ ἐν κακοῖς προδώσομεν. 
ΧΟ. ὦ πόποι, ἢ μεγάλας ἀγαθᾶς τε πολισσονόμου βιοτᾶς 


ἐπεκύρσαμεν, στρ. α΄. 
εὖθ᾽ ὁ γηραιὸς 
πανταρκὴς, ἀκάκας, ἄμαχος βασιλεὺς, 855 


> 7 A 5 , 
ἰσόθεος Δαρεῖος ἦρχε χώρας. 
- \ b / \ "3 la 3 s \ 
πρῶτα μὲν εὐδοκίμους στρατιᾶς ἀπεφαινόμεθ᾽', NOE 
" 
νομίσματα πύργινα ἄντ. α΄. 
πάντ᾽ ἐπεύθυνον. 860 
ἢ > 9 , > ἢ 3 a 
νόστοι δ᾽ ἐκ πολέμων ἀπόνους, ἀπαθεῖς, 
* * * εὖ πράσσοντας ἦγον οἴκους. 
/ @ 
ὅσσας δ᾽ εἷλε πόλεις πόρον ov διαβὰς “AXucs 
ποταμοῖο, στρ. β΄. 864 
οὐδ᾽ ad ἑστίας συθεὶς, 
οἷαι Στρυμονίου πελάγους ᾿Αχελωΐδες εἰσὶ πάροικοι 


Θρῃκίων ἐπαύλων, 870 
λίμνας T ἔκτοθεν, αἱ κατὰ χέρσον ἐληλαμέναι περὶ 

πύργον ἄντ. β΄. 
τοῦδ᾽ ἄνακτος ἄϊον, 874 


ἽἝλλας τ᾽ ἀμφὶ πόρον πλατὺν ἀρχόμεναι, μυχία 
τε Ἱ]ροποντὶς, 
\ ; /, 
Kal στόμωμα ἹΤοντου" 
vaco θ᾽ αἱ κατὰ πρῶν᾽ ἅλιον περίκλυστοι στρ. γ΄. 8 79 
τῷδε γᾷ προσήμεναι, 


P, 3 
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οἷα Λέσβος, ἐλαιόφυτός τε Σάμος, Χίος, 
ἠδὲ Πάρος, Νάξος, Μύκονος, Τήνῳ τε συνάπτουσ᾽ 885 
ἼΑνδρος ἀγχιγείτων. 


καὶ τὰς ἀγχιώλους ἐκράτυνε μεσάκτους, ἀντ... 
Anpvov, Ἴκάρου θ᾽ ἕδος, S90 


Kat Ῥόδον ηδὲ Κνίδον Κυπρίας te πόλεις, ΤΠ ἀφον, 
ἠδὲ Σόλους, Σαλαμῖνά τε, τᾶς νῦν ματρόπολις τῶνδ᾽ 


αἰτία στεναγμῶν. 896 
Kab τὰς εὐκτεάνους κατὰ κλῆρον ᾿Ιαόνιον πολυ- 

ἀνδρους ἐπῳδός. 
᾿Βλλάνων ἐκράτυνε σφετέραις φρεσίν. goo 


ἀκάματον δὲ Tapny σθένος ἀνδρῶν τευχηστήρων, 

παμμέκτων τ᾽ ἐπικούρων. 

a 2 3 3 / f AN 3 / 

νῦν © οὐκ ἀμφιλόγως θεότρεπτα Tad av φέρομεν 
πολέμοισι 905 

δμαθέντες μεγάλως πλαγαῖσι ποντίαισιν. 


ΣΝ 
“Ww, 
δύστηνος ἐγὼ στυγερῶς μοίρας 
τῆσδε κυρήσας ἀτεκμαρτοτάτης, ΟΙΟ 
ς 3 Ν “ 3 J 
ὡς ὠμοφρόνως δαίμων ἐνέβη 
Περσῶν γενεᾷ" τί πάθω τλήμων; 
λέλυται γὰρ ἐμῶν γυίων ῥώμη 
, ᾽ e 7 3 , 3 3 A 
τήνδ᾽ ἡλικίαν ἐσιδόντ᾽ ἀστῶν. 
εἶθ᾽ ὄφελε, Ζεῦ, καμὲ μετ᾽ ἀνδρῶν QI5 
TOV οἰχομένων 
θανάτου κατὰ μοῖρα καλύψαι. 
ΧΟ. ὀτοτοῖ, βασιλεῦ, στρατιᾶς ἀγαθῆς 


Hl 


TIEPSAI. | 35 

Ν ’ A / ; 
καὶ Ἱ]ερσονομου τιμῆς μεγάλης, 
κόσμου T ἀνδρῶν, 920 
οὺς νῦν δαίμων ἐπέκειρεν. 

A 3 7 Ν 5 , δὸ 
γᾶ δ᾽ αἰάζει τὰν ἐγγαίαν προωδόὸς. 
ἥβαν Ἐέρξᾳ κταμέναν “Αιδου 

t aA, ¢€ 7 \ 
caxtopt Ilepcav’ ἀδοβάται yap 
πολλοὶ φῶτες χώρας ἄνθος 925 
τοξοδάμαντες, πάνυ yap φύστις, 

Χ 3 An 3 7 
μυριὰς ἀνδρῶν, ἐξέφθινται. 
αἰαΐ αἰαὶ κεδνᾶς ἀλκᾶς. 
᾿Ασία δὲ χθὼν, βασιλεῦ γαίας, 
αἰνῶς αἰνῶς ἐπὶ γόνυ κέκλιται. 930 
ὁδ᾽ ἐγὼ, οἰοῖ, αἰακτὸς στρ. α΄. 
μέλεος γέννᾳ, γᾷ τε πατρῴᾳ 
κακὸν ap ἐγενόμαν. 
πρέσφθογγόν σοι νόστου τὰν 935 
κακοφάτιδα βοὰν, κακομέλετον .ἰὰν 
Μαριανδυνοῦ θρηνητῆρος 

/ / 3 4 

πέμψω, πολύδακρυν ἰακχάν. 
Ψ 3 2 “A / » ἤ 
ἰετ᾽ αἰανῆ πάνδυρτον ἄντ. α΄. 940 
δύσθροον αὐδάν. δαίμων γὰρ ὅδ᾽ αὖ 
μετάτροπος ἐπ᾽ ἐμοί. 
ἥσω TOL καὶ πάνδυρτον 
λαοπαθὴῆ τε σεβίζων ἁλίτυπά τε βάρη 945 
πόλεως γέννας πενθητῆρος, 
ἤ 2 3 “ / 
κλάγξω δ᾽ ad γόον apidaxpuy. 


Ἰάνων γὰρ ἀπήυρα, στρ. B. 
Ἰάνων ναύφρακτος 950 


"Ἄρης ἑτεραλκὴς 
νυχίαν πλάκα κερσάμενος. 
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δυσδαίμονά τ᾽ ἀκτάν. 

XO, oiotot βόα καὶ πάντ᾽ ἐκπεύθου, 
ποῦ δὲ φίλων ἄλλος ὄχλος, 
ποῦ δέ σοι παραστάται, 
οἷος nv Φαρανδάκης, 

Lovaas, Πελάγων, 

Δοτάμας ἠδ᾽ ᾿Αγδαβάτας, Ψάμμις, 
Σουσισκάνης τ᾽ 

᾿Αγβάτανα λιπών; 

. ὁλοοὺς ἀπέλειπον 


ΠῚ 
es) 


Tupias ἐκ ναὸς 
ἔρροντας ἐπ᾽ ἀκταῖς 
Σαλαμινιᾶσι στυφελοῦ 
θείνοντας ἐπ᾽ ἀκτᾶς. 
ΧΟ. οἰοιοῖ, ποῦ σοι Φαρνοῦχος 
᾿Αριόμαρδός τ᾽ ἀγαθὸς, 
ποῦ δὲ Σενάλκης ἄναξ, 
ἢ Λίλαιος εὐπάτωρ, 
Μέμφις, OapuBss, 
καὶ Maciorns ApreuBapns * τ᾽ 
ἡ δ᾽ ‘Toraixpas, 
τάδε σ᾽ ἐπανερόμαν. 
EE. ἰὼ ἰώ μοι, 
τὰς ὠγυγίους κατιδόντες 
στυγνὰς ᾿Αθάνας, πάντες ἑνὶ πιτύλῳ, 
ἐὴ ἐὴ, τλάμονες ἀσπαίρουσι χέρσῳ. 
ΧΟ, ἢ καὶ τὸν ἸἹ]ερσῶν αὐτοῦ 
τὸν σὸν πιστὸν πάντ᾽ ὀφθαλμὸν 
μυρία μυρία πεμπαστὰν 
Βατανώχου παῖδ᾽, "᾿Αλπίστον. 


955 


960 


ἀντ. β΄. 


965 


970 


στρ. Υ. 


975 


980 


li] 
3 


ΠΈΡΣΑΙ. 
* * * * 
τοῦ Σεισάμα τοῦ MeyaBara, 
Πάρθον τε, μέγαν τ᾽ Οἰβάρην 
” a x ‘ XN , 
ἔλιπες ἔλιπες; ὦ ὦ ὦ δᾷων. 
Ilépcais ἀγαυοῖς κακὰ πρόκακα λέγεις. 


. ἴυγγά μοι δῆτ᾽ 


ἀγαθῶν ἑτάρων ὑπομιμνήσκεις, 
bd > » \ ῇ “4 
ἄλαστ ἄλαστα στυγνὰ ππροκακα λέγων. 
βοᾷ βοᾷ μοι μελέων ἔντοσθεν nrop. 

é é 


. καὶ μὴν ἄλλον γε ποθοῦμεν, 


Μάρδων ἀνδρῶν μυριόνταρχον 

~~ | 3 7, > 3 7 

ἔξανθιν, ἀρειὸν t ᾿Αγχάρην, 
Δίαιξίν τ᾽ 0 ᾿Αρσάκην 
ἱπππιάνακτας, 

Κηγδαδάταν καὶ Λυθίμναν 
Τόλμον τ᾽ αἰχμᾶς ἀκόρεστον. 

2) bla ᾿ 3 \ ἴω 
ἐταῴφον ἐταῴφον, οὐκ ἀμφὶ σκηναῖς 
τροχηλάτοισιν ὄπιθεν ἑπόμενοι. 


. βεβᾶσι γὰρ τοίπερ ἀγρόται στρατοῦ. 
. βεβᾶσιν, ot, νώνυμοι. 

\ >\ 2\ 5." 
in ty, ἰὼ ἰώ. 


aN +N ? 
. ἰὼ ἰώ, δαίμονες, 


ἔθεσθ᾽ ἄελπτον κακὸν 
διαπρέπον, οἷον δέδορκεν ἄτα. 


/ ? & 3 3. 
. πεπλήγμεθ᾽, οἷαι δι’ αἰῶνος τύχαι. 
. πεπλήγμεθ᾽" εὔδηλα γὰρ, 
. νέαι νέαι δύαιν δύαι. 


Ἰαόνων ναυβατῶν 
κύρσαντες οὐκ εὐτυχῶς. 

f ‘\ 7 \ ~ 
δυσπόλεμον δὴ γένος τὸ Llepoav. 
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985 


5 7 
QvT. Ὑ. 


990 


995 


IOOO 


στρ. δ΄. 


1005 


ἄντ. ὃ΄. 


IOIO 


2 f e a \ a > 5 
, ἀγανόρειος" κατεῖδον δὲ πῆμ᾽ ἄελπτον. ἀντ. ε. 


AISXTAOT 


“ 9 v A \ a) , “ 
πῶς δ᾽ οὔ; στρατὸν μὲν τοσοῦτον τάλας πεπληγ- 
μαι. στρ. ε΄. 


τί δ᾽ οὐκ; ὄλωλεν μεγάλως τὰ Περσᾶν. 1013 
e « \ \ “ Δ 2 fal [4] 
. ὁρᾷς τὸ λοιπὸν τόδε τῶς ἐμᾶς στολᾶς : 
. ὁρώ Ope. 
. τόνδε τ᾽ οἰστοδέγμονα---- 1020 
. τί τόδε λέγεις σεσωσμένον ; 
\ f 
. θησαυρὸν βελέεσσιν ; 
“ 3 ς 3 \ A 
_ Bata γ᾽ ὡς amo πολλῶν. 
. ἐσπανίσμεθ᾽ apwyar. 
. Ἰαόνων λαὸς οὐ φυγαίχμας. 1025 


, f yn of , 

τραπέντα ναὐφρακτον ἐρεῖς ομίλον ; 
3 3 f > 3 \ a “ 
. πέπλον δ᾽ ἐπέρρηξ ἐπὶ συμφορᾷ κακοῦ. 
. παπαῖ παπαῖ. 
Kal πλέον ἢ παπαῖ μὲν οὖν. 1030 
. δίδυμα yap ἐστι Kab τριπλᾶ. 
᾽ / “4 A 
. λυπρὰ, χάρματα δ᾽ ἐχθροῖς. 
. καὶ σθένος γ᾽ ἐκολούσθη. 1035 
. γυμνὸς εἶμι προπομπῶν. 
. φίλων ἄταισι ποντίαισιν. 
Ι 7 [4 e \ / + ΄ 
. δίαινε Siawe πῆμα" πρὸς δόμους δ᾽ ἴθι. στρ. στ΄. 
.aiat aiat, δύα δύα. 
“ 
. βόα νυν ἀντίδουπά μοι. 1040 
δόσιν κακὰν κακῶν κακοῖς. 
. ἴυξε μέλος ὁμοῦ τιθείς. 
. OTOTOTOL. 
al 5 ef “ 
. βαρεῖά γ᾽ ade συμφορά. 
. οἱ μάλα καὶ TOO ἀλγῶ. 1045 
93 7 

,. ἔρεσσ᾽ ἔρεσσε καὶ στέναξζ᾽ ἐμὴν χάριν. ἀντ.οστ΄. 


ΧΟ. 
ΞΕ. 
ΧΟ. 
EE. 
XO. 
EE. 
XO. 
BE. 
XO. 
EE, 
XO. 
RE. 
EE. 
XO. 
EE. 
XO. 
EE. 
EE. 
XO. 
GE. 
XO. 
EE. 
XO. 
EE. 
. ἰὼ ἰὼ, Περσὶς aia δύσβατος. 
. ἐὴ ἰὴ, τρισκάλμοισιν, 


ΠΕΡΣΑΙ. 


\ “7 

διαίνομαιν γοεδνὸς ὧν. 

, 3 “ 
βόα νυν ἀντίδουπα μοι. 
, 4 / 
μέλειν πάρεστι, δέσποτα. 
3 / “ f 
ἐπορθίαζέ νυν γοοίς. 
ὁτοτοτοῖ. 

2 5 

μέλαινα δ᾽ αὖ μεμίξεται---- 
3 “ 
οἱ, στονόεσσα πλαγά. 


Ν “ 3 4 3 f Ἁ “ 
καὶ στὲέρν ἀρασσε καπιβὸα τὸ Μύσιον. 


, o> 
avt avid. 


Kai μον γενείου πέρθε λευκήρη τρίχα. 


ἄπρυγδ᾽ ἄπριγδα para γοεδνά. 


ἀὕΐτει δ᾽ ὀξύ. ΧΟ. καὶ τάδ᾽ ἔρξω. 


, > f 5 A al 
πέπλον δ᾽ ἔρεικε κολπίαν ἀκμῇ χερῶν. 


4 3 9". 
avt avid, 


39 


1050 


στρ. ζ. 


1055 


ἄντ. ©. 


\ , > Μ \ [4 
καὶ Warr ἔθειραν καὶ κατοίκτισαι στρατόν. 


ἄπρυιγδ᾽ ἀπριγδα μάλα γοεδνά. 


διαίνου δ᾽ ὄσσε. ΧΟ. τέγγομαί τοι. 


, 3 / f 
Boa νυν ἀντίδουπά μοι. 
οἷοῖ οἰοῖ. 

9 \ 3 r “ 
αἰακτὸς ἐς δόμους κίε. 

5.Ν \ 3 / 

ἰὼ io, Ilepois aia δύσβατος. 
9 \ \ 2 by 
iwa δὴ κατ᾽ ἄστυ. 

3 Ἁ “ \ f 
twa δῆτα, ναὶ val. 


γοᾶσθ᾽ ἁβροβάται. 


Ν “ 9 “ 
in in, βάρισιν ὁλόμενοι. 


. πέμψω τοί σε δυσθρόοις γόοις. 


1065 


ἐπῳδός. 


1070 


NOTES. 


1—154. This Choric Ode consists of three distinct parts ; 
(1) the Parodos (11. 1—64), written in anapaestic dimeters, and 
sung by the old men forming the Chorus as they move from 
the entrance of the theatre across the orchestra to their place 
around the Thymele; (2) the First Stasimon (Il. 65—140) 
which falls into strophe and antistrophe, and which is sung by 
the Chorus after they have arranged themselves and are sta- 
tionary; (3) the anapaestic lines (ll. 140—154). The first song 
of the Chorus in the Agamemnon (ll. 40—257) should be com- 
pared. It, too, is composite, the anapaestic Parodos (ll. 40— 
104) being immediately followed by the antistrophic Stasimon 
(ll, 105-257). The length of the Parodos is almost exactly 
the same (64 lines) in the two cases, being probably propor- 
tioned in each to the movement of aged feet over the same 
space. In the Persae we notice the absence of the usual 
‘** Prologue”; which is to some extent supplied by the Chorus, 
who give the information necessary to make the spectator 
acquainted with the opening situation. The same thing hap- 
pens in the Suppliants, and no doubt marks a comparatively 
early stage of the dramatic art of Aeschylus. 

In the Parodos the old men, speaking as the venerable 
representatives of Persia, express the apprehension and gloom 
abroad in Susa and throughout the empire touching the absent 
king and army, of whom no tidings reach home, ‘The lan- 
guage in which they dwell on the numbers of the varied host 
and the splendour of its leaders does but bring this feeling 
home to us more forcibly. In the Stasimon the same theme 
᾿ is pursued in fuller detail, and with express mention of the fear 
that, through pride and insolence, the armament may be even 
now involved in the toils of Até. Special uneasiness is 
awakened by the thought that the Persians have quitted their 
old heaven-appointed career of land conquest to brave the perils 
of a passage by sea. Thecity is deserted as a hive whence bees 
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have swarmed, every woman is mourning for her absent one. 
May it not be that city and wives have to mourn their men lost 
to them for ever ! 

At the close of the Ode, the leader, in a few anapaestic 
lines (Il, 140—154), calls on his fellows to join him in delibera- 
tion on the crisis; and then, on the unexpected entrance of 
the queen, mother and regent, bespeaks for her a fitting rever- 
ence. 

In thought, as well as in outward form, we are throughout 
reminded of the choric song of the Agamemnon already men- 
tioned. The old men, trusted counsellors of a queen-regent, 
the gloomy feeling about an absent army, the misgivings as to 
the righteousness of their cause, the fear that, be that cause 
never so righteous, they may yet by cruelty or irreverence pass 
under the wrath of heaven, are common to both plays, and 
suggest that Aeschylus in the more finished work may have 
had the earlier in mind. The dramatic effect of the entrance 
of the queen is similar in each case. 


1, τάδε μὲν--1.6. ἡμεῖς. The Chorus in their first words 
explain who they are, and what (1. 8) is the motive of their 
song. This information would usually be given by the speaker 
of the Prologue. See above. 


2. mora—i.e. of πιστοί. Cp.1.681. The abstract neuter 
is here followed by a genitive. ‘The faithful watch left by 
the Persians (i.e. the king and nobles) who have gone forth to 
Grecian shores.” For the word as applied to Persian coun- 
sellors cp. Xenophon Anab. τ. 5, 15 σὺν rots παροῦσι τών πιστῶν. 
Cp. also γηραλέα πιστώματα in 1. 171. 


3. Kal aoAvypicwv—These words are by some editors 
thought to be a gloss upon τῶν ddvewy (see on 1.6). But if 
this were true of the adjective we should still have to account 
for the intrusion of καὶ into the text. For the adjective ep. 1]. 
9, 45, 53, also ll. 79 and 159. It is always characteristic of 
Aeschylus to use a word repeatedly in the same play or pas- 
sage; here there is a special poetical fitness in the repetition 
of the epithet ““ golden” and its derivative as applied to Persia, 
her city and army, since pride of wealth was the precursor, 
and even the cause (see on 1. 163), of her fall. 


4, κατὰ mperBelav— by virtue of our rank”; not merely 
‘‘of our years”. So the Scholiast. 


5. αὐτὸς avafE—The absolute nature of Persian rule is 
indicated, and is meant to jar upon Athenian ears. See on 
1, 213. 

6. The MSS. have Δαρείου vids, a manifest gloss on Δαρειο- 
γενὴς, which, being written by its side, has crept into the text. 

7. épopevey— to govern”. Cp, Hum. 530. So ἐπωπᾶν 
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in Eum. 929, ἐποπτεύειν, Cho.1. Here the verb takes a geni- 
tive after the analogy of ἄρχειν. 


9. πολυχρύσου---566 on 1. 3. The splendour of the army, 
elittering with gold, is meant. 
10. κακόμαντις... ἔσωθεν --““ My soul from within me is all 
too sorely stirred and becomes a prophet of ill”’, 1. 6. my fore- 
boding soul is its own prophet. Cp. θυμόμαντις in 1. 224, also 
Agam. 942, &e. especially the words μαντιπολεῖ δ᾽ ἀκέλευστος 
ἄμισθος ἀοιδὰ, and 
τὸν δ᾽ ἄνευ λύρας ὅμως ὑμν ὡδεῖ 
θρῆνον ᾿Ἑρινύος αὐτοδίδακτος ἔσωθεν 
θυμός. 

So too Hamlet’s “Ὁ my prophetic 508] 17" 

The Schohasts explain ὀρσολοπεῖται by ταράσσεται, or 

κινεῖται. In the Homeric hymn to Hermes we have 

ἢ με βοῶν ἕνεχ᾽ ὧδε χολούμενος ὀρσολοπεύεις : 

i.e.‘‘dost thou provoke me?” and the adjective ὀρσόλοπος is used 
by Anacreon as an epithet of Ares, ‘‘blustering”’. Perhaps 
this verb is merely a lengthened and emphatic poetical varia- 
tion of ὄρνυται, the termination never having had any signifi- 
cance (compare μελάγχιμος, δύσχιμος, both used by Aeschylus). 
Aristotle would call such a word ἐξηλλαγμένον i.e. varied in form 
(Poet. c. 21), nis instance being δεξιτερὸν for δεξιόν. The same 
account would hold for ὀρσοπολεῖται, which is the reading of 
one MS. 


12. 18. The reading of the text is that of all MSS. Two 
reasons are given for the distress and anxiety just described: 
(1) the whole force of Asia has gone forth ; (2) no message 
comes home. To the former of these the clause νέον δ᾽ ἄνδρα 
βαὔξει is attached, being virtually equivalent to ὥστε βαὔξειν 
αὐτὸν (τὸν θυμὸν) τὸν νέον ἄνδρα. ‘‘ The whole force of Asia has 
gone forth, and my soul yearns and eries aloud for its young 
hero.” This appears better than, with one Scholiast, to take 
᾿Ασία, supplied out of ᾿Ασιατογενὴς, for the subject to βαύὔζει. 
The verb occurs in a somewhat similar context in Agam. 447 
τάδε otyd τις βαὔξει, of the inarticulate expression of a people’s 
discontent at the prolonged absence of its king and army. 
Here it is used transitively. The words νέον ἄνδρα are usually 
understood of Xerxes, though the expression is somewhat 
strange. The variation οἴχωκεν, ἐὸν δ᾽ ἄνδρα Bai'fer, which, so 
far as letters go, is the same reading, is perhaps possible, the 
epic ἐὸν being supported by other epic forms in this play (see 
on 1. 782): it would mean, as a Scholiast suggests, ‘‘its own 
hero”. Herodotus in speaking of the consternation caused at 
Susa by the news of the defeat, adds οὐκ οὕτω δὲ περὶ τῶν νηῶν 
ἀχθόμενοι ταυτα of Πέρσαι ἐποίευν ws wept αὐτῷ "Ξέρξῃ δειμαί- 
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vovres, This concentration of feeling on one person comes out 
frequently in the play, and is perhaps indicated here. 


14. For the elaborate system of posts (dyyapytn) established 
by the Persians to send home news on this occasion cp. Herod. 
vill. 97—8, and see Introd. p. xxxiii. 


16. otte—i.e. περὶ τούτων οἱ K.T.X. 


᾿Εἰκβατάνων --ὅ0 all MSS, The form ’AySdrava is found in 
Herod. 1. 98, &c. 


17. Ktoowov—Of Cissia, a province of Susiana. For the 
form cp. Βυβλίνων ὀρῶν in Prom, 811. Κισσιακὸν would be more 
regular; but,as Mr Paley points out, Aeschylus imagined a city, 
Κίσσα, of which Κίσσινος would be the proper adjective. Cp. 

. 119. 


19. PabSyv—Adverb descriptive of the slow, compact march 
of infantry. Cp. σύρδην 1. 54. 


20. otidos—(cp. 1. 366) ““ ἃ dense array of war”. 


21. In the spirit of an epic poet (cp. the end of Il. 11.) Aeschy- 
lus gives a list of Persianleaders. Their names, here rehearsed 
with pride and circumstance, though the note of misgiving has 
even already been struck, are introduced partly to intensify the 
shock of disaster when the same names are heard in the list of 
the slain ; partly to suggest details of Eastern history, gratifying 
the historical curiosity of the audience (much as the details of 
Jo’s wanderings in the Prometheus gratify its geographical 
sense); and still more to give vividness and reality, because the 
names had been, but were no lenger, sounds of terror to Athe- 
nians who heard the play. Some of the names we do not meet 
elsewhere; they may have been coined by the poet; others 
appear to have been slightly altered in form. We may parti- 
cularly notice the frequent recurrence of the long a sound, as 
in MeyaBarns, ᾿Αρτεμβάτης, Papaviaxns, Σωσθάνης. 

21. “Aplorpyns—ep. 1. 340. 


*Aptradpévys—i.e. Artaphernes, Herodotus (vm. 74) men- 
tions him as commanding Mysians and Lydians. He had been 
the colleague of Datis in the former invasion, Cp. 1. 776. 


22. MeyaBdarns—Herod. (vir. 97) mentions Μεγάβαζος ὁ 
MeyaBarew as a commander of the fleet.— Ao.domrys—Pro- 
bably the same person as Ὑστάσπης (Herod. vir. 64), a son of 
Darius and Atossa, 


23. vrayot—Again in 1. 3824 and 1. 480, also in Prom. 324: 
ep. Agam. 110. 

24, βασιλῆς βασιλέως ὕποχοι--- ΟΡ. Herod. vii. 67: “Παρ- 
ἤσαν μετάμεμπτοι οἱ τῶν ἐθνέων τῶν σφετέρων τύραννοι καὶ ταξί- 
ἀρχοι ἀπὸ τῶν νηῶν, Kal ἵζοντο ὡς σφι βασιλεὺς ἑκάστῳ τιμὴν 
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édeduxee”. The Persian king affected the title of ‘“‘ king of 
kings”. Thus in the (alleged) epitaph of Cyrus— 

ἔνθαδ᾽ ἐγὼ κεῖμαι Κῦρος, βασιλεὺς βασιλήων. 
Cp. Choeph. 355 and Conington’s note. 


25. σοῦνται---ἃ rare form, used several times by Aeschylus, 
for σεύονται. 


26. rofo8dpnavres—Cp. 1. 30, 1. 926, also 1. 85. The bow 
-was the national weapon of Persia (see on 1, 147). ἱπποβάται 

Horsemanship also was their pride, as shewn in the well known 
three points of Persian education: to ride, to shoot with the 
bow, and to speak the truth (Herod. 1. 136). 


28. εὐτλήμονι---Μ. has ἐν τλήμονι, but is corrected by other 
MSS. The phrase is epic, and suggests the joy of battle 
(χάρμη of the next line). 

29. ᾿Αρτεμβάρης (a)—Cp. 1. 802, alsol. 971. ἱππιοχάρμης 
—again in 1. 106. 

30. Maciorns—again 971. In both places M. has Ma- 
σίστρης ; but cp. Herod. vir. 82 and 1x. 107, where Masistes, 
a son of Darius and Atossa, is mentioned. 


81, PapavSdnyns—Herodotus twice (vit. 79 and 1x. 76) 
mentions a Pharandates, 


32. Σωσθάνης (i)—For the spondee before the last sylla- 
ble of the paroemiac see on 1.152. Here it was clearly Aes- 
chylus’ intention to use a number of long syllables, especially 
in the proper name. See above onl, 21. 


33. Cp. Supp. 855 for the fertility and life-giving virtues 
of Nile. 


37. ᾿Αρσάμης--ορ. Herod. vii. 69, 


wyvylovs—Ancient. In 1, 974 the epithet is applied to 
Athens, in Theb. 321 to Grecian Thebes. 


38. ᾿Αριόμαρδος---ορ. 1.321. He is mentioned by Herodo- 
tus (v11. 67 and 78) as a son of Darius. 

89. ἐλειοβάται---ΤῊΘ inhabitants of the Delta of the Nile. 
Cp. Thue, 1.110, μαχυμώτατοί εἰσι τῶν Αἰγνπτίων οἱ Ἕλειοι. 

41, ἁβροδιαίτων---Ορ. Herod. 1. 155. 


42, ott” ἔπίπαν κ.τ.λ.--- and they who people in all its 
length the continent”, i.e. not the Lydians only but the Ionian 
Greeks also who dwelt on the same mainland. Two construe- 
tions seem to be combined— 


(1) of κατέχονσιν ἐπὶ πᾶσαν τὴν ἤπειρον 

(2) οἱ κατέχουσι πάντα τὰ ἠπειρογενῆ ἔθνη. 
ἐπὶ πᾶν or ἐπίπαν as an adverb usually means ‘on the whole, 
generally”; here it is equivalent to παντελώς, διόλου. Some 
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take it to be an adjective, but compounds of πᾶς make the 
neuter termination short, 


44, “Apxreds—-cp. 1. 44. 


βασιλῆς --5866. on 1. 24, 8lomo.—formed from the epic 
διέπω. Thus Hom. Jl. τι. 207: 
ws ὁγε κοιρανέων διέπε στρατύν 
i.e. marshalled the army. 


_ 45. modtxpvoor—see on 1. 3. ἐπόχους---““ riding in cha- 
riots”. In Il. 54 the word is used with a genitive. 


46. éoppoow—This verb is used correctly of Sardis which 
sends forth its troops, by zeugma of the captains who lead 
them on. The verb is a strong one, meant to suggest, by way 
of excuse for their conduct, the compulsion under which the 
Ionian Greeks served. 


47. “Τὴ ranks of two or three poles abreast ”’, that is, in 
column of marcn, when two or three chariots, each with one 
pole, i.e. two horses, went abreast. Schol. τέθριππα... ἑξαϊππα 
πληρώματα. Thus the line describes the numbers of the cha- 
riots; a smaller number would have moved (as these must 
have done on ordinary roads) singly. 


48. Cp. 1. 27. προσιδέσθαι---Ἴ0 the middle voice cp. 
oréverat in 1. 62. 


40. ‘The dwellers near sacred Tmolus (Lydians) are 
straining to cast the net of slavery around Hellas”. στεῦνται. 
There are traces of an old reading στεῦται, explained by the 
Scholiast as an instance of the ‘‘Schema Pindaricum,” more 
probably due to the fact that the singular forms alone of this 
verb are found in Homer, The verb is several times used by 
him in the sense of ‘‘to be in act intent” to do something, 
often with a notion of boasting, thus: Il. 11. 83 στεύται yap 
re ἔπος εἰπεῖν κορυθαίολος ἙΙκτωρ. Cp. Od. x1. 584. 

51. λόγχης dkpoves—‘‘ anvils of the spear’’, i.e. on whom 
the foeman’s spears ring, as hammer blows on an anvil. Cp. 
Shakspeare, Coriolanus, Act 1v. Sc. v. where Aufidius says: 

‘* Here I clip 
The anvil of my sword” 
i.e, the armed body of his old enemy; also ‘‘ sonantem Palla- 
dis Aegida ”—-Horace Od. 111. 4, 57. 

52. The poet passes to the Hastern extremity of the 
Persian empire. 

dakovTiorat—Cp, Herod. vit. 74, ἀκοντίοισι δὲ ἐχρέωντο ἐπι- 
καύτοισι (of Mugoi). 

53. tmodtxpvoos—See on |. 8, 

πάμμικτον sxNov—Some of the contempt which the Athe- 
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nian poet would feel for the motley host of Xerxes passes into 
the speech of the Persian eiders. So βροδιαίτων, 1. 41 &e. 


54. ovpSnv—adverb, descriptive of the loose order in which 
the Babylonian mob swept through the roads; Lat. tractim, it 
is contrasted to βάδην, 1. 19, which describes the march of 
steady troops. σύρεσθαι is used by later writers of the sweep 
of rivers, so the metaphor of 1. 86, μεγάλῳ ῥεύματι φωτῶν, May 
perhaps be compared. 

54, ἐπόχους---566 on 1. 45. 


55. The phrase is formed on an epic model; ep. ἀλκὶ 
πεποιθὼς, ἄο, For πιστὸς with the dative cp. Prom. 919. 


56. The Persian sword, or scimitar, is described by Hero- 
dotus (vir. 54) Περσικὸν ξίφος ὃν ἀκινάκην καλέουσιν. 


57. ‘At the dread summons of the king.” In Agam. 802 
the compulsion exercised by the Atridae, ‘‘ forcing courage upon 
dying men”’, is part of the grievance against them. Here the 
words are meant to jar on the ears of Athenians, who served 
for the free love of country. 


59—64. Such are the men who have gone forth to Hellas : 
hence this weary watching of our country which gave them 
nurture for all; of wives and parents, each for their own. 


62, The feeling expressed by βαύξει in 1. 15. Cp. Agam. 
545, For the verb in the middle cp. Z'heb. 872. Cp. also rpo- 
μέονται in 1. 64, and προσιδέσθαι in 1. 48. telvovra—The active 
voice is used intransitively of place, but not usually of time. 


65—139. The Chorus, having reached their stations about 
the Thymele, begin the first Stasimon (see on 1. 1), The 
strain is still one of foreboding.—The king has gone forth; he 
has placed his yoke upon the Hellespont; he is sternly driving 
on his hosts by sea and land to meet the famed spearmen his 
foe. Who shall be of any account to withstand that wave of 
war, the brave army of Persia? Yet if the god be driving him 
to ruin, how shall man, be he never so nimble, escape the 
heaven-spread toils? For conquest, and battles and sieges 
were of old ordained for Persians, but now they have learned to 
look on the sea and to dare its passage.—Therefore my heart 
within me is darkened; I fear lest the cities of Persia have to 
mourn for the host which has crossed the sea, and which comes 
back no more. 

The metre of the first two pairs of Strophes and of the 
Epodus is the ‘‘ lonic a minore”’, consisting of the foot of that 
name (~ ~ — -), and familiar to us from Horace’s attempt (Odes 
111. 12), relieved by a few anapaests. The metre of the remain- 
ing three pairs of Strophes is ehiefly trochaic. The somewhat 
monotonous yet tumultuous rhythm of the Ionic measure well 
suits the alternate pride and foreboding of the old men. 
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65. περσέπτολις---5ο called by a somewhat insolent pro- 
lepsis. Cp. 1. 178. 


67. ‘Having crossed the strait of Hella daughter of 
Athamas on a rope-bound bridge.”—-The strait is called by 
its full mythological name to bring it into forcible contrast 
with the paltry device by which Xerxes had dared to cross it. 


AL.oSéopw—referring to the six cables, two of flax and four 
of papyrus, which were drawn across the strait above the ships, 
to hold them together, and to support the roadway (Herod. vit. 
36, and Grote chap. xxxvitt.). 


71. πολύγομφον 880 pa— a roadway of many a clamp” 
refers rather to the whole bridge of boats than to the mere 
roadway. There is suppressed contempt in the words, as in 
λινοδέσμῳ above. 


73. Sovpros—Cp. 1. 754. 


75, ποιμανόριον éAavver—Founded on the Homeric ποιμένι 
λαῶν. Cp. ποιμάνωρ 1. 241, 

76. ‘In two parts, trusting, both on land and by sea, to 
strong and stern overseers.” —As in 1. 58 the compulsion put 
upon the Persian soldiers is dwelt upon. ἔκ τε θαλάσσας i.e. 
ναυτικοῖς Te. ἐκ iS used like the Latin e in such phrases as 
‘‘ex parte maris” &e. Cp. ἐξ ἑνὸς ῥόθου 1. 462, χερὸς ἐκ δορι- 
πάλτου Agam. 116. | 

80. χρυσογόνου yeveds—An allusion to the story of Perseus, 
the mythical ancestor of the Persians, born of Danae, whom 
Zeus visited in a shower of gold. The reading of the MSS. 
is χρυσονόμου, 1.6. χρυσέας (see on 1, 3), but most editors 
prefer the more poetical reading given in the text, 


ἰσόθεος φώς--Ο. 1. 157. 


81. ‘*Flashing from his eyes the dark glance of the deadly 
serpent.’ —xudyeos is a frequent epithet of the eyebrows, mean- 
ing dark, 1.6. grim. Thus βλεφάρων ἀπὸ xvaveawy—Hesiod 
Shield of Hercules 7. It is also used of the colour of a snake’s 
body in the same poem |. 167 and by Homer. Here we might 
understand it either of the grim glance, or, by hypallage, of 
the glance of the dark serpent. There is a reference to the 
superstitious dread of a serpent’s glance. Mr Keble (Prelect. 
Vol. 1. p. 802) thinks that some hereditary peculiarity of feature 
in Xerxes is intended. The last two syllables of κυάνεον are 
scanned as one by synizesis. Cp. θεοῦ]. 157, πορφυρέᾳ 1. 317. 


84. Σύριόν θ᾽ ἅρμα diwxwy—In the oracle given to the 
Athenians at Delphi (Herod. νι. 140) we find 
κατὰ γάρ μιν ἐρείπει 
wip τε καὶ ὀξὺς "Αρης Συριηγενὲς ἅρμα διώκων. 
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The Scholiast tells us that Syrian is here used for Assyrian, 
a common confusion (cp. Herod. vit. 63: οὗτοι ὑπὸ μὲν Ελληνων 
ἐκαλέοντο Σύριοι, ὑπὸ δὲ τῶν βαρβάρων ᾿Ασσύριοι ἐκλήθησαν). The 
Persians, as the inhabitants of a mountain region, would not 
make use of war-chariots, till they learnt to employ them from 
the Assyrians of the Mesopotamian plain,—Rawlinson on 
Herodotus 1. 6. For the use of διώκων ep. Lheb. 371, Hum. 
402; and so in Homer of ships, 


85. The national weapons of Persia and of Greece are op- 
posed as in 1. 147, and in δουρικλύτοις we have a touch to 
gratify Athenian pride. τοξόδαμνον cp. 1. 26. 

86. ‘But (be they never so famous with the spear), none is 
so proved a warrior that he may withstand our mighty wave of 
men, or restrain by firm barriers the invincible wave of the 
sea.” The construction is οὐδεὶς δὲ (τῶν δουρικλύτων) οὕτω 
δόκιμός ἐστιν ὥστε, ὑποστὰς τῷ μεγάλῳ ῥεύματι, εἴργειν κιτ.λ. 
The easy metaphor of 1. 86, aman trying to withstand a stream, 
is deepened into the more forcible one of 1. 87. With the first 
metaphor we may compare Homer’s weird account of Achilles’ 
conflict with the river Scamander (Il. xx1, 257-271) which fills 
up the picture suggested by ὑποστὰς, though we need not sup- 
pose that Aeschylus had that passage in mind, 

93. Cp. 1. 104. 


Qcot—for the synizesis see on 1, 81. θνατὸς emphatic, θνατὸς 


wv 


ων, 


94—100. But, though army be strong and people valiant, 
yet if the gods be luring man to ruin, none may escape their 
toils. The idea that the gods watch jealously the prosperous, 
and delight in their downfall, belongs to Aeschylus’ earlier 
creed. In “μην. 535 it is impiety alone which leads to ruin: 
in dgam. 750 the wrong popular notion is expressly denied. 
Yet even there the god is represented as triumphing in the 
helpless state of the sinner, though of none other, when the day 
of justice comes. Agam. 896 &e. 


95. ‘Who has so nimble a foot? who is master of a bound 
so light (that he may escape the gods)?” ἀνάσσων is the reading 
of all MSS., and is to some extent paralleled by κώπης ἄναξ in 
1.378. ἀνάσσων is a correction of Turnebus, which has been 
adopted by Brunck, Hermann, and others, evaeréos—For the 
synizesis see on l. 81. 


97. Here M. has 
φιλόφρων “γὰρ σαίνου- 
σα τὸ πρῶτον “παράγει 
βροτὸν εἰς ἀρκύστατα. 


Though we have no antistrophe to guide us, the prevailing 
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metre of the epodos is evidently the ‘‘ Ionic a minore” (see on 
1. 65). We can hardly hesitate to accept Seidler’s reading 
mapacaiver,on which the words σαίνουσα τὸ πρῶτον παράγει are ἃ 
natural gloss, which may easily have crept into the text. 

tapacaive-—Compounds of παρὰ mean to do anything to a 
man’s hurt, thus παράγειν, παραφυλάττειν ἄο. 

els ἄρκνας ata for ἀρκύστατα is due to Hermann, and is 
supported by the Scholiast, who quotes passages from Homer 
about Até. 


100. Cp. Agam. 354—361, 


nr ἐπὶ Τροίας πύργοις ἔβαλες 
στεγανὸν δίκτυον, ὡς μήτε μέγαν 
μήτ᾽ οὖν νεαρῶν τιν’ ὑπερτελέσας 
μέγα δουλείας 

γάγγαμον, ἄτης παναλώτου. 


101--109. Fate made her ordinance firmly of old, ap- 
pointing to the Persian wars of conquest by land. 


101. Motpa—Fate, she who divides or distributes to each 
his portion, and takes care that he keeps to it. 


105. ‘ Wars in which towers are destroyed.” σπυργοδαΐκ- 
tous belongs to a class of Aeschylean epithets which are passive 
in form, but of which the passive force can only be brought 
out by a periphrasis. So κοπάνων ἀνδροδαΐκτων, Cho. 860, 1.6. 
‘‘axes with which men are slain”; ἀτης ravadwrov, Ayam. 861 
‘“(the net) of Até, in which all are taken”. 

106. διέπειν--ον. 1. 44. 

ἱππιοχάρμας- -ΟΡ. 1. 29. 

107. dvactdcas—cp. Agam. 589, ἅλωσιν ᾿λίον τ᾿ ἀνά- 
στασιν. 

108. ἔμαθον §’—The Greek poets often unfavourably con- 


trast knowledge after acquired and learnt from others with 
that which comes by nature. Thus Pindar— 


σόφος ὁ πολλὰ εἰδὼς φνᾷ 
μαθόντες δὲ κ.τ.λ. Ol. τι. 86. 


The language here used about the sea, ‘with its broad path- 
ways, which the rough wind frets to whiteness”, is in con- 
temptuous though suppressed contrast to that used about the 
bridge, ‘‘ with its fine spun cables, its shifts for putting a host 
across the straits”, The sea in the mouth of a Persian 
would suggest danger, to an Athenian hearer safety and delight. 
109—112. Now they have learnt to look on the sea and to 
trust flimsy devices for crossing it. Here then is the fear, that 
in this new line of adventure the gods may be preparing an 
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unforeseen danger. The crossing of the Hellespont is the 
primary cause of alarm, but this is extended to all meddling 
with matters concerning the sea, a new and untried element to 
Persians. | 


111, ἐσορᾶν---ορ. Horace Od. 1. 8, 18, &e.— 


Qui siccis oculis monstra natantia, 
Qui vidit mare turgidum, &ce., 


πόντιον ἀλσος-- The sea is called a sacred enclosure (cp. 
τέμενος αἰθέρος in 1. 365) on which the Persians have dared to 
trespass. So ἁλέρρυτον ἄλσος in Supp. 848, 


114, ratra—‘ Therefore”; lit. ‘‘with reference to this’’, 
the accusative being governed by the verbal action of the sen- 
tence generally. Cp. 1. 159 and 1. 165. So in Soph. Ο. 7. 
1005. 


μελαγχίτων.--ἰ.6. μέλαινα, from the Homeric φρένες ἀμφι- 
μέλαιναι. So Theognis 1199 καί μοι κραδίην ἐπάταξε μέλαιναν, 
and Cho. 418 σπλάγχνα δέ μοι κελαινοῦται. The first part only 
of the compound is really significant, the latter part perhaps 
vaguely suggests the notion of darkness shrouding the heart 
like a mantle, and so emphasises the picture of gloom, but 
it does not affect the meaning of the whole word, Cp. ὀξύ- 
χειρὶ in Cho. 23, on which see Conington’s note. 


115. dpvooerar—Cp. 1. 161. 


116. éa—a®%Persian exclamation recurring many times 
in this play. Here it is the audible expression of φόβῳ in the 
last line, and is effectively placed between φόβῳ and orparev- 
ματος, the word which shows the direction of the fear. Translate 
ες Therefore my darkling heart is torn by fear, alas and well-a- 
day! for this Persian host, lest our city learn that the great 
capital of Susa’s land is emptied of her men ”’. 


117. πόλις is the city generally including its citizens, ἄστυ 
the buildings and streets. The two words are used by Homer 
together, as 

φράζεο viv ὅππως κε πόλιν καὶ ἄστν σαώσεις. 
Hom, Ji, xvi, 144. 
Others take στρατεύματος as the genitive after κένανδρον, or 
it might be taken as following the interjection, as in Theb., 
597 : 
φεῦ τοῦ συναλλάσσοντος ὄρνιθος K.T.X. 


119, τὸ Κισσίων πόλισμ᾽.--ὅ66 on 1. 17. 


120. ἀντίδουπον éooerat—‘‘be heard in loud response”. The 
word is descriptive of the sound of breasts beaten in mourning. 
Observe the construction, μὴ πόλις πύθηται... ἔσσεται... πέσῃ. 
The aorist subjunctive and future indicative are frequently 
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found in the same sentence, in a deliberation, as in Cho. 88, or 
in a final clause after ὅπως, as in Cho. 264—5. The present case 
is different, because a future indicative does not usually stand 
alone with μὴ, as it does after ὅπως or in deliberation. Here the 
clause with the future may be an independent statement (the 
poet expressing as a future fact the mourning of the city of 
Cissa}; which is loosely appended to the first clause containing 
a subjunctive verb, and followed by another containing a sub- 
junective verb, thus forming a parenthesis between them. 
But see Mr Paley’s note on the grammatical point, and the 
instances there quoted. 


121. τοῦτ᾽ éros—i.e. 64. The construction is in effect 
a nominative absolute, ὅμιλος being in loose apposition with 
πόλισμα. 


125. For rent garments as a sign of Oriental mourning 
ep. 1. 199, J. 537, 1. 835, and 1. 1060 of this play, also Chocph. 
27, the Chorus of that play being probably Trojan captives. 

126. For the connexion of thought see on 1. 109. 


127, medooriBrjs—‘‘ travelling on foot”, So Supp. 1000. 
But ἡλιοστιβῇ in Prom. 791, ‘‘ travelled over by the sun”. 


129. The metaphor of bees swarming out and leaving the 
hive (i.e. Susa) empty seems to be as original as it is strik- 
ing. ; 

ἐκλέλοιπεν.---"8 5 gone forth and left the hive empty. So in 
Theb. 201, also in Herodotus vir. 50 ἐμπρῆσαι Θεσπιέων τὴν 
πόλιν αὐτῶν ἐκλελοιπότων. Cp. Soph. El. 19 and 1149. 


130. ‘‘ Having gone forth and crossed the spur jutting into 
the sea, common to either land, by which both shores are 
yoked.” The bridge of boats which projected at its two ends 
from either land into the sea, and yet being one bridge was 
common to both shores is, by a harsh metaphor, thus desig- 
nated. For dudifevxroy in this sense see on 1. 105. This is 
Blomfield’s rendering, and is approved by Linwood, but the 
exact meaning of the words of the text cannot be certainly 
settled. The Scholiast takes πρῶν᾽ ἅλιον of the Hellespont 
itself, the water thrust out between Asia and Europe as a pro- 
montory of land is thrust out into the sea. Hermann under- 
stands by πρῶνα the shore on either side, quoting 1. 879. Cp. 
Agam. 307 as to the word πρών. 


135. For the construction Περσίδες---ἑκάστα---λείπεται, cp. 
Hom. Il. xvr. 264— 


ar » «- 
οἱ δ᾽ ἀλκιμὸν nrop ἔχοντες 
πρόσσω was πέτεται, καὶ ἀμύνει οἷσι τέκεσσι. 


ἁβροπενθεῖς ---““ in tenderness of grief”. The MSS. have 
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ἀκροπενθεῖς, The alteration, which is a very slight one, since 
β and « are much alike both in uncial and cursive writing, and 
which is supported by the interpretation of the Scholiast, is 
due to Mr Paley. The word would be naturally used of the grief 
of Asiatic women (cp. ἁβρόγοοι, 1. 541). ἀκροπενθεῖς would 
mean ἀκραὶ πένθος, i.e. in extreme grief, 


ἑκάστα πόθῳ diddvopt—repeated from 1. 133, only here 
the mourning of each woman for her own lord is par- 
ticularised. Cp. Agum. 411, στίβοι φιλάνορες, in a passage 
where the chilly sadness of the couch which the wife has left 
is pictured. Cp. also Agam. 856, τοὺς φιλάνορας τρόπους. 

180, evvarjpa—ep. 1. 157. 


aromepbauéva—is the better supported reading, though 
προπεμψαμένη has MS. authority, and the MSS. cannot always 
be trusted as to the insertion or omission of p after consonants. 
The latter would perhaps suit the passage better; on the other 
hand, ἀποπέμπεσθαι is used (as in Herod. vr. 63) for “ to di- 
vorce”’, an association which would give some force to this 
passage. 

139. povofvE—A rare compound, which is really an oxy- 
moron in itself: “in a single union ”’, i.e. in a loneliness more 
lonely because it replaces union. Cp. μόνος ὧν ἔφεδρος, Cho, 866. 


_ 140. Here, the Ode being finished, the leader addresses 
his fellows in a few anapaestic lines as he turns to the matter 
in hand. | 

dye—The singular as in πηι. 307. 
Tlépcat, cp. 1.1, 1.171. 


141. στέγος dpxatov—i.e. the royal palace, in front of 
which the proscenium hes. 


143. χρεία δὲ mpoorjke—A prose writer would have used 
γὰρ rather than δέ. See on 1. 13. 


144, dpa—like Latin scilicet. The deliberation, which 
in the absence of news from the seat of war promises to be 
a barren one, is to be as to the probable success of Xerxes and 


the Persians. For the prominence given to the former see on 
1. 12. | 


145. Aapeoyevtis—cp. 1. 6. 

146. ‘Our own blood, as his forefather’s name shows,” 
1, 6. true-born son of Perseus the eponymus of the Persians. 
See on 1. 80; the form πατρώνυμιον seems to be supported by 
ἐπωνύμιος, used by Pindar and Herodotus. γένος then is used 
for συγγενὴς, and so the Scholiast explains it. ΄ 


147. For the Persian bow opposed to the Greek spear cp. 
1. 85. 
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150. Here Atossa enters, borne forth from her palace in 
a car or litter of state (cp. 1. 607). The old men, following the 
Coryphaeus, rise and prostrate themselves, 


150. ‘A light equal to the eyes of the gods.” An Oriental 
hyperbole is intended. See on 1.80. The Scholiast however 
interprets ‘(who is a light to my eyes, equal to gods” and so 
most editors. 


152. mpoomlrve—This reading places a spondee before the 
last syllable of the paroemiac. See onl. 82. Hermann gives 
προπίτνω, προπίτνω, Mr Paley προπίτνωμεν. Such prostration 
was necessary before addressing a Persian monarch. For a 
Greek’s opinion on such ceremony see Agam. 919—925, 


155. As directed, the old men address the queen in words 
of homage. The dialogue opens in the trochaic tetrameter, 
the ancient metre of tragedy, afterwards superseded by the 
more conversational trimeter iambic (7d μὲν yap πρῶτον τετρα- 
μέτρῳ ἐχρῶντο διὰ τὸ σατυρικὴν καὶ ὀρχηστικωτέραν εἶναι τὴν 
ποίησιν, λέξεως δὲ γενομένης αὐτὴ ἡ φύσις τὸ οἰκεῖον μέτρον εὗρε" 
μάλιστα γὰρ λεκτικὸν τῶν μέτρων τὸ ἰαμβεῖόν ἐστιν, Ar. Poet. c. 4). 
In the later period of the drama the old metre was reserved for 
passages full of movement and excitement, especially the 
ἔξοδος or end of a play. Here it well suits the tumultuous and 
somewhat extravagant language and gestures exhibited. 


155. Bavfovev—an Homeric epithet often applied to Io- 
nian women, also to goddesses. In Cho. 168 it is used as an 
epithet of any woman as distinguished from aman. It means 
deep-girdled, 1.6. with girdle worn low on the body, so that the 
robes flowed in wide curves over it. See note on 1. 181. 

TIepoi8»v—the genitive is governed, ἀπὸ κοινοῦ, either by 
ἄνασσα, or by ὑπερτάτη. 

157. evyyrepa—cp. 1.136. It is best taken as a vocative, 
this line being a continuation of the last. Instead of ending 
καὶ θεοῦ μῆτερ, the speaker varies the construction, as the 
thought arises that disaster may even already have proved 
Xerxes to be mortal enough, and that he is not to be called 
unconditionally ‘‘a god”. For this title of Persian monarchs 
ep. 1. 80. 

158. δαίμων παλαιός ---““ΤῊ6 old fortune of the house”, 
here personified as ἃ supernatural power. The word occurs 
frequently in this play; see 1. 601, where it is used in a good, 
1], 472, 911, 921, where in a bad sense. 

otpate—Several MSS. have στρατοῦ, The dative gives the 
best sense, the δαίμων belonging to the house rather than to the 
army. ‘‘Unless in aught the ancient luck of the house have 
changed for (i.e. to the mischief of) the army.” 
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159—176. Atossa briefly unfolds the fear of her heart; 
which is lest Xerxes’ great wealth may have led him on to folly 
and ruin. She sees two evils in the world; wealth may mis- 
lead, but poverty may enfeeble; and which is the worse? As 
for her own house, wealth there is, and plenty; but is her dar- 
ling being ruined by it? On this she would confer with the 
old men; they promise ready and loyal counsel. 


1659. ταῦτα 83—‘‘ Therefore.” See on 1. 114. 
χρυσεοστόλμους- --66 on 1. 3. 


161. KapStay—is governed by the verb, ue by the whole 
verbal action expressed by καρδίαν ἀμύσσει. ‘Care heart-rends 
me.” So often in Homer: thus Il. xvi11. 73, 


τέκνον τί κλαίεις; τί δέ oe φρένας ἵκετο πένθος; 
For ἀμύσσει cp. 1. 115. 


162. ‘‘Being in no sort free from fears caused by myself 
(i.e. not suggested by words of yours).” The genitive is at- 
tached to the adjective, and shows the source from which the 
terror might originate. So φίλων ἄκλαυστος Soph, Ant. 847, 1.6. 
‘‘unwept by friends”; κακῶν ἀτρύμονες Aesch. Theb. 875. It is 
otherwise taken as equivalent to περὶ ἐμαυτῆς (see on 1.692); but 
Atossa does not suggest fear for herself, being wholly wrapt up 
in thoughts of Xerxes. The source of the fear is further 
explained in 1. 165. 


163. The fear of Atossa is lest the possession of vast 
wealth should urge Xerxes to a headlong course, in which he 
should overthrow his own inherited fair fortune. But the 
action is attributed to the wealth itself, not to its possessor. 
Cp. Agam. 1005: 

kal πότμος εὐθυπορῶν 
ἀνδρὸς ἔπαισεν ἀφαντον ἕρμα. 

κονίσας οὖδας. - ἡ familiar Homeric phrase, though used 
here somewhat harshly. Thus Jl. xiv. 145 εὐρὺ κονίουσιν πέ- 
διον. So κόνιει simply in Theb. 60, ep. Prom. 962. The parti- 
ciple is perhaps in the aorist because it is after wealth has 
taken its fling that the reverse is dreaded. 


164. Darius himself uses similar language in 1], 751, 759. 


165. ταῦτα--- ΑΒ to this, therefore.” Cp. 11. 114, 159. 


διπλῆ μέριμν᾽ ἄφραστος. -ΤῊΘ same as the φροντὶς in 1. 161, 
“A dilemma, or two-edged thought, which I cannot express 
clearly”. This dilemma is given in the two following lines, 
‘‘Neither men without wealth are perfect, nor wealth without 
men.” μέριμνα (μέρις, μερίξω) is used strictly for an anxiety 
which draws the mind two ways. This is called d¢pacros be- 
cause, take it either way, the fond mother cannot bear to put 
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her fears into words. In the next two lines she indicates, 
though she hardly puts into plain words, the μέριμνα, on which 
she then asks the old man for counsel. The absence of cae- 
sura in the middle of the trochaic tetrameter is very rare. 


166. Her twofold anxiety is, 


(1) that wealth without men do never have honour from her. 
The emphasis is on the word men, and the phrase χρημάτων 
ἀνάνδρων πλῆθος would be interpreted with scme contempt by 
Athenians, cp, 1. 349. The word ἀνάνδρων also suggests the 
possible desolation of wealthy Susa if her men did not return, 
a thought which the Chorus had anticipated. See 1. 118. 


(2) The fact that those who want wealth never enjoy that 
light of suecess which otherwise might shine on them. With 
this thought in her mind she afterwards asks the question 
about the Athenian resources (1. 237). 


The expression of this twofold care is imperfect. The first 
clause properly follows μέριμνα (‘‘my care is not to honour”), 
the second is really an objective statement of fact, though 
grammatically coupled to the former by μήτε. 


168—9. The application of the preceding lines. ‘For 
wealth, if wealth were all, ours cannot be gainsaid”’, (and there- 
fore the second danger does not apply to us). But I fear (not 
for the loss of our men generally, as one might expect her to 
say, but) for the light of my eyes, i.e. Xerxes. 


The metaphor of ὀφθαλμοῖς is not quite the same with that 
of ὄμμα δόμων. The former is a strong expression of a some- 
what oriental type, by which one’s dearest object is called ‘the 
light of one’s eyes”. Crp. Catullus, ‘‘Quem plus illa oculis suis 
amabat”, cp. alsol. 150. This is explained in the following 
line by the more familiar figure by which the most precious 
part of anything is called the eye (in the singular) of that 
thing. Cp. Cho. 934, where Orestes is called ὀφθαλμὸς οἴκων, 
1.6. the eye, or one hope, of his father’s house; or Catullus 
ΧΧΧΙ. ‘*Paene insularum, Sirmio, insularumque Ocelle”. For 
an accumulation of metaphors to describe the δεσπότου rapov- 
gia cp. Clytemnestra’s speeches in Agam. 896, 966, &c. 


170, πρὸς rd8’—‘‘ Therefore’’, so in 11. 730 and 829. The 
same meaning is further expressed by the somewhat prosaic 
ws οὕτως ἐχόντων τῶνδε, the tautology passing muster in the old- 
fashioned metre. 


171. Il€prat—See on 1. 140. 


γηραλέα πιστώματα an equivalent of πιστὰ in 1,2. The 
word should mean “ pledges”, but is here used without reference 
to that meaning. So Aeschylus has orépynfpa (Prom. 492), 
meaning not “love-charms”, but ‘loves’. The inadequacy of 
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his vocabulary and his need of sonorous words may account 
for such expressions. 


172. κέδν᾽ --Ορ.1. 142. 

ἐν ὑμῖν éore—‘‘rest on you”. Cp. Soph. 0. 7. 314, ἐν σοὶ 
γάρ ἐσμεν. 

178, γῆς ἄνασσα τῆσδε---Ορ. Atossa’s title in 1, 155. 


φράσαι---ΟΧΡΙΔΙ 5 τόδε, ‘‘know this, that thou dost not 
(need to) speak twice”’, 


174, μήτ᾽ ἔπος μήτ᾽ ἔργον- -Α formula meant to embrace 
everything possible. Thus 6 τι δρῶν ἢ τί φωνῶν, Soph. O. 7. 
71—2. 


ὧν ἂν δύναμις ἡγεῖσθαι OAy—‘‘ In whatsoever our power is 
able to direct thee”. θέλειν is sometimes used for μέλλειν or 
φιλεῖν, 1.6. to be likely, or wont, here apparently for δύνασθαι. 


175. In answer to Atossa’s appeal in 1.170. ‘‘ We are ready 
to be your σύμβουλοι, and you will find us able ones—to the 
extent of our powers—and at least well meaning ones.” In 
11, 215-225 the advice given is rather well meaning than able, 
and so Atossa (1. 226) thinks it. Cp. 1. 520. 


'176—214. Atossa states the matter on which she needs 
counsel. She has had an ominous dream, and has seen a 
vision. The dream was in the night just past. Two women, 
one Persian in dress, one Grecian, seemed to be contending; 
then Xerxes tried to calm them, and yoked both to his own . 
chariot. And the Persian woman was tractable, but the Gre- 
cian restive; and the chariot was broken and Xerxes thrown 
out; and lo! his father Darius stood by his side pitying. Then 
she awoke, and sought, by sacrifice and by fair water, to avert 
the evil. But with her waking eyes she saw a vision; an eagle 
entering Phoebus’ shrine, and thence chased by a hawk, yet un- 
resisting to its little foe. What does it forebode? Let them 
have a care what they answer; for, prosperous or ruined, 
Xerxes will still be their lord. Atossa speaks calmly and with 
dignity; and her account falls naturally into the iambic metre. 


176. Compare Clytemnestra’s account of her watchings and 
her dream during the time of her lord’s absence. Agam. 891. 


177. Edvep’—‘‘ am conversant with”’, i.e. dreams were her 
companions. So with words of time, thus: ὁ χρόνος συνών in 
Soph O. C. 7, cp. τοῦ σννεύδοντος χρόνον in Agam. 894. The 
present tense is used because the state continues up to the 
time of speaking. 

στείλας otparov—‘‘ having marshalled his host”. So στέλ- 


λων στρατιὰν, Agam. 799. The knowledge of the vast array of 
Xerxes’ forces makes these words emphatic. 
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178. ᾿Ιαόνων yyv—cp. 1. 563. Asiatics called all Greeks 
Ionians; but here the Athenians, who were true Ionians, are 
specially meant, 

meprat—cp. 1. 65, 

179, τοιόνδ᾽ évapyés—Two expressions are combined (1) 
τοιόνδε ὄναρ, (2) οὕτως ἐναργὲς ὄναρ, “1 never saw so clear a 
dream as this one”; others take ἐναργὲς εἰδόμην (saw distinctly) 
together. But the point is that this dream was more distinct 
than any which had gone before. Cp. 1.518; also, for the word 
ἐναργὴς, Prom. 663. 

elSéunv—For the middle form cp, ll. 48, 62. 


181. The two sisters, if we may anticipate the reading of 
Atossa’s dream, are (1) the Ionian colonies, who had submitted 
to accept Persian dress and manners, (2) the western Greeks 
generally. No distinction is intended between Ionians and 
Dorians, the Dorian standing for the old Greek dress. Thus 
Herod. v. 88, where he explains how the Athenian women came 
to wear the Ionian (more properly called Carian) instead of the 
Dorian dress, adds: ἐπεὶ ἡ γε ᾿Ἑλληνικὴ ἐσθὴς πᾶσα ἡ ἀρχαίη 
τῶν γυναίκων ἡ αὐτὴ ἣν τὴν νῦν Δωρίδα καλέομεν. The Dorian 
tunic was short, and made of woollen stuff; it had no sleeves 
and was fastened over the shoulder by brooches (περόναι). The 
Jonian dress was long and flowing (cp. 1. 155) and made of 
linen, it had no sleeves, and so needed no brooches. (See 
Rawlinson on Herod. 1. ¢. ) 


184, exmpererrata—‘‘most striking”. By a well-known 
Greek idiom the Superlative has here a strong comparative 
force, thus: Hom. Jl. 673, κάλλιστος ἀνὴρ...... τῶν ἄλλων 
Δανάων. The superhuman size would give solemnity to the 
portent, being characteristic of gods. Thus in Hom. Od. xvii. 
195, when Athene is preparing Penelope to meet the suitors, 
she makes her taller and larger: καί uw μακροτέρην καὶ πάσσονα 
θῆκεν ἰδέσθαι. Compare the story of Phya, the woman ‘‘of near 
four cubits height, and comely too”, who was dressed up to im- 
personate Athene on the return of Pisistratus (Herod. 11. 60), 


185. dpopw—M. has ἀμώμῳ, which some editors prefer. 
Sisters, i.e. of Ionian race. See on], 181. 


187. κλήρῳ-- 5 though by way of κληρουχία, or as the gods 
are said to have cast lots for the different countries of the 
world. 

188. τούτω.- αὐτώ---ΤῊ.6 masculine of the dual is used on 
the analogy of the article τὼ with feminine nouns in the dual. 
This passage would run more simply: ἐδόκουν ὁρᾶν τούτω στάσιν 
ἐγέννων τεύχειν κατιλ. Compare Sophocles Trach, 1238, 

ἀνὴρ ὅδ᾽ ws ἔοικεν, οὐ νεμεῖν ἐμοί. K.T.A, 
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But observe that in Aeschylus the infinitive stands first, being 
governed, in the writer’s mind, by a verb supplied out of 
ἐδοξάτην ; in Sophocles the infinitive stands after the parenthesis, 
and must be governed by a verb supplied out of it; so that the 
construction appears to be purposely involved. Cp. also 1. 565. 


190. Imperfects, of Xerxes’ repeated efforts, 
191. ‘And anon he yokes them”’, &c. 


194. évry—In Homer ἔντεα are used for the fittings of any- 
thing. Pindar (Ol, 1v. 34) has the word absolutely, for chariots. 


196, ‘‘ Refusing the bridle’’, in contrast to 1. 193. 
θραύει péoov— breaks the yoke in half”. 


198. odé—used sometimes as the accusative singular by 
post-Homeric poets. τὸν §’—i.e. αὐτὸν δέ. This epic use of 
the article is occasionally found in Aeschylus, more rarely in 
other Attic poets. Cp. Hum.1. The nominative is more often 
so used than the other cases, as in 1. 353. 


199. The sight of his father makes Xerxes realise the 
depth of his own disgrace. Cp. 1.164. Darius had raised the 
family wealth, he had squandered it. Nor had Darius been 
present in person at Marathon. 


The rending of clothes was a mark of Oriental mourn- 
ing in men as well as women; and we hear much of it in this 
play. Cp. Herod. 11. 66. Of Xerxes actually rending his 
clothes we read in 1, 468. Cp. 1. 847. 
200. yuxrds—“ the night just passed”. Cp. 1. 180. 
201. ‘*‘ When I had risen’’, &e. 
For the use of pure water to avert the effects of an evil 
dream cp. Ar. Frogs, 1338, 
ἀλλά μοι ἀμφύπολοι λύχνον aware, 
κἀλπιοί τ᾽ ἐκ ποταμῶν δρόσον ἄρατε, θέρμετε δ᾽ ὕδωρ 
ὡς ἂν θεῖον ὄνειρον ἀποκλύσω. 

Also Eur. Hec. 72. The usage referred to is Greek. 

202. ξὺν θνηπόλῳ xep'\—The preposition is redundant, as 
in]. 755. Soin Homer and often in Pindar. 

203. βωμὸν προσέστην---““1 approached the altar”. Some 
MSS. have βωμῷ, and so Dindorf. The accusative as with 
προσίζειν, προσῆσθαι. It gives the idea of ‘motion towards”. 

204. The rites described are Greek. Herodotus (1. 132) 
says of the Persians οὔτε βώμους ποιεῦνται οὔτε πῦρ ἀνακαίουσι 
μέλλοντες θύειν, οὐ σπονδῇ χρέονται, οὐκὶ αὐλῷ, οὐ πέμμασι, οὐκὶ 
οὐλῇσι. So below 1. 206, Phoebus is mentioned. For the 
‘averting deities”? ep. Xenophon Symp. p. 699, οὐκοῦν, ἔφη ὁ 
Καλλίας, καὶ εὔχει μηδέποτε πλουτεῖν, καὶ ἐάν τι ὄναρ ἀγαθὸν ἴδῃς 
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τοῖς ἀποτροταίοις θεοῖς. In Choeph. 523 ἄς. Clytemnestra sends 
libations to the dead in consequence of her dream. 


ὧν τέλη τάδε--““ To whom these rites or mysteries (i.e. of 
averting the ill of dreams) belong.” 


205. aterdv—The Ionic form for ἀετὸν, which some critics 
would always read in tragic verse, as well as in prose. 


Portents from the flight of eagles and other birds are 
frequently heard of in Homer. Compare that described in 
Agam. 116, the two eagles which met the chieftains on their 
outward way. With this one cp. Macbeth, Act u. Se. 4: 


‘*On Tuesday last, 
A falcon, towering in her pride of place, 
Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed.” 


We, after the event, can interpret as we read, and so could 
the Athenian audience. The eagle, the king of birds, is 
Xerxes. The little hawk (κίρκος ἐλαφρότατος πετεηνών 1]. 
x11. 139) is the Grecian force. First, in the eagle’s flight 
to the shrine of Apollo, we see Xerxes’ illtimed attack on 
Delphi, when, as Herodotus tells us (v111. 85—39), the god 
proved himself “able to protect his own”: and then in the 
onset of the hawk, Apollo’s own bird, we see the reverse of 
Salamis. The description of the hawk standing on his enemy's 
back and striking his head with his talons is true to nature, 
Cp. Hom. Od. xv. 525, 


...Képkos, ᾿Απόλλωνος ταχὺς ἄγγελος, ἐν δὲ πόδεσσιν 
τίλλε πέλειαν ἔχων. 

A similar portent is narrated by Herodotus (11. 70), as 
seen by the seven conspirators (of whom Darius was one) and 
as deciding them to make the attempt against the Magi. 
ἐφάνη ἰρήκων ἕπτα ζεύγεα δύο αἰγυπίων ζεύγεα διώκοντα καὶ 
τίλλοντά τε καὶ ἀμύσσοντα. 

209. “48 did nought but merely cower and offer his body 
to the attack.” So οὐδὲν ἄλλο ἡ, τέ ἄλλο ἢ, are often used by 
prose writers, and so “nihil aliud quam” in Latin. ye gives a 
scornful emphasis. 

210. ‘Such were the terrors (the dream and the portent) 
which ’twas mine to see, mine I say to see, and yours to hear.” 
Atossa will not, even in her extremity forget that she is a 
queen speaking to subjects: if Xerxes has won glory, well, let 
them admire and respect; if not, so he come home with the bare 
life he is still their king, and none can call him to account for 
a disaster, 


213. The idea of a leader who was οὐχ ὑπεύθυνος, was, of 
course, repugnant to Athenian ideas. Cp. 1. 5. 
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214. This line is appended to the preceding one, δὲ mark- 
ing that it is in opposition to the idea suggested of Xerxes pos- 
sibly being called to account. ‘‘No, so he escape with the life, 
he is equally (as in any other event) king of this land,” 


cpolws—as in Cho. 320, Hum. 3538. 


215—225. The Chorus assure Atossa of their good inten- 
tion. They advise her first to pray to the gods in general 
terms that the evil portended be averted, and the good con- 
firmed; secondly, she is to send offerings and implore the aid 
of her dead husband to the same effect. Their general con- 
clusion is that all will go well. 

As readers of dreams the Chorus are meant to be well- 
affected but incompetent. And in this sense Atossa receives 
their words. Cp. Soph. O. 7’. 89, when in answer to Creon’s 
report of the oracle’s platitude Oedipus says: 

ἔστιν δὲ ποῖον τοὔπος; οὔτε yap θρασὺς 
οὔτ᾽ οὖν προδείσας εἰμὶ τῷ γέ νῦν λόγῳ. 

Aeschylus and Sophocles speak with little patience of seers 
and prophets. Cp. Agam, 217, ἄο, 1133. Soph. Ant. 1035, ὅσ. 

Atossa’s narrative over, the old-fashioned metre is resumed. 


215. pxyrep—Cp. ll. 662, 671 where Darius is hailed as 
‘¢ father”. 


217. εἴ τι φλαῦρον elSes—i.e. “whatsoever bad thou saw- 
est”. By a common Greek euphemism the Chorus avoid 
allowing that she has seen anything evil. 


τελεῖν.--- (86. τοὺς Geovs), So M. Other MSS. have λαβεῖν 
(sc. σε) and so Hermann. 

218. ἀγαθὰ 8’ ἐκτελῆ yevéoGar—M. has rad ἀγαθὰ δ᾽ ἐκτελῆ, 
and most MSS. have the δ᾽ after ἀγαθά. It is hard to see how 
this can have crept in by error, whereas τὰ δ᾽ may easily have 
done so, being added by some one who felt that the article 
would make the antithesis clearer. Most editions have ta δ᾽ 
ἀγάθ᾽ ἐκτελῆ. The absence of the article seems to add to the 


vagueness of the prayer suggested to Atossa by her well mean- 
ing advisers. 


219. To Earth and the dead, because of the appearance in 
the dream of dead Darius. See on 1. 619, and cp. Choeph. 42. 


220. mpevpevas-—Ambiguously placed; it may be taken 
either with αἰτοῦ or with πέμπειν; of the spirit in which Atossa 
is to pray, or of that in which Darius may be hoped to accept 
her prayer. A copyist who favoured the latter view has altered 
to πρευμενῆ, which appears in some MSS. 1. 685, where Da- 
rius says χοῦς δὲ πρευμενὴς ἐδεξάμην, might seem conclusive for 
the same view; but the adverb is really appropriate to either 
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action in the sense given above. Cp.1.609. Here it is most 
simple, and most in accord with the general tenour of the old 
man’s words, to take it with αἰτοῦ. 

For the offerings made in pursuance of this advice see 
11, 598—622; the terms of the prayer to Harth and the dead 
will be found in the Chorie Ode which follows those lines. 


223. See above, ll. 217—8. 

γαίας κάτοχ᾽. --“ kept down by earth’’, as opposed to the bless- 
ings which are allowed to ascend to the light. 

224, Ovpopavres—One who prophesies by the light of his 
reason, opposite to θεόμαντις. So θυμόσοφος in Ar. Clouds 877. 
Compare also ψυχόμαντις “ἃ necromancer”. See on ]. 18 
above. 

πρευμενῶς.---365 above on 1], 220. 

225. The general summing up of the interpretation. 

reretv—intransitive as in Theb. 659, Cho. 1021. 


226—248. Atossa hopes that this reading of the portents 
may only be as true as it is well-intentioned. She asks, appa- 
rently in ignorance, some questions as to Athens; where it is, 
what led her son to make it the aim of his expedition, who is 
its lord. Being answered that Athens knows no lord, she asks 
low such a nation can face enemies in the field. The Chorus 
remind her of Marathon. While she is shuddering at that 
memory, a messenger is seen approaching at speed, and soon 
enters. 

226. ἀλλὰ μὴν--- Well, at any rate.” Soin Agam. 1653. 
Cp. its use in 1. 233 of this play. 

ye—gives an emphasis, which is here almost scornful, to 
εὔνους. ‘Of the goodwill, if that were enough, of the first 
reader of my dream, there can be no doubt.” 

227. παιδὶ καὶ δόμοις éuotor—Loyalty to her son and to 
the royal house, not patriotism, is what Atossa gives credit to 
the old men for feeling. 

τήνδ᾽ ἐκύρωσας φάτιν ---“ dost thou give this sure answer ἢ, 
Cp. 1. 823, and observe how the construction of the phrase is 
varied there. 

228. ‘Yes! may the good indeed be accomplished!” i.e. 
as you (see 1. 225) pronounce that it will. 

ws ébleoat—i.e. in ll. 216—223. 


229. Ojoopev—i.e. προθήσομεν, we will lay before the 
gods (for their consideration). Cp. Isaiah xxxvii. 14, ‘‘ And 
Hezekiah spread it (the letter of Sennacherib) before the 
Lord”. 
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τοῖς τ᾽ ἔνερθε γῆς plAois—To those called φθιτοῖς in 1. 220, 
specially to Darius. 


230. Observe the dignity of Atossa’s address. “In good 
time I will act upon your advice: for the present I would ask 
you a certain question.” 


ketva—i.e. the points on which she questions them in the 
next line, 


231. A similar question is recorded by Herodotus (v. 105), 
where it is put into the mouth of Darius. Here it is asked in 
all good faith: to an Athenian audience it would sound a mere 
impertinence. In 1. 473 Atossa’s tone is changed. Cp. also 
ll. 285—6. 


ποῦ x8ovds—“ in what corner of the world”. So ποῦ γῆς; 
in Soph. O. 7'. 108, and often. 


252. πρὸς Svopats—‘ near the setting sun”. This use of 
πρὸς with the dative is supported by Prom. 808, of πρὸς ἡλίου 
ναίουσι πηγαῖς, so sometimes in Homer. The redundancy of 
the expression δυσμαῖς ἡλίου φθινασμάτων is not unsuited to the 
metre (see on 1. 155), and to the emphasis intended to be given 
to the answer that the Athenians lived in the ‘‘far, far ποδὶ ἡ", 
For similar redundancy cp. ll. 486, 548. The Scholiast re- 
marks that the sun is called ‘‘ king” as being worshipped by 
the Persians. 


233. ἀλλὰ phv—see on |. 226. Here each word keeps its 
natural force—‘ But do you really mean to say so, &c.?” 


235. ‘Have they any army so numerous as that (ὧδε) }᾽" 
1.6. so numerous as to make Athens the sole hope of Greek 
liberty. 

236. Kal στρατὸς Tovovros—“ Yes, so numerous as that”, 
τοιοῦτος in the answer refers to ὧδε in the question. For καὶ in 
rejoinder cp. Hum. 576, also the phrases καὶ κάρτα, καὶ μάλα, &e. 

tpfas—i.e. at Marathon. 


237. In this and the preceding question (1. 235) Atossa has 
in mind her old difficulty (1.165), ‘‘ Have these Athenians men? 
But have they, besides men, money?” Cp. the question of 
Mardonius (Herod. vit. 9), Ἕλληνας δὲ ὑπάρξαντας ἀδικίης οὐ 
τιμωρησόμεθα ; τί δείσαντες; κοίην πλήθεος συστροφὴν ; κοίην δὲ 
χρημάτων δύναμιν; Kal introducing a question shows that some 
exception is taken to the words of the last speaker. 


238. The silver mines of Laurium and Thoricus are meant, 
‘¢There was at the time when Themistocles made his proposition 
to enlarge the naval force a great sum arising out of the Laurian 
mines, out of which a distribution was on the point of being 
made among the citizens ten drachms to each man” (Grote 
from Herod. vi, 144), In this sense the ‘‘ competent wealth” 
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of the state might be said to belong to the homes (δόμοις) of 
individual citizens, by whose abstinence it was made available 
for state needs, just as the wealth of France is found to lie in 
the thrifty habits of all her households. 


239. Point by point the questioner has drawn out all the 
distinctive points of pride of her son’s enemies; their men, 
their resources, and now their national weapon. As to the 
last see on 1. 147. 

τοξουλκὸς aiypaj—‘' The shaft which stretches the bow”, 
1.6. an arrow. ‘The word αἰχμὴ, meaning any pointed weapon, 
and thus applicable to either a spear or an arrow, throws stress 
upon the defining adjective, and prepares the way for the em- 
phatic rejoinder of the next line. Forfthe adjective cp. 1. 55. 


διὰ xepwv—i.e. “in the two hands of each”. The MSS. 
have διὰ χερὸς : Brunck introduced the plural, which can, how- 
ever, hardly be accepted as certain. CpgUheb. 435: 


φλέγει δὲ λαμπὰς διὰ χξρών ὡπλισμένη. 
But cp. also 1. 513 of that play, διὰ χερὸς βέλος φλέγων. It 
seems probable that the Scholiast found χερών in the text. 


240. The equipment of an Athenian ὁπλίτης is described. 
241. ποιμάνωρ-- (566 on 1. 75) suggests an Homeric king. 


Kkamvdeomofe—the stinging word, which is proudly rejected 
in the next line. To a Persian it sounded only natural. Cp. 
1, 666. 

243. This question, how free institutions were compatible 
with efficiency in war, was asked not only by Persians but by 
Spartan neighbours; an answer to it may be found in the 
speeches of Pericles (Thue. Bk. 11.). Here the answer, and to 
a Persian a sufficient one, is ‘‘They did abide afoe at Marathon”’, 

245. tro. has a gnomic force, that is, it shows that the 
speaker quotes, or has in mind, some familiar γνώμη or saying. 
‘A heavy thought (that of Marathon), as they say, for parents 
whose sons go to the wars.” <A variety of such a γνώμη per- 
haps underlies Diomede’s boast (Il. v1. 127), 

δυστήνων δέ τε παῖδες ἐμῷ μένει ἀντιόωσιν. 
Hence the present ἐόντων and the absence of the article. For 
the gnomie ror cp. ll. 506, 706, 827. 

246. ἐμοὶ Soxety—more fully ws ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν, Cp. ws εἰπεῖν 
ἔπος in]. 714. 

τάχ᾽ εἴσει---ΕῸΥ this formula used before the arrival of 
a messenger cp. Agam. 489, Soph. O. T. 84. 

247. Spapnpa—The messenger is known to the Athenians 
who saw the play for a Persian by his dress and gait, perhaps 
also by his speed, since the Persians paid much attention to 
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their service of couriers. It is naively assumed that the Per- 
sian old men might recognise him by the same signs. 


μαθεῖν and κλύειν are epexegetical infinitives, μαθεῖν following 
and explaining the verb πρέπει (i.e. πρέπει ὥστε μαθεῖν τινα), 
κλύειν the adjectives ἐσθλὸν ἢ κακὸν. So φροντίσαι in 1. 245 
after δεινά. 


249289, The messenger, after a first passionate out- 
burst, proceeds more calmly to acquaint the old men with the 
disaster of Salamis, out of which he has himself escaped with 
life. The Chorus utter short lyrical wails as the terrible details 
come out: their anguish culminates when Athens is named, 
Athens to which so many Persian women already owed their 
widowhood. Atossa remains silent. 

Compare the opening of the herald’s speech in Agam. 503, 
ἄς. There, as here, the Chorus alone interrogate the mes- 
senger at first: but here the queen is on the stage during the 
whole conversation, in which she presently takes part. 

249. ᾿Ασίαδος---5ο the MSS. For the form ep. ll. 270, 
549, 

250. καὶ πολὺς πλούτου λιμήν --ἰ.6. the city of Susa, where 
the treasure-house of the kingdom was. Cp, 1.3. The meta- 
phor is copied by Euripides (Orestes, 1077). 

251. The absence of caesura is not unfrequent in the 
speeches of this messenger, and indeed is characteristic of the 
earlier plays of Aeschylus. Sometimes, as in this line, and in 
1. 465, the rugged effect thus produced seems well to suit the 
sense. 


μιᾷ πληγῇ... πολὺς OABos—The fears of Atossa (ll. 163—4) 
are literally realised. 


253. ‘*’Tis bad to be the first to bear ill-news”. This is 
a common formula in the mouth of bearers of bad news. Thus 
in the line quoted by Demosthenes (De Cor., p. 331), 


κακαγγελεῖν μὲν ἴσθι μὴ θέλοντά με. 
The reason is given in Soph. Ant. 277: 
στέργει yap οὐδεὶς ἄγγελον κακῶν ἐπῶν, 


a line which has been introduced into the text here in some 
MSS. 


254. dvamrigar—Cp. 1. 294. 

255. Tlépra:—Cp. 1. 140. 

BapBapwv—See on 1. 187. 

256. dyva—i.e. ἀνιηρά. Cp. 11, 1055, 1061. 

vedxota—i.e. νέα, the termination making the form more 
emphatic. See onl. 10. 
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257, The half-chorus bid their fellows weep for the dis- 
aster, The other half-chorus answer in the antistrophe (I. 
262), and so on throughout the scene. 


διαίνεσθε---ορ. 1]. 1047 and 1065. 


260. ‘Yes (you well may weep) since, &c.” 
Svarempaypéeva—cp. ], 517, 


261. νόστιμον ddos—Based upon νόστιμον ἥμαρ, ἃ phrase 
often recurring in the Odyssey. So νοστίμου σωτηρίας, 1. 797 
(also in Agam. 343 and 1238). Observe that the messenger is 
himself a survivor of Salamis, not the last of a series of relays 
posted as described by Herodotus (v11r. 98). For dramatic 
purposes this is clearly more effective. 


aéxrrws—Cp. the words of the herald in the Agam. (11. 506 
and 671). The pathetic line so often recurring in the Odyssey, 
ἄσμενοι ἐκ θανάτοιο, φίλους ὀλέσαντες ἑταίρους, 

well illustrates the feeling in each passage. 


264. ‘Too long, methinks, too long doth life now appear 
to have been drawn out for us elders, that we hear of a woe so 
unexpected !” 


ὅδε ye—i. 6. this which has been prolonged till to-day. 

dxove_w—The infinitive is eperegetical of the preceding 
clause; that is, it explains how it is that the speaker’s life has 
been too long drawn out. The principle is the same as when 
an infinitive is attached to single words, as in 11, 247—8 above. 
This construction is illustrated by Agam. 343 and 604. 

266. καὶ μὴν---- And yet”, in rejoinder; i.e. great and 
unexpected-as is the news, it is yet true. γε (which i is probably 
correct, though the MSS. have re) emphasizes the word παρὼν, 
in which lies the point of the rejoinder. Cf. Prom. 982 and 
985. For other uses of καὶ μὴν cp. 11. 406 and 993 of this 
play. 

269. The vast, motley, and variously armed host, of whom 
we heard in the opening ode. Cp, 1. 53. 


270. ᾿Ασίδος--8ο M. Other MSS. give ’Aciados. Cp. 1]. 
249. 


271. Stay—emphatic. The city was protected by heaven. 
Therefore the expedition was in vain (μάταν). Cp. 1. 347. 


279. 8, Cp. ll. 419—421. 


272.  Svomédrpwos—because they lay or floated unburied. 
See on 1. 325. 


275. adlSova—‘ tossing in the brine’. 
TwoAvBady—‘ often dipped”. The Scholiasi, however, in- 
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terprets by ‘‘much bathed in blood”. It will be seen that this 
line does not correspond with the strophe; hence a conjecture, 
which is adopted by Dindorf, πολύδονα σώμαθ᾽ ἁλιβαφῆή. 

276. κατθανόντα---Ἰ. 6. νεκρά. 


277. ‘Wrapped in their long cloaks which wander up and 
down on the sea”. δίπλαξ is properly an adjective meaning 
“double”; it is used by Homer (Zi. m1. 126 and Od. χιχ, 241) 
as a substantive, i.e. δίπλαξ xAalvy, a cloak, either of double 
folds, or of double texture. This explanation is approved by 
Hermann, and is perhaps the best, though the descriptive 
touch would come more naturally from the eye-witness than 
from the Chorus. However it is really addressed to Athe- 
nians, many of whom had seen the sight described, the men 
from the ships where they were serving, the women and non- 
combatants from the cliffs of Salamis, whither they had been 
transported for safety. The Scholiast offers two explanations: 
(1) of the two shores, of Salamis and the mainland, between 
which the waves wander, and (2) of the double flow of the 
waves to and fro between Salamis and the mainland. 

278. rofa—See on I. 147. 

279. See the account of the battle below, 1. 409, &c. 


280—284. The reading here given of these lines, as well as 
of the antistrophe ll. 286—9, is that of M. The want of 
metrical correspondence is at once apparent. We have not 
the materials for restoring what Aeschylus wrote. Teuffel 
gives ; 

ive’ ἄποτμον Sators 

δυσαιανή βοὰν, 

ὡς Πέρσαις πάντα παγκάκως 

θεοὶ θέσαν alat στρατοῦ φθαρέντος, 
and for 1. 289, 

εὔνιδας ἔκτισσαν ἠδ᾽ ἀνάνδρους. 
The first two lines of the strophe had been so given by Her- 
mann; who also introduced (from a gloss in one MS.) θεοὶ as 
the subject to θέσαν, but who rejected Πέρσαις as being a gloss 
on datos. The reading of 1. 289 is from Boeckh and Heimsoeth. 
Metrical correspondence is thus secured without any violent 
alteration. Perhaps, however, it is better, following the MSS., 
to make the Persians the subject to θέσαν, translating: ‘‘ Raise 
a sad and mourning wail for the unhappy Persians; how ill 
did they manage all, ah me! how was their host destroyed!” 

282. 8dors—Of the two meanings which this adjective may 
bear, viz. (1) “hostile”, its Homeric sense, (2) “miserable”, the 
latter only is in point here, if the reading is correct, and must 
also be assigned to the word j in 1. 286. 
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284, πλεῖστον ἔχθος ---Ἰ. 6, ἔχθιστον. 


286. ‘Yes, Athens is a name of hate to our unhappy race. 
Full well may one remember how many of our Persian women 
she made mourners and husbandless”’, i.e. at Marathon. 


288. pdrav—does not go with the verb in the sense that 
the former expedition was a fruitless one, but is attached to the 
adjective (‘‘ poor bereaved mourners”), being used much like 
the Homeric αὔτως. Cp. Soph. Aj. 634, ὁ νοσών μάταν. 


290—330. Atossa now bids the man be calm and tell all 
his news, who is dead, who survives. His first words reassure 
her as to the safety of Xerxes, and shortly and with dignity 
she expresses her joy. He proceeds with his roll of dead cap- 
tains, some of whose names we remember as proudly rehearsed 
in the first Ode (see on 1.1), and adds that this is but an 
instalment of his il] tidings. 


290, Atossa has hitherto kept silence because Aeschylus 
did not wish to exhibit her as joining in any undignified display 
of grief, which would have been the more conspicuous from 
her elevation in the car or litter (see on 1. 155). Nevertheless 
a sort of apology for silence is here put into her own 
mouth, Cp. Prom. 436. For the present tense of σιγῶ see on 
1. 177. 


201, ‘For this calamity is passing great, so that I might 
neither speak nor ask of our woes”. XA€Eat governs the aceusa- 
tive πάθη, μήτ᾽ ἐρωτῆσαι being inserted as (in point of gram- 
mar) a parenthesis. Cp. Prom. 381. Others make σὲ the 
subject to λέξαι, ἐμὲ to ἐρωτῆσαι. But Atossa is excusing 
her own silence, and is not concerned to account for the mes- 
senger’s want of self-control. 


293. ‘Yet necessity is laid on mortals to bear woes when 
the gods send them”, 


Bporots—is placed before φέρειν to give it greater promi- 
nence: ‘to those who are mortals”. 

294. ‘Unfold the whole mishap, speak, compose thee!” 
The aorist participle ἀναπτύξας here refers to the same time 
as the verb λέξον. Cp. 1. 700. 


295. Spws—is not unfrequently thus placed, the clause 
which ccntains the condition intervening between it and the 
verb. Cp. 1. 840, also Cho. 115: 

μέμνησ᾽ ᾿Ορέστου, Kel θυραῖός ἐσθ᾽ ὅμως. | 

296. ‘* Who is not dead?” i.e. is any living? Atossa hopes 
to hear Xerxes’ name in reply, though she dare not ask directly 
for him. 
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kal—emphasizes the verb of the question: ‘‘Whom shall 
we mourn (since mourn we surely must)?” Cp. Agam. 278: 
ποίου χρόνου δὲ καὶ πεπόρθηται πόλις ; 
“ When was the city sacked (since sacked it surely has been) ? 


297. dpxerclwv—“‘leaders of the people” (λεώς). So the 
Scholiasts. Others would derive it from λεία, Cp. the word 
ἀγελεία. 

ἐπὶ σκηπτουχίᾳ ταχθεὶς-- Set in the post of high com- 
mand”. σκηπτοῦχοι was the title of certain officers of the Per- 
sian court; but that Aeschylus uses the word in the more 
general sense in which it is found in Homer appears from the 
list of chiefs from different countries and holding high com- 
mands which the messenger gives in reply. 

298. dvav8pov—is used proleptically: in full, 

τίς ἠρήμου τὴν τάξιν ὥστε ἄνανδρον εἶναι αὐτήν; 

299. So the herald (Agam. 677) reports Menelaus, 

καὶ ζῶντα καὶ βλέποντα. 
Cp. Il. 1. 88, 
ἐμεῦ ζῶντος καὶ ἐπὶ χθονὶ δερκομένοιο. 

300. εἶπας φάος---““ΤῊΥ word is light to my house”, φάος 
is a secondary accusative of result after εἶπας (i.e. εἶπας ἔπος). 
So Agam. 22: 

ἡμερήσιον 
φάος πιφαύσκων καὶ χορῶν κατάστασιν, 
where however καὶ is inserted. 

ddos—suggested by the last line, is used in the epic sense 
of the joy of victory or deliverance. 

301. For ἐκ, ‘after ”, cp. Ag. 900, 

κάλλιστον ἤμαρ εἰσιδεῖν ἐκ χείματος. 
μελαγχίμου---566 on 1.114. Cp. Cho. 11. 


302. 8—answers to μὲν in the messenger’s last speech 
(1. 299), to which the μὲν in Atossa’s speech is assimilated, as 
she takes up his words. 


"AprepBapyns—Cp. 1. 29, where however the penultimate is 
long. (See on I. 21.) 


Yarrov—‘‘horse,” i.e. cavalry. So often in prose. Cp, 
Ι, 315. 


BpaBets—‘‘leader”, cp. φιλύμαχοι βραβεῖς, Agam. 280, 

303. oruddAots—Cp. 1. 78. 

LaAynvev—Gen. of Σιληνίαι, a part of the shore of Salamis. 
305. πήδημα κοῦφον] Cognate ace, after ἀφήλατο. The 
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rough humour underlying the narrative throughout this speech 
should be noticed. Here it was perhaps suggested by Il. xvt. 
745, where Patroclus, jibing at the death-bound of Cebriones, 
Bays, 
ὦ πόποι ἢ μάλ᾽ ἐλαφρὸς ἀνὴρ, ws ῥεῖα κυβιστᾷ. 
306. Some editions have ἀριστεὺς, after Blomfield. The 
sense is the same, but ἄριστος is the simpler and more epie 


- word. 


Wayevns—‘‘a true-born Bactrian”, whereas many of the 
Persian contingents were led by foreign generals; as the Lydi- 
ans by Arcteus (1. 44) an Egyptian (1. 311); the men of Egyp- 
tian Thebes by Ariomardus (1. 38) a man of Sardis (1. 321). 
Herodotus (v11. 96) tells us that in many cases native com- 
manders were superseded, whether naval or military. 


307. Cp. Hom. Id. τι. 557: 
Alas δ᾽ ἐκ Σαλαμῖνος ayev δυοκαίδεκα νῆας 
(i.e. ὁ Τελαμώνιος), also Soph. 47. 184, 596. 


πολεῖ.---.-““Παπηΐθ᾽. Used in the middle in Prom. 645. A 
touch of the same humour as above, |. 806. 

308. “Apodpyns—Cp. 1. 37. 

309. τὴν πελειοθρέμμονα---(οΡ. πολυθρέμμονα in 1. 33). The 
Schohast understands Salamis, but Salamis had just been 
described (1. 307). Hermann, arguing from EKustathius that 
Salamis was more likely to breed ducks than doves, thinks that 
a small island near it is meant. Salamis in Cyprus was sacred 
to Aphrodite, and her doves might be poetically transferred to 
the Greek island. See on 1. 37. 


310. κύρισσον-- Τὴ the course of the messenger’s narra- 
tive there are frequent instances of the omission of the aug- 
ment (ll. 313, 376, 416, 458, 490, 506). Most of these occur at 
the beginning of a line, one (1. 490) at the end after a word 
ending in a diphthong, one (1. 313) at the end after a conso- 
nant. Linwood (s.v. κυκλοῦσθαι) gives a full account of the 
facts, and of the dispute among scholars as to their explana- 
tion. His conclusion is that ‘‘the Tragics, though in ordi- 
nary passages always inserting the augment, did occasion- 
ally omit it when imitating the epic narrative style, and this 
not in the beginning only, but also in the middle of a verse”. 
This forcible verb is not met with elsewhere in a metaphorical 
sense. 


312. ?Apxreds—Cp. 1. 44, and see on 1. 306. 
313. M. has οἵ re. The want of augment in πέσον has 


offended many critics, see above on 1. 310, but no probable 
correction is offered. 
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ναὸς ἐκ pds—Possibly ‘At the onset of one (Greek) ship”. 
So Teuffel. Cp. Theb. 805, τεθνᾶσιν ἐκ χερῶν αὐτοκτόνων. But 
ep. 1, 963, which rather supports the old translation here: 
“were lost out of one ship”. 


814. Xpvoevs—from Chrysa in the Troad. Cp. 1]. 1. 37. 


pupivTapxos—Formed on the (misapplied) analogy of éxa- 
τόνταρχος. Cp. 1. 994. 


315. jedcalyns—‘'Swarthy” or ‘‘black-armed”, epithet of 
the riders rather than of the horses. 


316. mvppav—(Porson and others alter to πυρσήν). This 
is best taken as a predicate (cp. 1. 298), giving another grim 
jest.‘ Chry ses was dyeing his swarthy beard till it became a 
red one’ 


πορφυρέᾳ βαφῇ. 16. with blood, but with a thought of the 
purple dye ever being distilled beneath the sea (see Agam. 958), 
and of the ‘‘sea change” being worked on the body as it 
floated. For the synizesis see on J. 95. 


With δάσκιον γενειάδα cp. Soph. Trach. 13. 


xpatra—either ‘‘the complexion” or better ‘‘the colour” 
(χρῶμα). Cp. Il. v. 354. 

Others make the original colour of the hair πυρρὰν, i.e. 
yellow, which is dyed red by the blood. But the word μελαίνης 
suits the other picture better. 


318. Mayos—a member of the Magian family mentioned 
by Herodotus (1.101). Perhaps Aeschylus designedly length- 
ens the first syllable to distinguish from the priestly caste. 
Cp. Soph. O. T. 387. 

319. σκληρᾶς μέτοικος yys—proleptic: ‘‘becoming (by 
death) a settler in a stony land”. This again is grimly said. 
Cp. Cho. 671, μέτοικον, ἐς τὸ πᾶν ἀεὶ ξένον, θάπτειν (to bury 
him in a foreign land instead of bringing him home to his 
own). Cp. also Soph. O. C. 984, and Soph. 4). 516. 

320. “Apnorpts—Cp. 1. 21. 

321. *“ApidpapSos—Cp. 1.°38, and see note on 1. 306. it 
will be observed that this lne offends against the rule of the 
‘‘Final Cretic”. Perhaps this may be excused in the case of a 
proper name, especially of a foreign one. 


322. Beorduns—Cp. 1. 894. Herodotus (vir. 66) mentions 
a Sisamnes. 


324. rayos—Cp. 1. 23. 
Avpvaios—of Lyrna, i.e. Lyrnessus, a town of the Troad. 


325. evrvxas—answers to εὐειδὴς in the last line. ‘‘For 
all his beauty of form the place where he lies is none so good”, 
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Cp. Agam. 452. The phrase od μάλ᾽ εὐτυχῶς has further, as 
shewn by Mr Paley, a special application to one who failed to 
receive burial. Thus in Soph. Ajax 1126, 


δίκαια yap τόνδ᾽ εὐτυχεῖν; 
(i.e. that Ajax should receive burial), also O. C. 402, and 1. 1018, 
See also on 1. 272 above. 


326. ‘The name Syennesis is common to all the kings of 
Cilicia mentioned in history. It has been supposed not to 
be really a name, but, like Pharaoh, a title’, Rawlinson on 
Herod. 1. 74. In vir. 98 Syennesis, the son of Oromedon, the 
Cilician, is mentioned as one of the most distinguished of those 
in second-rate command. 


327. M. has ἄπαρχος here and in Cho. 665, and its repre- 
sentatives read dmapyos in Agam. 1227. Most editors since 
Canter have preferred the form ἔπαρχος, familiar in prose. 
Hermann thinks ὕπαρχος, the word used by Herodotus (v. 20) 
and others for a Persian Satrap, to be the true reading here. 


εἷς ἀνὴρ πλεῖστον πόνον K.t.A.—The force of the ex- 
pression comes partly from the familiar use of ws with super- 
latives to intensify them, as εἷς ἄριστος, ‘‘the very best”; partly 
from the opposition between the one agent and the great trou- 
ble which he gave his enemies. Cp. Agam. 1455: 

Ἑλένα 
μία τὰς πολλὰς, τὰς πάνυ πολλὰς 
ψυχὰς ὀλέσασ᾽ ὑπὸ Τροίᾳ. 

329-—330. These two lines are printed in the text as given 
in M.: 1. 329 has been placed in brackets, being probably, as 
explained below, spurious: 1. 330 will then sum up and con- 
clude the speech. We often find a single line or half line so 
placed. Cp. Agam. 680: 

τοσαῦτ᾽ ἀκούσας tobe τἀληθῆ κλύων, 
or Agam. 1046: | 
ἔχεις παρ᾽ ἡμῶν οἷά περ νομίζεται. 
Various attempts have been made to fill out the first line. Thus 
Hermann has 
τοιῶνδέ γ᾽ ἀρχών νῦν ὑπεμνήσθην πέρι, 
πολλῶν παρόντων δ᾽ ὀλίγ᾽ ἀπαγγέλλω κακά. 
νῦν appears in all MSS. except M. and has been added there 
above the line by a later hand. δ᾽ appears to be read by the 
other MSS. τοιώνδέ γ᾽ ἀρχῶν is a conjecture (for τοιώνδ᾽ ἀρχόν- 
των), aS is Dindorf’s τοιῶνδε τῶνδε. 
“Apart from considerations of the ill sound of Hermann’s 
line and the poverty of Dindorf’s, and the fact that neither 
accounts for the reading of the MSS., the extreme feebleness 
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of the couplet, as concluding a speech, is evident; ‘‘Such are 
the generals about whom I now remember, but out of many 
evils I only report a few”. Hence Mr Paley would reject both 
lines. 

It would seem however that the first of the two lines might 
easily have grown out of glosses on the latter, which by itself 
may, a8 we saw above, stand very well. An annotator, think- 
ing that πολλῶν παρόντων meant ‘‘many generals (such as 
those above named) being present”, wrote above the line the 
words τοιῶνδ᾽ ἀρχόντων. Then seeing that the verb ἀπαγγέλλω 
could not be taken with the genitive so understood, he added 
περὶ above as one explanation (1.6. ἀπαγγέλλω περὶ τῶν παρὸν - 
των), and also wrote the word ὑπεμνήσθην which he knew to 
govern a genitive, as a second explanation. Transcribers of 
other MSS., who possessed some acquaintance with the iambic 
metre, introduced νῦν, in hope of making up an iambic line, 
and then wrote δ᾽ in the next line to complete the sense. See 
Enger’s introduction to Klausen’s Agamemnon for some re- 
marks on this source of corruption. 


331—352. Burning with shame, Atossa asks the numbers 
of the enemy which had dared to engage, and learns that the 
Persians were as four to one. ‘‘ Then”, she cries, ‘‘ we have 
some malignant god to thank”. ‘“ The gods”, says the mes- 
senger, ‘‘do indeed preserve Athens, the city of Pallas”. 
“ Athens !” she exclaims, ‘‘is Athens yet unsacked?” ‘Sacked 
it may be”, is the answer, ‘‘yet do the gods preserve her, so 
long as her men, her most secure fortress, are spared to her”, 
Atossa then asks as to the battle, and specially which side 
began it. 


332. aloxn...koxipara—For these accusatives see on ], 
300. 


333. ἀναστρέψας madw—‘ Coming back to your story”. 
Observe the firmness with which Atossa, checking her own 
passionate grief, keeps the narrator to his facts. Cp. ll. 296, 
350, 478. 

334. πέσον δὲ πλήῆθος--- δὲ is sometimes used, redundantly, 
where some interrogative formula, such as that of the last line, 
has preceded. Thus in Xenophon Mem. 8.2.9 “εἰπέ μοι", 
ἔφη, “ὦ Κρίτων, κύνας δὲ reépes;’? Hermann compares the 
usage by which γὰρ redundantly follows such a formula as 
σημεῖον δέ. δὲ 15 often used in questions implying remonstrance 
or exclamation. Thus Hom. Jl. τ. 541, 


τίς δ᾽ αὖ rot, δολομῆτα, θεῶν συμφράσσατο βουλάς; 
a force which it perhaps retains here. 
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337. πλήθους... ἕκατι.---“ So far as numbers go”. ἕνεκα 18 

often thus used by prose writers; thus εἵνεκέν ye χρημάτων 

ἄρξεις ἁπάσης τῆς ᾿Βλλάδος, Herod. τ. 122; of which usage the 
construction in the text is a poetical variety. 


BdpBapov—So Herm. for the MS. βαρβάρων. 


av Kpatnoat—follows ἔσθιε (though a participle would be 
more regular). “ Know that the barbarian would have con- 
quered so far as numbers went (i.e. if victory went by num- 
bers)”. For βάρβαρον cp, 1. 187. 


338. καὶ γὰρ HAAnow «.7.A.—The statement of our author 
seems quite clear: the Greeks had about 300 ships, exclusive 
of ten picked ones; Xerxes had 1000 ordinary, and 207 picked 
ships. Here the Persian speaker claims to know accurately 
the Persian numbers (kai yap οἶδα) but to speak approximately 
of those of the Greeks. This is dramatically right, and is in 
conformity with the plan pursued by Aeschylus throughout the 
play; thus he names no Greek leaders or contingents, but 
gives those of the Persians with much detail. The words καὶ 
yap otda are further taken, by Plutarch and others, to imply 
that Aeschylus had special sources of information as to the 
statement about the numbers of the Persians. The facts about 
the Greeks were notorious to all who heard the play, and it 
was no suppression of the truth to make the foreign eye-witness 
estimate them at “about three hundred”, instead of saying 
‘‘three hundred odd”. 

We need not therefore be surprised to find Aeschylus at 
one with Herodotus as to the Persian numbers, but not sup- 
ported by him as to those of the Greeks, The historian (v1. 
89) gives 1207 as the number of Persian ships present at the 
muster of Doriscus, and (vi1r. 66) expresses his own opinion 
that the number which engaged at Salamis was not a smaller 
one. He sums up the Greek numbers (vir. 48) at 378, and 
(virz. 82) tells us that the number which fought was 380, two 
having since been added. In the former of these passages, 
perhaps from corruptions of the text, the items of the force, 
when added up, give a total of 366, not 378. 

Plato and the orators refer to the Persian fleet as consisting 
of various numbers, from 1000 to 1300. With regard to the 
Greeks, we have their number set down by an Athenian orator 
(Thue. 1.74) at nearly 400, whereas Demosthenes (De Cor., Ὁ. 
306) makes it only 300. The object was a patriotic exaggera- 
tion of the Athenian contingent, in the one case as to its 
absolute numbers, in the other as to its proportion to the 
whole. See Arnold’s note on the former passage. 


342. ὑπέρκομποι--δο the MSS. here and in 1], 827, 831. 
The word ὑπέρκοπος is also found in Aeschylus, see Τ᾽ μοῦ, 455, 
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Cho. 136, but appears to be a distinct word, though some 
scholars would introduce it everywhere in place of ὑπέρκομπος. 


343. ὧδ᾽ ἔχει Adyos—‘‘ So the story goes”. In Cho. 521, 
Theb, 225, the same phrase is used after a well-established 
saying has been quoted. Cp. Agam. 1661. Perhaps a distinc- 
tion is intended between the messenger’s information as to the 
1000 ships (καὶ γὰρ οἶδα, 1. 341), and as to the 207 cruisers. 


944, ‘* What think you: do we come off second-best in this 
strife (i.e. in the comparison of numbers, πλήθους ἕκατι) Ὁ" 
With the form of the question cp. Prom. 959; and with the 
rhetorical use of τῇδε ep. Agam. 942: 


ἢ Kal σὺ νίκην τήνδε δήριος τίεις : 
(this victory, i.e. the act of giving-in). 


345—6. M. makes these two lines form the conclusion of 
the messenger’s speech. Hermann saw that they belonged to 
Atossa, being her indignant answer to the question of 1. 344. 
He also completed the arrangement of the lines which follow, 
Schiitz having already seen that 1. 348 is a question asked by 
Atossa, For the connection of the dialogue see above on l. 
331. In this part of the play a change of speaker is only 
marked by a horizontal line in the MS. Thus the arrangement 
given in the text (Hermann’s) agrees with the MS. except as to 
speaker of ll. 345—6; and the only error assumed to exist in 
the MS. is the absence of such a mark here. 


ἀλλ᾽ ὧδε «.7.A.—‘* Well then, if this be so, &c.” More 
fully, ws ὧδ᾽ ἐχόντων τῶνδε. οὕτως would be more natural in 
prose. Cp. Prom. 513. 


345. For the notion of a malicious deity ep. 1. 93. 


346. The image is Homeric: cp. Hom. 11, vir. 69, καὶ 
τότε δὴ χρύσεια πατὴρ ἐτίταινε τάλαντα, ἐν δ᾽ ἐτίθει δύο κῆρε 
τανηλεγέος θανάτοιο, Τρώων θ᾽ ἱπποδάμων καὶ ᾿Αχαιῶν χαλκο- 
χιτώνων, ἕλκε δὲ μέσσα λαβών" ῥέπε F αἴσιμον ἥμαρ ᾿Αχαιῶν. 
Also in Theognis 157 Β, τὸ τάλαντον ἐπιρρέπει (Ζεὺς) ἄλλοτε 
ἄλλως. Op. Agan. 487, καὶ ταλαντοῦχος ἐν μάχῃ δορός ([Δρη9). 
Also Supp, 822. 


347. The messenger takes up the word δαίμων, and 
suggests that heaven is indeed interfering, not to damage 
the Persians, but to preserve Pallas’ own city, also called 
(Soph. O. C. 260) θεοσεβεστάτας. 

348. Though Atossa had (1. 231) shewn ignorance where 
Athens was, she now recognises it as ‘‘ the city of Pallas”. 
She had been informed (1. 234) that it was the chief object 
of her son’s expedition. Hence her angry question. For dpa 
put rhetorically in the middle of a sentence cp. 1. 640. 
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349. Athens had been sacked and burnt by Xerxes’ troops 
(Herod. yri1. 41). The idiom of the Greek language enables 
the poet to avoid the direct admission, and to give a patriotic 
turn to the answer. There is a thought of the words of the 
oracle (Herod, vir. 140) τεῖχος Torroyevet ξύλινον διδοῖ εὐρύοπα 
Leds μοῦνον ἀπόρθητον τελέθειν. 


Also of such sentiments as that of Aleaeus (Ir. 22): 
ἄνδρες πόληος πύργος ἀρεύϊοι. 

Cp. Soph. 0. T. 56, and Thue. vii. 77. 

ἀνδρῶν is emphatic. Cp. 1. 166. 

350. Atossa comes back to the question (see on 1. 334). 


351. The disturbed order of the words (for τίνες κατῆρξαν 
τῆς μάχης; πότερον οἱ “Ἕλληνες 1) marks the emotion of the 
speaker, and her eagerness to know all. 


352. See on]. 251. 


353—373. ‘The mischief began with some spiteful deity, 
who worked on this wise. A Greek came to Xerxes, saying 
that when night should fall the Greeks would endeavour to 
escape in all directions, and advising him to watch the outlets 
of the straits. Accordingly he summoned his captains, and 
ordered them to divide the mass of his fleet into three lines, 
and so to cruise about the strait, watching the outlets, 
while a detachment sailed round the island (to make still more 
sure of the outer or Megaric issue from the Bay of Eleusis). 
Haughtily and with a light heart he gave his orders, warning 
them, on pain of losing their heads, not to let the Greeks 
escape their doom”, 


Compare Herod. vit. 75, where the device of Themistocles 
is more fully deseribed. The messenger was Sicinnus, one of 
Themistocles’ household, and the tutor of his sons. The 
object was to force an action in the straits, before the Greeks 
should disperse, as they were on the point of doing, each to 
his own country, and while the great advantage of fighting 
in the straits could be secured. It is strange to read in Thu- 
cydides (τ, 137) that Themistocles lived to take credit with 
the Persians for sending this message. 


It is assumed that the arrangement of the Persian line 
adopted by Colonel Leake and others from Herodotus is 
substantially correct (see Rawlinson on Herod. vii. 76 & 96), 
The line is supposed to have extended within the strait 
along the shore of Attica from the entrance of the Piraeus 
to the promontory of Mount Aegaleos, on which Xerxes’ 
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throne was placed. According to Colonel Leake it reached 
this position by two movements, one on the evening of the 
19th Sept. which brought its right off some part of the island 
of Salamis (Herod. vu. 70); and one during the night which 
brought its whole line more westward. Mr Grote thinks it un- 
likely that they would have ventured by day into the neigh- 
bourhood of Salamis, an island occupied by the enemy, and 
supposes a single night movement to have been made which 
brought them into position. There is a difficulty as to two 
places, Ceos and Cynosura, mentioned by Herodotus. Colonel 
Leake takes them to have been places in Salamis on which 
the Persian right rested after the first movement. Mr Grote 
places them on the coast of Attica where the left rested before 
the one night movement. 

This difference of opinion however is comparatively im- 
material to the narrative of Aeschylus. In either case the 
main body were ordered to form three lines and to cruise 
about the straits, watching the outlets, while another force 
(according to Diodorus xz 17, consisting of Egyptians) sailed 
round the island, to watch the outlet between Salamis and 
the Megarid. 

Dean Blakesley in his note on Herod. vir. 76 takes a 
completely different view of the action, which he understands 
to have begun as the Phoenicians were entering the narrow 
strait for the purpose of blockading it. 


354. dAderwp—In Supp, 415, Agam. 1501 and 1508, the 
word is used, as here, for ‘‘an avenger”, equivalent to δαίμων 
in the bad sense (see on 1. 158). But in Eum. 236 it is used 
for ‘‘the sinner”, and so in passages of Sophocles and De- 
mosthenes. It is usually connected with a, λανθάνω (adj. 
c’\aoros); meaning either ‘the power which never forgets ” 
or “πὸ man who does things too bad to be forgotten”’, 

ποθέν-- Ἠἣὼὸ means ἐκ θεών. 

855. See Herod. ναι. 75 and note on 1. 353 above. Plu- 
tarch says that Sicinnus was a Persian by birth. 

357. <A variation of the Homeric phrase, ἐπὶ κνέφας ἦλθεν. 

tEerar—pevotev—The latter tense is grammatically right 
in ‘‘oratio obliqua”, the former preserves the tense of the 
‘‘oratio recta”. . 

359. ‘‘ Leaping on to the rowing benches ”, cp. the Homeric 
κληιδέσσιν ἐφήμενοι, i.e. “ sitting orderly on the benches”, The 
expression in the text implies hurry, almost mutiny. For 
ἐπενθορόντες ἄλλος ἄλλοσε cp. the construction of 1. 135. 

360. The message which Sicinnus announced was ὅτι of 
Ἕλληνες δρησμὸν βουλεύονται καταρρωδηκότες (Herod. vut. 75). 
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362. οὐδὲ τὸν θεῶν hOdvov—see on 1. 94, and ep. 1. 373. 


364. As the poet approaches the catastrophe, his language, 
even in the mouth of a messenger, becomes highly coloured 
and intense. Cp. 1. 357, 1. 386, &. So in Choeph. 386, where 
the time of Orestes’ vengeance is imminent. Cp. also the 
descriptions in the Seven against Thebes, when the enemy is 
before the gates. Thetense of εὖτ᾽ dv λήξῃ is borrowed from 
the ‘‘oratio recta”. 


865. The air is regarded as the τέμενος, or sacred enclosure 
of the sun. Cp. Ennius’ ‘‘caeli caerula templa”; Lucretius’ 
“6 04.611 templa’”’, &c. Also πόντιον ἄλσος in]. 111. 


366. στῖφος pév—The main body, opp. to those mentioned 
inl. 868, For the word ep. 1. 20. 


367. vddooceav—The infinitive explains the purpose of 
the disposition (τάξαι). 


808. ἄλλας S€—These, Diodorus tells us, were Egyptians ; 
Plutarch gives the number at 200. Their instructions were 
to sail round the island of Salamis, and blockade the western, 
or Megaric, outlet of the Bay of Eleusis, and cut off the retreat 
of any Greeks who might have eluded the main body on the - 
western extremity of the Strait, and so entered that Bay. 


369. ὡς... «εἰ cevgolad’...1jv mpokeipevov—The verb of the 
dependent clause is made to conform to the main part of the 
orders to the generals, which have been set out in the ‘‘oratio 
obliqua’”’. 


371. πᾶσι--1.6. vots ναυάρχοις. In Herod. vir. 90 Xerxes, 
in a fit of annoyance, orders the heads of certain Phoenicians 
to be cut off. This punishment was repulsive to the Greeks as 
a species of mutilation ; and thus in Hum. 175 beheading, with 
other judicial tortures, is associated with the less favoured 
lands to which the Erinnyes are bidden to depart. 

The phrase στέρεσθαι κρατὸς, by its very baldness, perhaps 
suggests the horror of the thing. Cp. Prom. 862. 


372, tm εὐθύμου dpevds—For the preposition ep. Agam. 
587: . 
ἀνωλόλυξα μὲν πάλαι χαρᾶς ὕπο. 

Xerxes (ὁ θούριος, 1. 78, &e.) gave his orders ‘with a very 
light heart ” because he could not, as some of his counsellors 
could, read the future, and knew nothing of the ἐχθίστη ὀδύνη, 
πολλὰ φρονέοντα μηδένος xparéew. See the story of Thersander 
(Herod. 1x. 16), especially the words, put into the mouth of 
a Persian: ete, 6 τι δέει γενέσθαι ἐκ τοῦ θεοῦ, ἀμήχανον ἀπο- 
θρέψαι ἀνθρώπῳ. 

374—385. ‘Accordingly supper was served, and each man 
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made himself ready; and night came on and they embarked, 
and all night cruised about as ordered; and night passed away, 
and nowhere were the Greeks seen to make any movement of 
escape.” 


374. Perhaps some contempt is implied for the discipline 
and submissive temper of the Persians. 


375. δεῖπνόν t—The particle is not given by the MSS. 
Observe the imperfects throughout, marking the gradual and 
orderly execution of the orders. 


376. ‘The mode of forming a pivot for the oar on the 
gunwale of the Greek vessels, described in these words of 
Aeschylus, has been in use from the earliest times, and still 
remains in use. It is one of the operations of putting to sea, 
described by Homer: 

ἠρτύναντο δ᾽ ἐρετμὰ τροποῖς ἐν δερματίνοισι Ὁ 
Od. iv. 782. 
In the Greek boats of the present day, a leathern thong (rpo- 
πωτήρι) embraces the middle of the oar (κουπὶ), together with 
a strong peg (σκαλμὸς) fixed in the gunwale”. Leake, Topo- 
graphy of Athens, vol. τι. p. 252. 

In an appendix to Dr Arnold’s Thucydides (on 11. 98) it is 
explained that this idea of the τροπωτὴρ must be modified to 
suit the oars of the lower tiers in a trireme. For the absence 
of augment see on 1. 310. 

378, πᾶς dvip κώπης dvag—i.e. “every rower” (vav8arns 
ἀνὴρ of 1. 375). For the expression κώπης ἀναξ cp. 1. 383, also 
1,95 above. As adopted by Euripides (Cyclops 86) it is cen- 
sured by Aristotle Rhet. 11, 2, ἀπρεπὲς, ὅτι μεῖξον τὸ ἀνάσσειν 
ἢ κατ᾽ ἀξίαν. In the passage before us its use is justified by the 
high colouring of the whole narrative. 


379. πᾶς θ᾽ ὅπλων ἐπιστάτης -- poetical equivalent either 
for ὁπλῖται or for ἐπιβάται. According to Plutarch there were 
18 (an unusually large number) on each Athenian vessel, four 
being archers. In the Persian vessels the proportion of archers 
would doubtless be much larger. 


380. ταξις... τάξιν--- ΤῊ 6 divisions of the fleet (see 1. 366), 
νεὼς paxpas—of the war-ships (opp. to νῆες yavAai), singular 
as in 1, 302. 


382. ‘And all the livelong night did the captains keep 
their whole force afloat”. διάπλοον appears to be an adjective 
(1.6. διαπ λέοντα). 

888. ναῶν avakres—See on |, 378. 

384. οὐ pdd’—lIronical. ‘Not very much of the expected 
movement did the Persians see anywhere”, Cp.1. 325, οὐ μάλ᾽ 
EUTUXWS. 
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396—405. ‘ Day began to dawn, and a joyous shout was 
heard from the Greeks, which the echoes of the cliffs of 
Salamis returned: we felt foiled and afraid. Then the trumpet 
pealed through their lines, the dash of oars in regular time 
was heard, and at once they were in sight. The right wing 
(the Lacedaemonian) led, the other parts of the line followed, 
and we could hear the very words of their war-cry ‘Fight 
Greeks, for your all is at stake’”’! 


880. ἐπεί γε μέντοι k.7.A.—‘*But when at last &c.” μέντοι 
is adversative : ye gives precision to ἐπεί. 

λευκόπωλος ἡμέρα--Ορ. Hom. Od, xxi. 246, Λάμπον καὶ 
Φαέθονθ᾽ οἵ τ’ ἠῶ πῶλοι ἄγουσιν, cp. Soph. Ajax 673. See on 1. 
464 for the highly coloured language here used. 


388. For the raising of the Paean before a battle ep. 
Theb. 267, 635. It was followed (1. 395) by the trumpet call ; 
ep. Xen. Anab. v. 2, ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἐπαιάνισαν καὶ ἡ σάλπιγξ ἐφθέγξατο 
ἅμα τε τῷ ᾿Πνναλίῳ ἠλάλαξαν. 

389, ὄρθιον---ἴ.6. with loud answering ἀλαλαγμός. 

892. γνώμης -- 6 plan detailed above, 1. 364 &c. 

φυγῇ - παιάν᾽.- ἡ Paean for flight was of course a contra- 
diction in terms, see on 1. 888. Cp. too the expression in 
Agam. 645: παιᾶνα τόνδ᾽ ᾿Εριννύων. : 

395. παντ᾽ éxety—i.e. all the Greek lines: ep. 1. 260. 
With ἐπέφλεγεν ep. Virgil den. vi. 165, 

Aere ciere viros, martemque accendere cantu. 

396. ξυνεμβολῇ --“ the dash of the even oars”, cp. Agam. 
984, 

397. ἅλμην Bptxtov—‘ the brine deep down below”, ep. 
Prom. 1091. 

ἐκ Kededparos—i.e. at the word of the κελευστῆς. For 
the use of ἐκ see on 1, 313, and cp. 1. 462. 

399. The Greek right was first seen advancing by the 
speaker, the rest becoming visible in succession. Or Aeschylus 
may have wished to call attention to the fact that the Lacedae- 
monians were actually the first in the advance, as a set-off to 
the honour of beginning the battle, which belonged (1. 409) to 
an Athenian ship. 

402. πολλὴν Boryv—the ἀλαλαγμός. 

παῖδες “HAArjvwv—grounded on the Homeric vies ᾿Αχαιών. 
Compare the modern Greek war song, translated by Lord 
Byron, which begins δεῦτε παῖδες τῶν Ἑλλήνων. 

406. νῦν ὑπὲρ πάντων ἀγών-- -Τὸ the Athenian part, at 
least, of the force, these were no mere words. Behind them, 
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in the island of Salamis, were their women and children; 
before them lay Athens, her temples and tombs, now in the 
power of the invader. This was 


“ΤΠ αὖ song of ours which saved at Salamis: 

"Ὁ sons of Greeks, go, set your country free, 
I'ree your wives, free your children, free the fanes 

©’ the gods your fathers founded—sepulchres 

They sleep in! or save all, or all be lost !’” 
From Mr Browning’s Balaustion’s Adventure. 


Mr Grote (note to Chapter xu1.) remarks that “the war- 
shout described by Aeschylus, a warrior actually engaged, 
shews us the difference between a naval combat of that dav 
and the improved tactics of the Athenians 50 years afterwards, 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. Phormion es- 
pecially enjoins on his men the necessity of silence (Thue. 
τι. 89).” 


406—432. And now a shout rose from the many nations 
of our line, and the fight began. First, on the Greek left, an 
Athenian vessel put a Phoenician out of action, then every 
captain grappled with an enemy. For awhile the mere weight 
of the Persian force helped us to stand; but, being crowded 
in a confined space, and moving clumsily, our ships fouled 
one another, and became helpless. The Greek ships lost 
no chance of surrounding an enemy, and soon it was all 
havoc and butchery. Night put an end to such a tale of woes 
as I could not tell were I to speak without cease for ten days. 


406. καὶ pyyv—‘and now”. The words are used to call 
attention to a new phase in the narrative. So Prom. 1080, 
Agam. 1178. καὶ μὴν in a dramatist often marks the entrance 
of a new person, in an orator a new stage of the argument. 


pd68os—the mixed tongues of all the nations forming the 
Persian force, each sounding inarticulate to a Greek. 


407. μέλλειν axpy—forcible, because the terms ‘high 
time to delay” are almost inconsistent. In Agam. 1353, τὸ μὴ 
μέλλειν ἀκμή, “it is high time not to delay”, there is no such 
inconsistency, 

408. χαλκήρη orcdov—‘ her brazen equipment”, i.e. the 
beak of the ship. Cp. κωπήρη στόλον in 1. 416. 

409. éBorns—used by Thue. (v1. 70) for the charge made 
on the side of another ship. Here it is a charge prow to prow. 


“Ἑλληνικὴ --ἰ, 6. an Athenian ship, since they faced the 
Phoenicians. Herodotus (viz. 84) tells us that this exploit 
was performed by one Ameinias of Pallene. Now Aeschylus 
had a brother named Ameinias, (another brother Cynegeirus 
had fought well at Marathon); and we would gladly believe, 
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as most historians have done, that this was the man. The 
only difficulty is that his deme should rather have been given 
Tileusis. As told by Herodotus the deed was far more 
bruliant: the whole Greek line was retreating when Ameinias 
sprang to the front and grappled with his enemy; the Greeks 
came to back him, and the fight became general. 


411. xépupBa—the carved stern of a ship, so in 71, 1x. 
241, For the word ep. 1. 659. 

δόρυ--- “8 ship” so in Agam. 1618. The word is often used 
in Homer for the timbers of a ship, and Pindar has εἰνάλιον 
δόρυ for a ship. So ‘“ trabe Cypria” in Horace. 


412. petpa—Cp. 1. 87. The great mass of the Persian 
ships is intended. Dean Blakesley relies on this word as 
shewing that the Persians were, when attacked, entering the 
strait, and so in column. 


415, ἐν στενῷ. Τὸ is about a mile from shore to shore at 
the part where the Athenians fought. It had been the great 
object of Themistocles that the fight should take place ἐν 
orev@. Cp. Thue. τ. 74: ὃς (ὁ Θεμιστοκλῆς) αἰτιώτατος ἦν ἐν τῷ 
στενῷ ναυμαχῆσαι, ὅπερ σαφέστατα ἔσωσε τὰ πράγματα. 

410. παίοντ᾽.--ὃ6. on 1. 310. The apodosis begins with 
ἔθρανον---κωπήρη στόλον, cp. 1. 408. 


417. οὐκ ἀφρασμόνως- 1.6. “πού without the wit to take ad- 
vantage of the enemy’s flight”, cp. Agam. 291. The Greek 
ships took every opportunity to surround and batter ships, 
or groups of ships, of the enemy. 


419, ‘*mare non amplus erat videndum”. The infinitive 
as in 1], 247—8. 


420. Herodotus adds that many of the Persians were 
drowned ‘‘because they could not swim”; also that the confusion 
was increased by those in rear pressing forward, knowing that 
the king’s eyes were upon them. His account of the carnage 
at Artemisium much resembles that given by Aeschylus here. 
Compare also Agam. 658 (deseribing the effects of a storm) : 

ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἀνῆλθε λαμπρὸν ἡλίου φάος, 
ὁρῶμεν ἀνθοῦν πέλαγος Αὐγαῖον νεκροῖς 
ἀνδρῶν ᾿Αχαιῶν ναυτικοῖς τ᾽ ἐρειπίοις. 

424, The epic form τοὶ is rare in iambic metre. Cp, 
1, 584. 

The tunny is the chief of the mackerel family; its usual 
length is about two feet, but it sometimes grows to eight or 
ten. “The fishermen take advantage (of their timidity) by 
placing a look-out or sentinel on some elevated spot, who 
inakes the signal that the shoal of tunnies is approaching, and 
points out the direction in which it will come. Immediately 
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a great number of boats set off, range themselves in a curved 
line, and, joining their nets, form an enclosure which alarms 
the fish; while the fishermen, drawing closer and closer, and 
adding fresh nets, still continue driving the tunnies towards 
the shore, where they are ultimately killed with poles”’. 
From “The Sea and its living wonders” by Hartwig, where a 
specially murderous variety of the above process, called by 
the French “madragne”’, by the Italians “‘tonnaro”, is described. 
I am told that the fish are killed by stabbing as well as by 
blows. 

A traveller (Chandler), writing in the last century, de- 
scribes a night-fishing scene in the straits of Salamis. The 
fish are attracted by torches into a net drawn from boat to 
boat, and are finally knocked on the head with wooden 
hammers, oars, &c., some kinds being until dead poisonous 
to the touch. Pliny however (N. H. 1x. 2, 5) speaks of the 
tunny as being bold and obstinate, so that the ships of 
Alexander the Great had to charge through a shoal of them 
as though they were an enemy’s squadron. 

426. éppdxifov—Cp. Soph. Ajax, ὅθ, 299. The simile is 
dropped. 

428. νυκτὸς dppa—i.e. ‘‘night”, on the analogy of ex- 
pressions which speak of the sun as the “eye of heaven”. 
This is copied by Euripides Iph. Taur. 110, νυκτὸς ὄμμα Avyalas. 


ddetXero—‘ took it, i.e. the fighting, away”. Cp. Thuc. 
Iv. 134, ἀφελομένης νυκτὸς τὸ ἔργον" and Xen. Hellen. 1. 2, 16, 
᾿Αλκιβιάδης δὲ ἐδίωκεν μέχρι σκότος ἀφείλετο. 

429. See on 1. 329. For the form of expression cp. Od. 
mi. 115, also 11. 11. 488. 

481, pydapa—i.e. μηδαμῆ. So in Prom. 526. 

488. 471, To Atossa’s exclamation of anguish the mes- 
senger answers that he has far worse to tell. This was the 
disaster of Psyttaleia. On this small island, a force of Persians, 
including some of their noblest born, was landed early in the 
day in order that they might kill any of the drowning Greeks 
who should try to make for it, and help any of their own 
friends to land. A vain venture; for a force of Greeks, 
swimming in full armour to the shore, surrounded the island 
and slaughtered all who were onit. Xerxes saw all from the 
height on which his throne was placed; and, rending his 
clothes, dismissed his land forces by the shortest way home. 

This service, as Herodotus (vir. 95) tells us, was performed 
by Aristides, of whom Aeschylus was a warm admirer (see 
Theb. 592), as well as a political adherent. If we take the 
poet’s words quite literally, it would seem that some of the 
Greek sailors armed themselves on purpose and leaped over- 
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buard, whereas, according to Herodotus, Aristides’ party con- 
sisted of soldiers who had been stationed on the shore of 
Salamis. Otherwise the accounts agree. 


433. κακῶν δὴ méAayos—‘ Aye a very sea of ills”. She 
takes up the words κακῶν πλῆθος, and intensifies them. 
With the image cp. Prom. 746 


δυσχείμερόν γε πέλαγος ἀτηράς duns, 
also Theb. 758, and Hamlet’s ‘a sea of troubles.” 


éppwyev—This part of the verb is often used metaphorically, 
of outbursts of passion or the like. Cp. Soph. O. 7. 1280, 
and Prom. 852. 


434, “To the Persians (proper), and to the whole race of 
the barbarians”. For βαρβάρων see on 1. 187. 

436. ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς - ἐπὶ with dative in its Homeric sense of 
“asainst”. Cp. Prom. 1044, 1089. 

συμφορὰ rai fovs—See on 1. 232. 


438. ‘But what mishap &c.” καὶ before an interrogative 
shews that objections are being taken to what the last speaker 
has said, cp. 1. 237. Accordingly we find several of the words 
used by the Chorus repeated by Atossa: thus ἦλθε συμφορὰ 
in συμφορὰν ἐλθεῖν, ῥοπῇ in ῥέπουσαν, and the whole image 
of the balance, 

440. ῥέπουσαν és τὰ pdooova—‘“‘ leaning towards the 
greater weight of ills”. The new calamity is supposed to fill 
one scale and to weigh it down, preponderating over those 
already mentioned. ἐς τὸ μάσσονα, lit. “in the direction of 
the more”’; the article is frequently placed before comparatives, 
the greater being contrasted with the less as if they were two 
definite things. Cp. 1. 708 ὁ μασσων βίοτος, Agam. 598 καὶ 
νῦν Ta μάσσω μὲν Ti δεῖ σ᾽ ἐμοὶ λέγειν; Soph. O. C. 1211 ὅστις 
τοῦ πλέονος χρῆζει μέρους K.T.A. 

442, According to Plutarch three sons of Xerxes were 
among those landed on Psyttaleia. He adds that they were 
sacrificed alive, but we are glad to find inconsistencies in his 
statement which entitle us to dismiss it as baseless. The 
crasis in Kevyéveay is unusual. 

444. aloypws—This is the reading of the MSS. οἰκτρῶς 
seems to be due to a transcriber who thought the other a strong 
word for a Persian to use. But Aeschylus is not careful to 
make his Persians speak consistently in character. 

446. See on 1. 333, 


448. ‘* Psyttaleia is precisely as Aeschylus has intimated, 
low, and unprovided even with such narrow creeks as afforded 
safety to the small vessels of the ancients. It is rocky, clothed 
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with shrubs, about a mile in length, and not more than two or 
three hundred yards broad” (Leake). Such an island might 
well be held sacred to Pan: 


ὃς πάντα λόφον νιφόεντα λέλογχε 
καὶ κορυφὰς ὀρέων καὶ πετρήεντα κέλευθα. 
Homeric Hymn, ΧΙΧ. 6. 


According to Pausanias wooden images of Pan were found 
in Psyttaleia in his own time. Comp. Soph. Ajax 695, where 
the sailors (natives of Salamis) call on Πὰν ἁλίπλαγκτε : also 
Herod. vr. 105. 


449. ἐμβατεύει---Ορ. Soph. O. C. 678: 
iv’ ὁ βακχιώτας 
ἀεὶ Διόνυσος ἐμβατεύει. 

450. ὅταν-- ἐκσωζοίατο---“᾿ ὅταν ante optativum ἐκσωζοίατο 
soloecum est. Scribendum igitur ὅτ᾽ ἐκ νεῶν. Hlmsley Ed. 
Rev. xvii. p. 236. This method of removing solecisms cannot 
now be adopted. The use of ὅταν, where the structure of the 
sentence requires an optative, is rare. The words used by 
Xerxes might be πέμπω ὑμᾶς, ὅπως, ὅταν ἐχθροὶ νῆσον ἐκσώζων- 
ται, κτείνητε αὐτούς. When this passes into oratio obliqua ὅπως 
κτείνητε becomes ὅπως κτείνειαν " ὅταν ἐκσώζωνται should become 
ὅτε ἐκσώζοιντο, but a shade of meaning would thereby be lost 
which there is no regular means of replacing; and so ὅταν is 
preserved. Mr Paley, who gives the equivalent in oratio recta 
quoted above, compares Soph. Trach. 164: 

χρόνον προτάξας ws τρίμηνον ἡνίκ᾽ av 

χώρας ἀπείη κανιαύσιος βεβώς, κ-.τ.λ. 
Cp. also ὅταν... οἴοιτο in Plato Rep., p. 412 Dp. φθείρεσθαι is 
sometimes used of losing the way and specially of shipwreck. 
With the genitive νεῶν, cp. Cho, 289. 

451. νῆσον --Δ06. governed by the general sense of ‘‘ mo- 
tion towards” in ἐκσωζοίατο. 

454. Cp. 1, 373. For ἱστορῶν, i.e. ““ knowing by enquiry”, 
cp. Agam. 676 and Hum. 455. 

ὡς γὰρ x.7.A.—Herodotus (vi. 95) agrees that it was late 
in the day that Aristides brought his men over to Psyttaleia. 
Cp. αὐθημερὸν below, 1. 456. 

455. ἔδωκε kv8os—The phrase is Homeric. Cp. Il. vii. 216: 

ὅτε of Leds κῦδος ἔδωκε. 


456. ‘‘Landing probably on the lee-side of the island, 
which is always accessible to a descent in moderate weather, 
the Greeks surrounded this select body: of the enemy, and 
after having slain many with bows and arrows, destroyed the 
rest in a general assault, which occurred under the eyes of 
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their sovereign, and of myriads of their countrymen on the 
adjacent shore of Attica” (Leake), The words of Aeschylus 
appear to imply that the sailors armed themselves and leapt 
overboard, but there is nothing inconsistent with the account 
of Herodotus: it was doubtless the poet’s wish merely to indi- 
cate the exploit of Aristides, not to narrate it in detail. 


458. κυκλοῦντο (of λληνες).. ὥστ᾽ ἀμηχανεῖν (τοὺς Πέρσας). 
For the absence of augment see on 1. 310. 


460. There were a certain number of archers in the Athe- 
nian force. See on 1, 379. 


462. ἐξ ἑνὸς ῥόθου---““ with one rush”. For the use of 
ἐκ cp. 1. 77 and Cho. 70. 

464, ἐξαπέφθειραν Blov—For the forcible simplicity of this 
expression ep. 1. 371. 


465. The ruggedness of the metre is not ill-suited to the 
feeling. See on 1. 251, and cp. 1. 479 below. 


466. κατήμενος ὑπὸ τῷ οὔρει τῷ ἄντιον Σαλαμῖνος, TO καλέεται 
Alyddews (Herod. γιατ. 90). See Rawlinson’s note, in which 
the exact position of Xerxes’ seat is determined. The throne 
of Xerxes with silver feet was preserved for many years in the 
Acropolis. Plutarch also speaks of an “umbrella of gold”, 
but we do not hear of its capture. 

εὐαγῆ (¢)—The adjective means properly pure, bright, hence 
used of objects clearly seen from afar, like εὔοπτος (and so 
Hesychius). Here it seems to be used with an inverted sense; 
‘¢a seat from which all the host was before his eyes”. Com- 
pare the use of ἐπόψιος in Soph. Ant. 1110, O. C. 1600. The 
word is examined at great length by Hermann. 


παντὸς orpatov—i.e. all his forces, both by land and sea. 

467. πελαγίας dAos—Cp. 1. 427. 

468. ῥήξας δὲ wétrAous—See on 1], 199. 

469. See on l. 465. 

adap— Homeric. 

470. tyo’—i.e. ἀφίησι. ‘ He sends them home”. 

ἀκόσμῳ ξὺν pvyy—For the pleonastic use of σὺν see on |, 202. 

Herodotus (vir. 113) gives a less dramatic account: of ἀμφὶ 
Ξέρξην ἐπισχόντες ὀλίγας ἡμέρας μετὰ τὴν ναυμαχίην ἐξήλαυνον εἰς 
Βοιωτούς. 


472—514. Atossa upbraids the evil genius which had in- 
duced her son to make so ill-starred an attempt to redeem the 
losses of Marathon. She asks as to the remnant of the ships. 
The answer is a short one, ‘‘they fled” ; but the messenger 
then gives the homeward course of the army; through Boeotia, 
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where they lost many by drought; through Phocis and Doris, 
by the waters of the Spercheius to a town of Thessaly, where 
again was a great loss by famine and drought; through Mag- 
nesia, into Macedonia, over the fords of the Axius, past the 
marsh of Bolbé, to the Edonian land and Mount Pangeus 
over on the further side of Strymon. ‘‘ But in crossing Strymon 
we had great loss: for an early autumn frost froze its waters 
in one night, and men who never had prayed before thanked 
Heaven for this mercy. But when the sun was up the thin ice 
gave; only the foremost got safely over, and most perished 
miserably. We, the sorry remnant, crossed Thrace painfully, 
and have reached our homes”. He adds that his tale is true, 
though but a fraction of the truth. 

Herodotus’ account of the return of Xerxes will be found in 
vin. 113—120, Five and forty days brought him back to the 
Hellespont with a mere fraction of his army (ἀπάγων τῆς orpa- 
Tins οὐδὲν μέρος ws εἰπεῖν) The remainder had died of hunger 
or of dysentery, having been compelled to live on grass and on 
the bark of trees where the corn failed. The historian makes 
no mention of the disaster at the Strymon. Aeschylus’ account 
is on the face of it very improbable. Professor Rawlinson 
writes, ‘‘The freezing of the Strymon, a river 180 yards wide 
(Leake) at this part, in the latitude of Naples, and at the be- 
ginning of November—to drop all mention of the single night— 
is so improbable a circumstance, that we are warranted, on 
this ground alone, in rejecting it. The fact that a bridge of 
boats had been thrown across the river (Herod. vii. 24, 114) 
on the march into Greece, which remained under the protec- 
tion of the garrison of Hion, and furnished a secure means of 
transit, is also of importance. It is very doubtful whether 
Aeschylus had any foundation at all for this poetic fea- 
ture in his narrative; whether, having carried his hearers 
northwards to a sufficient distance from Athens, into regions 
with the very geography of which he was himself unacquainted 
(1. 496), he did not regard himself as at liberty to indulge his 
imagination in describing what he supposed to be a possible 
disaster’. With regard to this conclusion, while it seems 
highly probable that Aeschylus had no historical foundation 
for the story, he may have received some geographical informa- 
tion as to the Strymon and its frosts (possibly from Hecateus, 
see Journal of Philology, vol. v111. p. 143), of which he availed 
himself to construct the striking incident here recorded. It is 
worthy of notice that Herodotus mentions, though only to 
reject, an alternative account of Xerxes’ return, according to 
which he took ship from Eion. The existence of such a story 
tends to shew that some special disaster may have occurred on 
or near the Strymon. 
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Mr Grote (note on C, x1.) had also expressed his disbelief 
in this incident. He thinks that the statements of Aeschylus, 
even as to the sufferings by famine, must be taken with 
great allowance, and gives it as his opinion that the “ whole 
narrative of the retreat bears the stamp of the poet and reli- 
gious man, not of the historical witness”. 

The return of Xerxes soon became a common-place theme 
for moralisers. See Juvenal Sat. x. 178, and Mr Mayor’s 
note. 

472. Satpov—see on 1. 158, and ep. Il. 345, 515. For the 
construction cp. Soph. Ajax, 1392: 

καί μὶ ἔψευσας ἐλπίδος πολύ. 

474, κλεινῶν ᾿Αθηνών---88686 on 1. 231. 

ἀτὅ. Cp. 1. 244. 

476. Cp. Herod. vit. 8, where Xerxes says: μέλλω, ζεύξας 
τὸν Ἑλλήσποντον, ἐλᾶν στρατὸν διὰ τῆς Εὐρώπης ἐπὶ τὴν “Ελλάδα, 
ἵνα ᾿Αθηναίους τιμωρήσομαι, ὅσα δὴ πεποιήκασι Πέρσας τε καὶ 
πατέρα τὸν ἐμόν. The Persian loss at Marathon is given by 
Herodotus (v1. 17) at 6,400: it was made many times greater 
in other accounts. 

478. ot δ᾽ εἰπὲ vaov—i.e. περὶ τῶν ναῶν. Cp. Od, x1. 173: 

εἰπὲ δέ μοι πατρός τε Kal vidos K.T.X. 
and Soph. O. 1. 700: épw...Kpéovros, οἷα μοι βεβουλευκὼς ἔχει. 

479, οἶσθα σημῆναι ropas—cp. 1. 295, and see on 1. 5384. 

480. The messenger takes up his story, as though he had 
not been interrupted by Atossa’s speech, though the word ναῶν 
shews that he is really answering her. A person striving to 
appear calm and collected might speak thus. 

rayol—Cp. 1. 23. σύδην, cp. βαδήν, 1. 19; σύρδην, 1. 54. 

481. κατ᾽ otpov—The wind had got up in the west during 
the afternoon (Herod. vi. 96). This is to be distinguished 
from the ordinary sea-breeze, which always got up in the 
afternoon. The words κατ᾽ οὖρον are used metaphorically, 
Theb. 690, 854, meaning ‘‘ with speed ”’. 

αἴρονται muyriv—M. has αἱροῦνται; but cp. αἴρειν στόλον in 
1, 795, also such expressions as αἴρεσθαι νεῖκος, Ke. 

482, στρατὸς δ᾽ ὁ Aouros—i.e. the main body of Xerxes’ 
troops, exclusive of those left with Mardonius. See 1, 790, 

The sentence is not complete, there being nothing to answer 
to this re. 

483. ἀμφὶ κρηναῖον yavos—‘ for want of water’. Cp. ἀμ- 
πέλου γάνος ἴῃ 1. 615; διοσδότῳ γάνει in Agam. 1391. γάνος 
suggests the brightness and preciousness of water. 
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487. Σπερχειὸς... εὐμενεῖ ποτῷ--- ΤῊ 6 valley of the Spercheius, 
sixty miles in length, ‘‘is famed for the richness of its soil, 
the luxuriance of its pastures, and the variety and beauty of 
its woods and groves” (Wordsworth’s Greece). 


489. M. has πόλις, whence Teuffel reads πόλεις. 
490. For the absence of augment see on 1. 310. 


495. As they must have crossed the Strymon to reach either 
the country of the Edones or Mt. Pangzus, the order of the 
narrative must not be too closely pressed. See above on 
1, 480. 


νυκτὶ δ᾽ ἐν ταύτῃ--ἰἶ, 6. on the night on which we reached 
the Strymon. 


496. χειμῶν᾽ ἄωρον —See on 1. 480, &e. 

497. ayvot —Perhaps because the Persians treated all 
rivers as sacred. But the epithet is often applied by Greek 
poets to water, fire, air. 

498. νομίζων ovSayou—‘‘ reckoning nowhere” i.e, ‘‘ making 
no account of’. Cp. Soph. Ant. 183, τοῦτον οὐδαμοῦ λέγω. 

500. QeoxAvrwv—Cp. θεόκλυτοι Neral, Theb. 143. 

501. mepa—‘it proceeds, i.e. attempts, to cross”. 


502. πρὶν σκεδασθῆναι.--ἴ. 6. before the sun had power. 
So of the dawn in Homer, Jl, xxi. 227, ὑπεὶρ ada xidvarac 
ἠώς. Cp. Herod. vir. 22, ἅμα ἡλίῳ σκιδναμένῳ. 

502: Observe the absence of caesura here and in 1. 809, 
and see on 1. 251 above. 


505. μέσον πόρον Siuyjxe—“‘ melted the passage at its 
midst”, 

506. For the absence of augment see on 1. 310. In 
the confusion which followed the breaking up of the ice, those 
in rear pressed on those in front, and it was a choice between 
being drowned and being crushed. 


εὐτύχει δέ ro.—As in 1. 245, τοι has its gnomic force. 
‘‘Happy, as the phrase goes, was he whose breath of life 
was quickest parted from him”, The words, which are imi- 
tated by Wuripides (ph. Tauwr. 974) suggest a violent death. 
M. has εὐτυχεῖ: there is another well-supported reading, 
εὐτυχὴς δέ τοι, Which is perhaps the best, as giving the words 
of the γνώμη. 

508. ὅσοι δὲ Aourrol—se. ἦσαν. 

509. See above on ]. 503. 


510. ἥκουσιν--- 9 messenger speaks of himself as one of 
the force who have already reached their homes: he may 
be supposed to have hurried on to Susa to bear the news. 
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ov πολλοί tives—See on 1. 472. 


511. ἐφ᾽ ἑστιοῦχον yatav—Cp. Theb. 73, καὶ δόμους ἐφε- 
στίους, also Soph. Ant. 1088. 


ὡς-- 1.6. wore. Cp. 1. 437. 
orevely...roflotoay—Cp. the first Choric Ode, 1. 114 &c. 
513. See on 1, 330, 1. 429. 


515—531. The Chorus exclaim against the malignant 
deity. Atossa’s thoughts turn back to her dream: too clear 
it was: too comfortable interpreters had the Chorus been. 
Nevertheless their advice has been given, and shall be followed. 
As bidden by them, she will withdraw and pray to the gods, 
and then will return, bringing due offerings for the dead. 
Let the Chorus confer with their fellows, and be ready to 
comfort Xerxes when he comes, lest in his misery he do 
something violent. Atossa, still mounted on her litter, re- 
enters the palace. The messenger also withdraws. 


515. The Chorus have not spoken since Atossa first 
questioned the messenger at 1. 290. She has now finished 
her questions, and there is a pause which enables them with 
propriety to speak. 

δυσπόνητε--καὶ χαλεποὺς πόνους ἡμῖν ἐμποιήσας says one 
Schohast, δυστυχίας αἴτιε another. In Soph. ὦ. C. 1614 the 
word means “hard-earned”. Here it is perhaps assimilated 
in form to δυσπάλαιστε or some such word. 

Satpov—Sce on 1. 158. 

516. ἐνήλου-- Cp, wm. 368 where the word ἁλομένα (in the 
same. tense) is used of the Erinnys swooping down upon her 
prey. Agam. 1472 should also be compared. Here the image 
is suggested to the Chorus by the vision of the hawk (1. 208) 
leaping on to its victim’s back, which they had been so in- 
competent to read aright. And so Atossa understands their 
words. Some MSS. give the imperfect, ἐνήλλου. There 18 
a verbal resemblance in Soph. O. T. 1311, ἰὼ δαῖμον ἵν᾽ ἐξήλλου ; 

517. For the genitive ep. Theb. 597. See also above on 
1, 116. 


518. ἐμφανὴς--ΟΥ. ἐναργές in 1.179. The vision was all 
too clear, though her aged advisers had failed to read it. 

519. For the absence of caesura see on 1. 465. 

520. ie. inl, 215 ἄς, Cp. 1. 226. 

521. For the phrase cp. 1. 227, where however the same 
verb is used transitively. 

523. γῇ τε καὶ bOvrots—Cp. 1. 220, 

ὅ24. πέλανον---ρ. 1. 204: also 1. 619 &e, 
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525. ‘I know that I do but offer them when the deed is 
done and over”; i.e. that it is too late for them to avert the 
mischief. So Soph. Ajax, 377: 

τί δῆτ᾽ av ἀλγοίης ἐπ᾽ ἐξειργασμένοις. 
Cp. also Agam. 1387 : 
ἕστηκα δ᾽ ἔνθ᾽ era’, ἐπ᾽ ἐξειργασμένοις. 
527. M. gives ἡμάς. For the use οἱ ἐπὶ see last note. 
528. πιστοῖσι πιστὰ --366 on ]. 2. 


529. The messenger, who had crossed the Hellespont with 
Xerxes, having arrived, the king might, according to all 
dramatic propriety, be soon expected. 


581. πρόσθηται κακόν--1.6, ‘lay hands on himself’ 
(middle voice). 


532—597. The Chorus, during the absence of the queen, 
bewail the calamities which have befallen Persia: first in an 
anapaestic introduction, ll, 532—545, they describe the general 
mourning of the Persian women; and then they raise them- 
selves the dirge: Asia is empty of her men whom Xerxes led 
out to destruction in ships over the sea—when had good King 
Darius ever done the like? Yes it was the ships, the ships! 
Hardly has the king made his way home through Thrace, the 
best-born of Persia are left perforce behind, tossed by the sea 
and gnawed by fishes! At home every house is in mourning, 
the old reverence too is broken up, men will not pay tribute or 
sink to earth as of old. All that once was Persia is left be- 
hind at Salamis ! 

The κομμὸς is contained in three pairs of strophes: the 
metre of the first pair is mainly Trochaic, each strophe ending 
with two “ Pherecratean” lines; that of the second pair is 
‘“ logaoedic ”’, 1. e. consists of dactyls and trochees, except in the 
sixth line, which is formed of two iambic feet, and in the last 
which is formed of three trochees preceded by an iambus. The 
third pair is ‘‘ logaoedic ”’, the dactyl prevailing. 


532. We cannot decide what the missing syllable was. 
Perhaps ἀλλ᾽ ὦ Zed βασιλεῦ, given by Turnebus, is the best; 
ep. ll. 628, 639, and Cho. 306. 

535. Cp. 1. 16. 


537—540. The grief of the Persian women generally (the 
yuvackomAnOhs ὅμιλος of 1. 122) is here described; in what 
follows that of the wives is specified. Hermann understands 
the first lines to refer to mothers only, comparing 1. 63, where 
the mothers and wives of the slain are mentioned in that 
order. He even introduces the words μαῖαι γονάδες, of which 
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he traces the remains in the reading of one MS. Hence he 
alters ἁπαλαῖς to ἀταλαῖς (found in one MS.) as better ex- 
pressing the tenderness of aged hands. 


588. Kartepexonevac—For the verb cp. 1. 1060, and for the 
rending of garments in mourning cp. 1. 125, Cho. 27, Suppl. 
120. 

540. Observe the monotonous recurrence of the ov sound. 
The expression ἄλγους μετέχουσαι May seem somewhat unim- 
passioned, but the κομμὸς itself does not begin till 1. 548. 


541. aBpd-yoo.—cp. ἁϑροπενθεῖς in 1. 185 and that passage 
generally. Here the softness of Persian habits, and the copious, 
tender grief of the women are much dwelt upon. Thus we 
have ἁπαλαῖς---- ἁβρόγοοι--- ἁβροχιτῶνας--- χλιδανῆς---ἀκορεστοτά- 
τοις. For the picture of desolated homes cp. Agam. 429, ὅσ, 

542. ποθέουσαι iseiy—The diphthong shortened before a 
vowel, as in epic verse. So in 1. 39, 1. 640, &e. 

ἀρτιζυγίαν- 1.6. ‘their young husbands”. Cp. the com- 
pound μονόζυξ in 1. 139. 

543. ἁβροχίτωνας--Ορ. Agam. 690. ᾿ 

544. ‘having lost the joy of their delightful prime”. 
This line explains the ground of ποθέουσαν above. Most books 
put a comma after τέρψιν, but it is simpler to make the two 
participles coordinate. Cp. Agam, 50—54. 


545. ἀκορεστοτάτοις -- Hermann, dissatisfied with the su- 
perlative, and preferring a paroemiac verse here, would read 
axopésras, But this would give two paroemiacs in three 
lines, 


546. Koyo δὲ. Ορ.]. 261. ‘ And I too (i.e. in accord with 
the mourning of the women) raise full loudly the sorrowful 
dirge for the death of those who are gone”. The expression 
is a condensed one, aS explained by the Scholiast, 1.6. κἀγὼ δὲ 
διὰ τὸν μόρον τῶν οἰχομένων αἴρω καὶ Kwa πολυπενθῆ δηλονότι 
γόον. With δοκίμως, 1.6. ““ heartily ” (Lat. ‘“ pro virili parte”’), 
ep. 1. 86, also Pind. Nem. 111. 18, δόκιμον ὕμνον. For the use of 
αἴρω cp. Aristoph. Frogs, 377, ’AAN ἔμβα χώπως ἀρεῖς τὴν Σώ- 
τειραν γενναίως τῇ φωνῇ μολπάζων κ.τ.λ. 

548. Here the Κομμὸς proper, a lament for the dead, 
begins, 

549, γαῖ᾽ “Aoids—See on 1. 249. 


550. ἘΒέρξης --ορ. 1. 144. This boldness of speech as to 
the failures of Aerxes is perhaps not true to Oriental manners. 
See on 1, 591. 


552. ‘ And Xerxes managed all things disastrously, with 
his ships upon the sea”. ΑΒ in], 110, the complaint is that 
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Xerxes had imperilled Persian lives on this untried element. 
The strange-sounding word Bap:s, properly 8. flat-bottomed 
Egyptian boat (so used several times in the Suppliants, ep. 
Herod. 11. 36), is meant to imply some scorn for this new ven- 
ture. M. has Bapidés re πόντιαι: but as ll. 552...561 were 
originally omitted, and are added in the margin, its authority 
is slighter than usual. 

555. vrore—i.e. in his own day. 

ἀβλαβὴς -- Ορ. marép axaxe in 1. 664. 

556, τόξαρχος ---ἰ.6. ἡγεμὼν τῶν τοξικωτάτων Mepodv, Schol. 
See on 1. 147. 

ὅδ]. ἄκτωρ-- Ορ. Εἰτώη. 899. 

558. Darius was a harmless ruler, for it was all Xerxes 
and his ships which gathered together and ruined the host. 

559. The poet pictures the fleet of dark-sailed ships all 
setting sail one way. 

562. πανωλέθροισιν éuBoAats—Cp. 1]. 409-—415. 

563. The ships were destroyed by mutual charges, but the 
Greeks were still the authors of the havoc. ’Iaévewy—The 
Athenians are specially intended. Cp. 1. 178. 

565. The construction resembles that in 1. 189, but is 
more bold, as there is here nothing to govern the infinitive but 
a verb supplied out of the parenthesis. ‘‘ Hardly did the king 
himself escape, as we hear ”’. 

567. Svoxipovs—The MSS. have δυσχειμέρους. 

568, τοὶ δ᾽ dpa «.r.A.—The thoughts of the Chorus travel 
back to those who did not return with the king. ‘So there 
they were left perforce”. 

568. Comparing this line with 1. 576, we see that it is a 
svllable short, as the MS. is probably right in giving φεῦ in 
each case, the interjection corresponding throughout in strophe 
and antistrophe, and being hypermetric. Hermann gives— 

τοὶ δ᾽ dpa πρωτόμοιροι, φεῦ, and 
γναπτόμενοι δὲ δίνᾳ φεῦ 
in 1. 576, which may very well be right. 

πρωτόμοιροι is the reading of most MSS. but not (Merkel) of 
M. The word in either form would mean ‘‘the first to meet 
their death’. 

570, ἀκτὰς ἀμφὶ Kvxpelas—ep. 1. 278. Kuxpeia was an old 
name of Salamis, from Κυχρεὺς, a national hero (Strabo, rx. 1). 

571. Three syllables are wanting to the metre and a verb 
to the sense. Hermann has introduced ἔρρανται, a word which 
is found in several MSS. (not in M.) in 1. 580, where it can 
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have no meaning. In this passage he would have it mean 
‘‘ have been submerged”’, lit. bedewed., 


573. ‘Shout aloud over our woes till they reach the 
heaven”. So Suppl. 808, ἴυξε δ᾽ ὀμφὰν οὐρανίαν, also, probably, 
Soph. Ajax 196, ἄταν οὐρανίαν φλέγων. Others make οὐράνια 
mean “heaven sent’ or ‘ exceeding great”. With the line 
generally cp. 1. 636, which also illustrates the accumulation of 
adjectives here. 


576. ‘And mangled as,they toss upon the dreadful sea, 
they are torn by the voiceless children of the undefiled”’, 1.6. 
by the fish. 


The verb κνάπτω is literally ‘to card’, and the mangling of 
the bodies as they are tossed upon the sharp rocks is described. 
The sea is throughout represented as an element of terror to 
the Persians. See on 1. 110. Hermann would read κναπτό- 
μενοι δὲ diva. See on 1. 568. 


577. ἀναύδων παίδων τάς dpidvrov—This is not in itself an 
Oriental expression, in the sense that it is (so far as we know) 
borrowed from any Oriental language. It belongs to the class 
of descriptive periphrases, of which 1. 612, where the bee is 
called ἡ ἀνθεμουργὸς, is a simpler example. Such expressions 
are rare in epic poetry, except in the familiar instances of the 
names of gods, ἑκάεργος, ἀμφιγνήεις, &c.; more frequent in 
didactic poetry, where picturesque equivalents of common- 
place things have to be found, as gepéoixos for a snail, tdpes 
for an ant, and the like. They are not metaphorical, for 
metaphor implies the transferring of a word from its proper 
use to a figurative one, thus ἁλὸς ἵπποι (Hom. Od. tv. 708) for 
ships is a metaphor; here an epithet literally belonging to the 
thing meant is used as a name for that thing. But the same 
discretion is required in the use of these figures as in that of 
metaphors; in excess they produce ‘a riddle’ (Ar. Poet. 22). 
Thus when Simonides (Ar. Rhet. 11. 2) called mules the 
‘‘stormfooted children of horses ”, an expression parallel to those 
which we are considering, he was just as obscure and as artifi- 
cial as Pindar is when he calls a cloak ‘‘a warm antidote of 
cold winds”, a true metaphor. Simonides is justified by the 
cleverness with which he ignores the meaner parentage of the 
mules. ‘* Voiceless children of the undefiled” is an expression 
which, pretty as the underlying idea is poetically, Aeschylus 
would not have put into the mouth of the ocean nymphs in the 
Prometheus, or of the Argive elders in the Agamemnon. With 
the extravagant, though monotonous, mode of speech of the 
Persians of the Chorus it is well enough in keeping. 

With dvavSev cp. ἔλλοψ, of fish, and Horace’s mutis piscibus. 


579. As the news is brought to all the villages of Persia 
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by the survivors, now returning, each desolated home mourns 
for its man. 


580. M. has 


τοκῆες δ᾽ ἄπαιδες ἐραδαι- 

pave ἄχη ὀᾶ. 
Other MSS. have ἔρρανται. ἔραδαι might naturally be written 
ἔρρανται by copyists who remembered the form ἐρράδαται, espe- 
cially if ἔρρανται had really occurred in 1. 571; but it is not 
easy to see whence épa got into the text. 

584. ‘ But they (the Persian subjects) through the length 
and breadth of the land will not much longer live under Per- 
sian laws”. δὴν an epic particle, meaning “long time”. . 

585. tTeprovopovvTat—i.e. περσο!ομεῖσθαι μέλλουσι. The 
fear expressed by the Chorus seems to have been anticipated 
by Atossa in 1. 211, ἄρ. Cp. 1. 919. 


588. The old ceremonial of bended knee and prostration 
will come to an end. That this should be matter of lamenta- 
tion to the subjects would seem little less than grotesque to an 
Athenian. See on 1. 153, 


590. With this language contrast that of the Chorus of the 
Choephoroe (|. 54) speaking of Agamemnon’s death: 
σέβας δ᾽ ἄμαχον, adduarov, ἀπόλεμον TO πρὶν 
δ᾽ ὥτων φρενὸς τε δαμίας περαῖνον 
νῦν ἀφίσταται. 


Here, though Xerxes is still living, the ‘‘ force of the monarchy ” 
has been shattered by his folly and his reverses, 


591. γλῶσσα--φυλακαῖς-- Οὗ, Agam. 235, where φυλακὰν 
is used for a material gag, 


593. βάζειν--1.6. wore βάζειν. Epexegetical infinitive, cp. 
1, 247. Certainly the Chorus had themselves set the example 
of free-speaking. Cp. 1. 550. 

594. ζυγὸν akkas—‘‘ The yoke of (military) strength ”. 

595—8. The general conclusion: ‘“ That blood-stained soil, 
the sea-girt isle of Ajax, holds buried all that once was Persia”, 
i.e. men, customs, constitution. Porson would alter to ἄρουραν, 
‘the isle with blood-reeking soil”. 

596. mweptkA\vora—again of islands in 1, 879. The feminine 
termination seems to be used for the sake of the sound: ep. 
παναρκέτας Cho. 70, εὐφιλήταν Theb. 108. 

598. i.e. ‘holds buried”. With the thought cp. Agam. 
452, ἐχθρὰ δ᾽ ἔχοντας ἔκρυψεν. 

598—622. Atossa comes forth on foot and unattended, 
dressed in black, and bearing in her hand the due offerings 
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for the dead, milk, honey, water, wine ; also a branch of olive 
and flowers tied in garlands. Very simply she speaks, but 
with no loss of true dignity, as one who having passed her 
days in prosperity now feels that a single shock has made all 
darkness and bewilderment. Therefore she turns to the dead 
father of her child; while she is presenting the gifts let the 
Chorus raise a hymn which may summon him to the upper 
air. 

The thought with which this speech opens, that of the 
suddenness with which evil comes, and of the thorough- 
ness with which it at once pervades a whole life, is often 
repeated by the Greek Tragedians, as is the metaphor by which 
it is here conveyed. Cp. Agam. 1001, Soph. O. C.1240, Trach. 
112. The truth that wisdom comes by suffering, that πάθος 
leads to μάθος, is often urged by Aeschylus, notably in Agam. 
177. Here Atossa nobly avows that she has even already, 
while reeling beneath the shock, learnt much from this stern 
teacher. 


598. φίλοι-- δῖ first word is a gentle one. 


ttreipos—M. reads ἔμπορος, which would anticipate the 
metaphor of the next line: ‘‘ Whoever is a passenger with 
a freight of evils”. Other MSS. read ἔμπειρος ; the Scholiasts 
are divided, It is at least safer to take the simpler word; 
which is also more in harmony with Atossa’s quiet opening, 
and allows the metaphor to be more forcibly introduced by the 
word κλύδων. Nor is ἔμπορος found in the sense which would 
have to be given to it here. 


599. ἐπίσταταν is followed (1) by the sentence introduced 
by os, (2) by the object clause πεποιθέναι (βροτούς). Compare 
the double construction after λέγουσι in 1. 754. 

600. πάντα δειμαίνειν pirdei—The subject is τις supplied 
out of βροτοῖσιν, ‘one is wont to fear everything”, Others 
make δειμαίνειν equivalent to φοβεῖν, though this sense is 
hardly found elsewhere, ‘“ all things make them afraid”. 

601. ‘But when fortune flows with favouring tide”, &e. 

πεποιθέναι---80. βροτούς. 

602. ovpvetv—-usually transitive, and probably so here, sc. 
αὐτούς. For the word ep. l. 481. 

603. She is herself an example of this general truth. See 
above on 1. 598. ΑΒ she comes forth to pray, both sight and 
hearing are beset by terrors. 

1. 604 is difficult. ταἀνταῖα θεῶν is taken to mean either 
‘the evils sent by the gods’ or ‘my prayer addressed to the 
gods’. Is it possible that it means ‘the faces of the gods 
which meet my eyes’, dvtata being the adjective of ἄντα or 
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ἄντην (compare such phrases as θεῷ ἐναλίγκιος ἄντην) and the 
reference being to images of the gods which either stood in 
front of the palace (cp. Agam. 508, Cho. 1) or were placed on 
the thymele ὃ 


605. κέλαδος οὐ παιώνιος---“Α shout which has no healing 
init”. Cp. Agam. 1248: 
ἀλλ᾽ οὔτι ἸΤαιὼν τῷδ᾽ ἐπιστατεῖ λόγῳ. 
As there is here the further meaning of “ἃ shout which is no 
Paean”, we may compare such expressions aS παιᾶνα τόνδ᾽ 
᾿Ἐριννύων Ag. 645, or παιᾶνα τοῦ θανόντος Cho. 151; i.e. no 
hymn of triumph, but a hymn of the Furies or a dirge. 


606. tola—Such as to cause this bewilderment of eye and 
ear. 


With this passage, describing the ἔκπληξις wrought on an 
innocent person by a sudden visitation of heaven, it may be 
worth while to compare Odyssey xx. 345—357, where the 
amazement which fell upon the suitors while their wicked 
laughter was yet on their lips, is described in awful words. 


607. κέλευθον τήνδ᾽ ---ἰ. 6. τόνδε στόλον. 
ἄνευ T ὀχηματων---566 on 1. 150. 


608. From Cho. 10 we infer that Atossa would now be 
dressed in a mourning robe of black: there Electra is attendea 
by the Chorus of the play, here it would seem that Atossa 
bore the offerings in her own hands (1. 610). 


609. πρευμενεῖς xoas—see on 1. 220. 


610. ἅπερ νεκροῖσι μειλικτήρια---ορ. Cho. 16, χοὰς φέρουσα 
νερτέροις μειλέγματα. In Odyssey x. 518 Odysseus is directed 
to dig a trench, 

ἀμφ᾽ αὐτῷ δὲ χοὴν χεῖσθαι πᾶσιν νεκύεσσιν, 

πρῶτα μελικρήτῳ, μετέπειτα δὲ ἡδέϊ οἴνῳ, 

τὸ τρίτον αὖθ᾽ ὕδατι" ἐπὶ δ᾽ ἄλφιτα λευκὰ παλύνειν, 
ep. xt. 20. μελικρήτῳ was a mixture of honey and milk, so 
that the offerings are the same as here (see on 1. 616). In 
Hur. Iph. Taur. 160 the same four gifts are mentioned as the 
regular ones, 

ἃ νεκροῖς θελκτήρια κεῖται. 


611. ἁγνῆς---ἰ. 6. unblemished. 
612. τῆς τ᾽ ἀνθεμουργοῦ---5866 above on 1. 576. 


618. λιβάσιν... μέτα -- Mixed with water-drops”. When 
pera takes a dative it is usually of the plural, and the preposi- 
tion means “among”. Cp. Cho. 365. 
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615. wadauis—By hypallage. It is really the wine which 
is to be old. ἀμπέλον ydvos—see on 1. 483. In Aristoph. 
Frogs, 1821, Aeschylus is made to talk of οἰνάνθας γάνος ἀμ- 
πέλου. 


616. A branch, with berries on it, of the olive tree, the 
special pride of Athens. See Soph. ὁ. C. 694. The olive- 
branch wreathed with wool was borne in the hand by sup- 
plants, ep. Hum. 48, Cho. 1035. Others understand oil to be 
intended, as part of the πέλανος, but it would rather seem that 
the enumeration of the gifts to be poured out to the dead is 
complete at 1. 615. 


θαλλούσης βίον---1.6. “ which lives a thriving life”. βίον 
is aceusative (not of duration of time) after the participle. 
Cp. Theoer. xxv. 16: 


ἐπεὶ μελιηδέα ποίην 
λειμῶνες θαλέθουσι. 
The words describing the other gifts seem to imply life; as 
παρθένου, μητρός, τέκνα. 

617. £tavOys—Other epithets used of the olive are χλωρὰ, 
γλαυκή. 

618. ἄνθη τε πλεκτὰ--Τὴ Soph. El. 894 we find flowers 
placed on a tomb: 

ὁρῷ κολώνης ἐξ ἄκρας νεορρύτους 

πηγὰς γάλακτος καὶ περιστεφῆ κύκλῳ 

πάντων ὅσ᾽ ἔστιν ἀνθέων θήκην πατρόξ. 
Cp. στέφη in Cho. 95. Also Virg. Aen. 885, ‘‘manibus date 
lilia plenis’’. 

619. ‘‘Do ye with holy voice speak the hymn to aceom- 
pany these offerings, calling up Darius the god.” 

In Cho. 86, ἄς. Electra is weighed down by a doubt what 
words it would be holy for her to use as the offerings sent by 
her wicked mother are poured. 

620. Satpova—ep. 1. 643, and see on 1. 157. 


621. Observe that the suggestion that Darius be sum- 
moned from the dead comes from Atossa. 


yardrous—proleptic. ‘‘So that earth may drink them.” 
Cp. Cho. 97 and 164. 

622. προπέμψω---Ορ. χοὰς προπομπὸς in Cho, 23. 

623—680. After a short anapaestic preface (ll. 623—632), 
in which the Chorus bid the queen see to her offerings while 
they pray the gods of the lower world to send the soul of 
Darius to the light, if haply he may tell them, as none else 
can, when these evils are to end, they begin the evocatory 


“. 
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hymn itself. This falls into three pairs of strophes, followed 

by an epodus: 

(1) a. Does he hear me, does he mark my cries? 

. O Earth, and gods of the shades, send up to us this 
royal Persian ! 


(2) a. Aidoneus, send up our king, our only king, 
b. Who never wrought us harm in life! 


(3) a. Show thyself old king on the summit of this thy 
tomb ; 
ὃ. Come and hear this new tale of ill! 


Epod. Old master, thy land is paying twice over the price 
of folly ; these ships, these ships! 


This “evocation” should be compared with the ὕμνος δέσμιος 
in the Humenides (307—396), in which the Furies devote their 
victim to his doom, both being hymns sung with a definite 
religious purpose. Its language more nearly resembles that 
of the “Commos” in the Choephorae (ll. 306—478), in which 
Orestes, Electra, and the Chorus, standing around the tomb of 
Agamemnon, seek to rouse him to help in the work of ven- 
geance and of family restoration. There, as here, the state of 
the dead is assumed to be one like that of men on earth, but 
feeble and bloodless. The passions and interests of life are 
continued, but in a faint and shadowy degree; the dead do not 
know what passes on earth, but are curious to learn it, and 
are mildly aifected by the troubles of descendants or friends. 
Only the memory of what went before their own decease, the 
glories they had won, and the indignities they had suffered, 
seems to live on in them. In both plays much urgency is 
used, as though it were desired to make the tale of present 
woes reach the ears of a careless listener, penetrating that 
obstruction of death which the dull covering of earth laid upon 
their bodies figures to the senses. Hence the prayers of 
Orestes and Electra are spoken of as a ‘‘ double scourge” by 
means of which they ply, with gradually increasing effect, the 
very tomb where Agamemnon lies; hence the iteration of 
Darius’ praises, of the tale of the present woes of Persia. 
But Agamemnon is never asked to appear in bodily presence; 
he is only to cooperate, in some real but unseen manner, with 
his son. Here the actual appearance of Darius is sought and 
is obtained, for the purpose of advising his surviving queen and 
friends when they despaired of any other counsel being given. 
It would perhaps be difficult to parallel this ‘“ necromancy” 
from ancient Greek usage, and it can hardly fail to remind 
us of the raising at Endor of the dead Samuel, and of the 
repeated warnings addressed to Israel against ‘“ seeking to the 
dead”. See also Lucan, end of Book v1. 
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In the eleventh book of the Odyssey, where Odysseus goes 
down to the lower world to take counsel of the soul of Teiresias 
the seer, we have much the same general picture of the state 
of the departed, and of the interest which they take in that 
which passes on earth. There is the soul of Odysseus’ mother, 
who died of longing for his return to Ithaca, and longs still 
that he were returned; the soul of Achilles anxious to be told 
about his son, and chafing against the supremacy which he 
enjoys in that shadowy world; the soul of Ajax still brooding 
over the wrongs which had driven him to a self-sought death. 
The souls know Odysseus, and are known by him, though their 
bodily substance has been conquered by the fires of their 
funeral pile, whence the souls themselves flitted away “like a 
dream”. 

Pindar’s picture of the condition of the dead in the Happy 
Isles, or in their place of punishment (Ol. 11.), is not incon- 
sistent with that given by Homer and Aeschylus; and the famous 
passage where Plato touches on the same subject presupposes 
such a view as the popular one. But for illustration of this play 
nothing can be of greater interest than the calm arguments of 
Aristotle writing more than a hundred years after Aeschylus. 

Discussing Solon’s famous saying that no man should be 
called happy till after his death, he raises the question how 
far the fortunes of friends on earth can affect the happy dead. 
“That the dead should be conscious of all these vicissitudes, 
and change their lot at every alternation of that of their friends, 
becoming at one moment happy, and at another wretched— 
that would be a monstrous fate. Yet assuredly it would be 
none the less monstrous if we took the other alternative, that 
‘the fortunes of descendants do not for the very least moment 
penetrate to ancestors.” And he thus sums up the argument : 

‘¢ Now in regard to the influence which the fortunes of our 
descendants and of our friends generally have upon the dead, 
to say that they do not contribute in any degree whatever to 
our condition hereafter is evidently a misanthropic view and 
repugnant to the beliefs of men. 

‘But as the fortunes which befall men are manifold and 
present all kinds of aspects, some reaching further home than 
others, to distinguish each kind in detail would evidently be 
a tedious and interminable task: it will be sufficient for our 
purpose if the distinction be drawn broadly and in outline, 

‘Tf therefore the case as it affects our friends is parallel to 
the case of the sorrows which befall one’s own self, some 
things entailing heavy affliction and exerting a powerful in- 
fluence upon life, whilst other trials resemble things of lighter 
burden; and if moreover afflictions differ severally on this 
point, whether they happen in the case of the living or of the 
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dead, the difference being much greater than that between 
horrors openly enacted and horrors assumed to have happened, 
on the stage, we must of course take these considerations into 
account in forming our judgment on the questions at issue. 
Perhaps, indeed, we ought rather to argue out the prior ques- 
tion which arises in regard to the departed, whether they con- 
tinue or not to share in earthly good or evil. Looking at the 
arguments stated above, it would seem that even if anything 
does penetrate to the dead, whether good or evil, it does so in 
a degree trifling and slight (either absolutely or relatively to 
their condition); or if not that, yet it is only of so much con- 
sequence and of such a character as not to make happy those 
who are unhappy nor to take away their felicity from the 
blessed, 

“To a certain extent, then, the fortunes of those they loved 
in life seem to contribute to the felicity of the departed; and 
their fortunes seem to detract from that felicity; yet only in 
such a manner and only to such a degree as not to render the 
happy unhappy, nor to produce any such absolute influence 
upon any lot.” 

(Aristotle’s Ethics, Bk, τ. ec, 10 & 11 translated by the late 
Rev. W. M. Hatch.) 

623. ampérBos—cp. Agam. 855, 1898, where the word is 
used of the Argive elders, 

024, πέμπε answers to προπέμψω in 1. 622. The ideais 
that the offerings will actually filter through the earth, and 
reach the abodes of the dead. 

626. φθιμένων wroptrots—specially Hermes. Cp. Cho, 124. 

628. ddAAd—used in prayers, See onl, 532, 

629. See on 1. 220. 

βασιλεῦ τ᾽ ἐνέρων---ορ. ᾿Αϊδωνεὺς in 1. 650. 

6080. ψυχὴν --ἰ. 6. the soul of Darius. 

631. πλέον seems to be used pleonastically: ‘‘ a remedy 
over and above the ills themselves”. Cp. Agam. 199: 

πικροῦ χείματος ἄλλο μῆχαρ, 
i.e. a remedy other than the storm itself. Compare also 
Agam. 1299. 

632. mépas—an end to troubles which now seem ἄπειρα. 
The πέρας is in fact pronounced by Darius at 1. 790 in a sense 
flattering to Hellas. 

633. ἰσοδαίμων--]. 6. Darius. Cp. 1. 157. 

634, The accumulation of adjectives in this passage must 
have had a grotesque effect. Cp. Choeph. 424, With αἰανῆ 
ep. 1. 940, 
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636. S8aBodow—'‘‘the conjunctive of the first aorist (the 
correct form of the future being διαβοάσομαι).... This use of the 
conjunctive in interrogations is almost too common to require 
illustration. The meaning of the passage will then be: Must 
I persist in proclaiming my sorrows? or does he already hear 
me from the regions below? The preposition διὰ in the verb 
διαβοάσω may mean either διαρρήδην, diserte, or διὰ τέλους, usque 
ad finem”, The late J. Wordsworth in Phil. Mus. 1. Ὁ. 233. 
Hermann who quotes, but dissents from, the above, alters to 
διαβοᾶσαι (sc. τὸν Δάρειον). 

637. dpa—see on ]. 848, 

641. ἰόντ᾽ aivécar’—‘‘assent to his going”. The words 
δαίμονα μεγαυχῆ...Σουσιγενῆ θεὸν can hardly have been heard 
without a smile by Athenians. 

645. ‘*Send to the upper air one the like of whom Persian 
earth never yet covered.” 

650. M. has ἢ φίλος ἀνὴρ, ἢ φίλος ὄχθος. For ὄχθος ep. 1. 659 
and Cho. 4. 

651. οἷον ἄνακτα --- ‘our only true king”, explained by 
1, 645. Some editions give οἷον, i.e. “ what a king was he!” 
The form Δαρειὰν is repeated in ll. 662 and 671. It will be 
observed that this line does not quite correspond with 1. 656 in 
the antistrophe. 


652, The reason why he was called ἀβλαβής in 1. 555 and 
ἄκακος in 1. 671. Marathon and the Scythian disasters of 
Darius are ignored. 


655. Ocopnorwp—founded on Epic phrases, such as Ad 
μῆτιν ἀτάλαντος, ΟΥ θεόφιν μήστωρ ἀτάλαντος. 

656. ἔσκεν ---ἃ rare Epic form. 

éroSuxer—usually taken, after Porson, to be the pluperfect 
of ἐφοδόω, 1.6. ‘had led”. The original reading of M. was 
ὑποδώκει, Which probably concealed an imperfect. Mr Paley 
proposes εὖ διῴκει. See onl, 651. 


657. Badrv—explained by Hesychius to be a Phrygian 
word for ‘‘a king”’, cp. Baal, Bel. 

659. For the appearance of a ghost above his own tomb ep. 
Eur. Hec.1.37 and 1.94. «xépvpBov—cp. 1.411. 6x 8ov—ep. 1. 649. 

660. The dress of the Assyrian king, which appears to have 
been similar to that of his successors in the empire of the East, 
is described by Mr Layard (Popular Account of Discoveries at 
Nineveh, p. 97). He mentions particularly the conical mitre or 
tiara, and the sandals. 

KpokoBamrov—yellow is said to have been the royal colour 
in Persia. 


εὔμαριν (ad)—cp. βαρβάροις εὐμάρισιν in Eur. Or. 1370. 
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661. As the ghost ascended the κλίμακες χαρώνιοι the apex 
of his tiara would be the first thing visible. This and the pre- 
ceeding line must be taken as separate prayers. 


662. Bdowe—Epic form, cp. 1. 654. 
dkake—cp. ἀβλαβὴς in 1, 555 and 1. 652. 


665. Kawa... véa—perhaps “lately happened... new (to 
you)”. The mere repetition, however, would not be out of 
keeping with the style of speaking of this Chorus. 


666. δέσποτα δεσπότου --- Probably an Oriental hyper- 
bole, something like that in 1. 681, though this use of the 
genitive singular cannot be paralleled. Others put a stop at 
δέσποτα, i.e. δέσποτα, φάνηθι, ὅπως κλύῃς ἄχη δεσπότου. 


669. Cp. Eum. 879. 
670. veodala— The youth of the city’. Soin Suppl. 686. 
674. The vocative as in Virg. Aen. τι. 283: 


‘‘quibus Hector ab oris 
Exspectate venis?” 


and frequently in Persius. 


675. The reading and sense of these lines is uncertain. 
Translate, ‘Why, O master, master, this double payment for 
folly falling upon all this thy land?” But M. has διάγοεν 
(i.e. διάγοιεν 2). The repetition of the ἃ sound is to be noticed. 
The double penalty was the destruction of fleet and army (see 
1. 728). 

677. αἱ τρίσκαλμοι vaes—A purposely clumsy periphrasis 
for the triremes (cp. 1. 376, also 1. 1074) which the Persians did 
not understand, and took to be the cause of all the mischief. 
“These three-tholed ships have perished utterly, and are ships 
no more, ships no more!” With vaes dvaes cp. ἄδωρα δῶρα, &c. ; 
only here the adjective has a strongly predicative force, ‘‘are 
perished, so that they are no ships at all”. For the feeling 
about the sea and ships ep. 1. 110. 


681—700. The shade of Darius appears above his tomb 
wearing his well-known bodily form and dress. He first ad- 
dresses himself to the Chorus, who are standing directly in 
front of the tomb, and asks what evil their cries and stamping 
on the earth and the offerings brought by Atossa portend. He 
must not tarry long, potentate though He be in the world below, 
and so he prays for a speedy answer. The Chorus, awed by 
the appearance of their ancient lord, stammer out a few words 
of terror. Atossa is in silent tears. 

681. ὦ πιστὰ mirrav—For mora see on Il. 2,171. The 
genitive is partitive: “Ὁ faithful of the faithful”. Cp. ἄρρητ᾽ 
ἀρρήτων, Soph. O. 7. 465, and κακὰ κακῶν, O. C. 1238, 
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682. ἸΤέρσαι--Ορ. 1. 140. 


683. ‘It groans, and beats the breast, and tears up the 
plain.” The subject to all the verbs is πόλις, the general grief 
of the people, as represented by the cries and stamping of the 
Chorus around his grave, being the first thing which Darius 
marks. The three verbs are usually taken with πέδον : ‘‘the 
plain groans, and is struck, and torn”. But this involves the 
joining a word χαράσσεται, which is strictly appropriate to 
πέδον, with στένει and κέκοπται, Which are words in common 
use to express mourning generally. 


684. Atossa is standing by the side of the tomb. Cp. 
1, 686. 


685. tapBo—i.e. “1 fear that something must be wrong”’. 


meevpevts—See on 1, 220, and cp. 1.609. The apathy of 
Darius had been pierced by the fear suggested by the presence 
of Atossa, since he knew that she was not one to be idly moved; 
and so he consented to receive the yoai. 


686. The Chorus were standing around the tomb, which 
was probably represented by the thymele in the middle of the 
orchestra. 


687. This line describes the loud wails, uttered with the 
purpose of raising the dead, of the last Choric ode. See on 
1. 623. odp@iaiLovres—cp. 1. 389. 


688. oikrpas—He pities their distress and importunity. 


ἐστὶ δ᾽ οὐκ eveEoSov—Cp. Agam. 1019, and Hum. 647; also 
Virg. den. vi. 126. 


689. ἄλλως τε Tavrwas—There is a quaintness and almost 
a touch of humour about the expression. Cp. Prom. 636, Hum. 
726. ‘More by token as the gods below the earth are better 
at taking hold than at loosing.” 


691. év8uvacrevoas —‘‘ having become a prince among 
them ”. With Darius’ position in the lower world compare 
that said to be Agamemnon’s due (Cho. 355) : 

κατὰ χθονὸς ἐμπρέπων 
σεμνότιμος ἀνάἄάκτωρ, 
πρόπολός τε τῶν μεγίστων χθονίων ἐκεῖ τυράννων" 


and that of Achilles in Odyssey, x1. 485; also Soph. El. 839. 


692. ἥκω---““ Am come as you see”. Cp. the first words of 
the ghost in Eur. Hee, 1. 


ὡς ἄμεμπτος ὦ xpdvov—‘‘ that I may have no blame as to 
the time I stay’’. The genitive is often attached to adjectives or 
verbs to define their scope, as in ὦ σχετλία τόλμης, Kur. Ale. 
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7538, cp. Agam. 1300, and see on 1. 162 of this play. But μέμ- 
douat, like verbs of accusing, sometimes takes a genitive as in 
Theb, 651, οὔποτ᾽ ἀνδρὶ τῷδε κηρυκευμάτων μέμψει. With the 
desire of the ghost that the speakers will be brief, and his 
reason, compare the words of the ghost in Hamlet: 


‘* My hour is almost come, &c.” 


and ‘‘ Pity me not but lend thy serious hearing 
To what I shall unfold.” 


693. veoypov—i.e. νέον. Cp. Prom. 149, and see on 1. 10. 


694. For the verbs in the middle voice see on 1, 48. σέβω 
and σέβομαι do not commonly take an infinitive. 


ἀντία λέξαι σέθεν--- to speak face to face with thee”. In 
Od. xv. 377 ἀντία δεσποίνης εἰπεῖν is ‘to speak in the presence 
of their mistress”: in Il. 1. 230 ὅστις σέθεν ἀντία εἴπῃ is ‘‘ whoso 
contradicts thee”, and this seems to be the meaning of ἀντία 
φάσθαι in 699. 


696. ἀρχαίῳ περὶ rapBe—Cp. περὶ φόβῳ in Cho. 35, also 
audi τάρβει in Cho. 537. Observe that it is the awe felt for 
Darius in life, and now revived, rather than any terror of 
his supernatural visit, which the Chorus express. 


697. Agitated by the words of the Chorus, Darius proceeds 
in the trochaic tetrameter (see on 1. 155), which is continued 
throughout the conversation with Atossa. 


σοῖς yoous—the wailings of the Chorus in the last ode, 
uttered with the direct purpose of raising Darius. 


698. μακιστῆρα.----“ἃ long, tedious tale”. This word ap- 
pears to be made up by Aeschylus to serve as an equivalent for 
μακρὸν, though the form would suggest the meaning of ‘‘ one 
who lengthens out”. See on 1. 170. The word occurs in 
Suppl. 466, where however μαστικτῆρα should probably be read. 


700. M. has δείομαι, some other MSS. δίομαι, which in 
Homer means ‘‘to pursue”. Hence Hermann would read 
δίεμαι. If δέομαι could stand as an equivalent of δείδω, it would 
give the best sense, and would be answered by δέος in 1, 702. 

xaploarbar—cp. χαριτογλωσσεῖν, Prom. 294. 

ἀντία φάσθαι---866 on 1. 694. 


701. λέξας ---ὋΥ speaking ”., For the aorist part. cp. 1. 294. 


702—759. Finding that nothing can be got out of the 
Chorus, Darius turns to Atossa. She hails her old lord, and 
tells him at once that Persia is ruined. Successive questions 
draw out the details: she tells how Athens was the cause, rash 
Xerxes the leader, tells of the double host by land and by sea, of 
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the bridge over the Hellespont, of the evil genius which 
prompted all. As he hears of the utter desolation of Susa and 
the Bactrian land, Darius groans. He asks eagerly as to 
Xerxes’ return, and is assured that he has reached home in 
safety. He bursts into bitter reflections on the folly and rash- 
ness which have hurried on a catastrophe foretold in oracles, 
yet which might have been long postponed. Now what is to 
prevent his great store of wealth being prey to the first comer? 
Atossa excuses Xerxes as having been goaded on to the enter- 
prise by the taunts of designing men. 


702. ϑέος παλαιὸν-- ορ. ἀρχαίῳ rdpBe in 1. 696. See also 
on 1. 699. 


σοὶ φρενῶν ἀνθίσταται. -““ resists thee in thy mind”. φρε- 
νῶν, ἃ local genitive. Cp. Cho. 183, 386, and Agam. 431. 
Others would make ἀνθίσταται govern a genitive like κρατεῖν, &e. 


704. This address is meant to be reassuring, Cp. ll. 155, 
623. 


705. σαφές τι--ΑΒ opposed to the broken utterances of the 
Chorus. 


706. ‘*Man’s appointed troubles may, as we know, happen 
to mortals.” For the gnomic rot see on 1. 245, and for the 
repetition of ἂν cp. 1. 429. ἀνθρώπειος and ἀνθρώπινος are used 
in a number of phrases to express all that is incident to man 
as man. The use of δὲ, where yap would be logical, is epic. 
Cp. 1. 13. 


Bporots—emphatic. Cp. 1. 293. 


707. ἐκ θαλάσσης...ἐκ xépoov—i.e. from all quarters: the 
speaker does not yet know how nearly he is hitting the mark 
in ἐκ θαλάσσης. 


708. ὁ μαάσσων-- ΤῊ use of the article with the compara- 
tive is idiomatic. See on]. 440. Here it denotes the longer 
possible, as opposed to the shorter possible, term of life. 


_ The truth which Darius here urges is well illustrated by the 
whole of Solon’s advice to Croesus (Herod. 1. 32): thus ἐν γὰρ 
τῷ μακρῷ χρόνῳ πολλὰ μὲν ἔστιν ἰδεῖν, τὰ μή τις ἐθέλει, πολλὰ δὲ 
καὶ παθεῖν... οὔτω ὧν ὦ Κροῖσε, πάν ἐστὶ ἄνθρωπος συμφορή. But 
we hardly expect this gentle wisdom from a great Eastern 
despot, even with the ‘‘melancholy grace” of the world of 
shades upon his lips, and may see in it a proof of the real 
greatness of character which belonged to Darius as conceived 
by our poet. 


709. In the sense of ‘‘to excel”, ὑπερέχω more often takes 
a simple accusative or genitive. Here it seems to take both: 
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“Ὁ thou that didst hold thy bliss far above all mortals”, as in 
the physical use of the word: ep. Hom. 11. m1. 210: 


στάντων μὲν Μενέλαος ὑπείρεχεν εὐρέας ὦμους. 


Or perhaps ‘excelling the bliss of all mortals”, i.e. excelling 
all mortals in point of bliss. 


710. The relative gives the reason of his happiness. 


711. Iléprats—‘‘in the eyes of the Persians”, ethical 
dative with the sentence generally. 


712. Happy, because his state was fixed at death, and the 
disasters happening afterwards to sons or friends could but 
slightly affect it. See on 1, 624. Cp. ‘ Felix opportunitate 
mortis ”, Tac. Agric. c. 45. 


713. ἐν βραχεῖ xpovw—aAs he had requested, Cp. ll. 692, 
698. 


714. The answer is short and clear. See on 1. 692. 


διαπεπόρθηται---ορ. 11. 260, 517. This terrible word is 
meant to be somewhat softened down by ὡς εἰπεῖν ἔπος. 


715. oxnmrdos—Properly “a squall”; used metaphorically 
by Demosthenes (De Cor. 292) for a visitation. Cp. éyxaré- 
σκηψεν in 1. 514, also Soph. O. 7. 26: 

ἐν δ᾽ ὁ πυρφόρος θεός 
σκήψας ἐλαύνει λοιμὸς ἔχθιστος πόλιν. 
Although the preparations for the expedition which had ended 
thus disastrously were made by Darius himself, and that with 
a view of avenging Marathon, the whole story is here repre- 
sented as being new to him; he only contemplates home 
troubles. 


711. éxetoe—emphatic. ‘ Which of my sons had the folly 
to lead an army to Athens?” 


Darius had four sons by Atossa, born after his own acces- 
sion to the throne, and three by another wife born earlier. 
He had settled a dispute as to the succession in favour of 
Xerxes (Herod. vir. 3), Atossa being then all powerful with 
him, 

718. θούριος ElepEns—cep. ll. 73, 754. Θοῦρος is an Homeric 
epithet of Ares. 


κενώσας «.7.A.—cp. 1. 12 and 1. 126. 
719. πεζὸς ἢ ναύτης contain the pith of the question, and 
so precede δέ. 


πεῖραν τήνδ᾽ éudpavev—A poetical variation on the regular 
cognate acc. ἐμώρανεν τήνδε μωρίαν or ἐπειράσατο τήνδε πεῖραν. 
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721, πῶς δὲ kat—The position of καὶ shows that additional 
information is sought. 


στρατὸς τοσόσδε melos—The army sent to Marathon is 
estimated (Rawlinson on Herod. vr. 117) at 210,000, including 
the crews of the transports. The numbers of Xerxes’ land- 
force were, as taken at Doriscus, 1,700,000 (Herod. vit. 60). 


ἤνυσεν tepav—The construction is unusual. Cp. that in 
Soph. O. 1. 720: 
᾿Απόλλων οὐκ ἐκεῖνον ἤνυσεν 
φονέα γενέσθαι πατρός. 


722. Cp. 1. 67. 


723. ‘ Do you mean to say that he did this thing, to shut 
up the great stream of Bosphorus?” For καὶ at the beginning 
of a question see on 1. 237. Βόσπορος is apparently confounded 
with the Hellespont, as in Soph. 42. 885. Cp. 1. 746. 
μέγαν. The Homeric epithets πλατὺς and ἀπείρων are applied 
to the Hellespont regarded as a river, such being its appearance 
to one sailing on it. See Blakesley’s Herodotus vit. 35. 


724, Satpdvev...daipneav—Cp. ll. 354, 472. 


726. ‘*Yes (some powerful demon indeed), since one can 
see what evil result he worked.” 


727. “But what befel them over which ye thus make 
moan?” πράσσειν includes the idea of suffering, as in 4g. 
1288. 

728. As concise a statement of the disaster as any ghost 
could ask tohave. Cp. Herod. virr. 68, when Artemisia, arguing 
against giving battle at Salamis, says: ἣν δὲ αὐτίκα ἐπειχθῇς 
ναυμαχῆσαι, δειμαίνω μὴ ὁ ναυτικὸς στρατὸς κακωθεὶς τὸν πεΐὸν 
προσδηλήσηται. For the narrative see above 1. 465, ἄο. 

729, For the position of δὲ cp. 1. 719. 

rapryoyv— utterly”; said to be a poetical variety of πάμ- 
wav. Cp. Soph. Aj. 916, also Aesch. Fragm. 151: 

θεὸς μὲν αἰτίαν φύει βροτοῖς, 
ὁτὰν κακῶσαι δῶμα παμπήδην θέλῃ. 


Sopt—emphatic. Οὐ. 1. 148. 


780. κενανδρίαν---ορ. |. 118. 


781. dpwyri—‘‘a force”, as in Agam. 47, 78. Darius here 
groans over the wanton loss of Persian, as in 1. 733 over that 
of Bactrian, lives. 


732. οὐδέ τις yépwv—‘‘ There is not so much as an old 
man left”. The words explain πανώλης. This is Blomfield’s 
interpretation, and seems far preferable to Hermann’s ‘ Bac- 
triorum...periit exercitus, neque ille imbellis ”’, 
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733. pédeos—i.e. Xerxes. οἵαν dp’ HBnv—Since it in- 
cluded even the old men from the allied cities. 


734. povdSa—i.e, μόνον. The word is corrected in ov 
πολλῶν μέτα. Cp. 1. 510. 


735, ‘'—finished how, and in what end?” 
So τελευτᾶν is used of a tale: asin 1. 787. Cp. Cho. 578, 


Kal ποῖ τελευτᾷ Kai καρανοῦται λόγος; The σωτηρία of Xerxes is 
here, as in 1. 737, the chief object of interest to Darius. See 
on 1. 738. 


736. For μολεῖν with an ace. cp. 1. 809. With the latter 
part of the line ep. 1]. 73 and 130. 


γαῖν is introduced by Hermann in place of the MSS. ἐν. 
(It had been found in the margin of one MS.) 


738. ‘Yes, a clear report makes this sure.” κρατεῖ is 
often used of reports, &c.; the accusative here is of the result 
which the report goes to establish. 


κοὐκ ἔνι ordois—(so Dindorf for γ᾽ οὐκ ἔνι στάσις of M.) 
These words are generally understood to mean, ‘‘ And there is 
no question about that”. This, however, is an unusual sense 
for the word, and the ordinary meaning is possibly the right 
one. Darius’ great anxiety is lest Xerxes’ delayed return 
should cause a στάσις at Susa, such a fear having been in his 
mind even before he heard of Salamis (see 1. 715). Hence 
Atossa assures him Xerxes has certainly reached Asia, and 
there is so far no disturbance in Susa. But Darius’ fear ig 
still not removed (see |. 751), and he bursts out into an ex- 
clamation against the folly of his son. 


739. With the use of ye in indignant outbursts ep. Il. 260, 
1044. Here it also emphasizes ταχεῖα. Darius complains that 
the oracles were fulfilled so speedily. 


χρησμῶν wpatis—‘‘ The working out of the oracles” such 
as that mentioned by Mardonius (Herod. 1x. 42). ἔστι λόγιον 
u's χρεόν ἐστι Πέρσας, ἀπικομένους ἐς τὴν Ελλάδα διαρπάσαι τὸ ἱρὸν 
τὸ ἐν Δελφοῖσι, μετὰ δὲ τὴν διαρπαγὴν ἀπολέσθαι πάντας. Cp. 
vi. 6, where the prophecies of Onomacritus, by which Xerxes 
was persuaded to march to Greece, are detailed. It is thought 
that such prophecies may have been given in some detail in 
the first play of the Trilogy to which the Persae belonged. 


740. ἀπέσκηψεν--ο M.; others ἐπέσκηψεν. See on 1. 
715. 

741. διὰ μακροῦ xpdvov—Opp. to ταχεῖα in 1. 739. 

742. Cp. Aesch. Fragm. 277, φιλεῖ δὲ τῷ κάμνοντι συσπεύδειν 
θεός; also Kur. Fragm. 435. 
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744, τάδ᾽ οὐ κατειδὼς- -ορ. 1. 373. 

745, ὅστις... ἠλπισε--““αα1 speraverit”’. 

“Ἑλλήσποντον lepov—cp. 1. 71. δεσμώμασιν, i.e. the bridge. 
Cp. ζυγὸν in 1. 72 and the expressions in 1. 722, which, it should 
be remembered, was the first which Darius had heard of the 
matter. See, however, Herod. vit. 35, for the story of Xerxes 
punishing the Hellespont by lashes and fetters. 


746. Βόσπορον---566 on 1. 729. 


747. καὶ πόρον μετερρύθμιζε- -““ And set himself to fashion 
a new sort of highway”; 1. 6. instead of a highway for ships, he 
made it one for men and chariots. With the verb some uses 
of xavifw may be compared, as Agam. 1034, Cho. 492. πέδαις, 
see on |. 745. 


749. @vyrds—see on I. 157. 

For the position of δὲ see on |. 719. 

οὐκ edJBovAlg—‘‘in his ignorance”. 

750. τάδ᾽.- 1.6. ‘‘in these things which he did”. rade is 
nominative to an expected verb ἦν, but the construction is 
changed. Cp. Soph. Phil. 116. 


751. wmovos—(for which Dind. has πόρος). The wealth 
which my labour amassed. See Choeph. 187 and Conington’s 
note 138. Cp. also 1. 755 below, and for the nature of Darius’ 
fear see on 1. 738. 


752. τοῦ φθάσαντος dpmayr—prey for the first comer. 
Cp. Μυσῶν λεία (Dem. de Cor. p. 248, and Ar. Rhet. τ. 12), also 
Soph. O. C. 702. 


753. τοῖς κακοῖς... ἀνδράσιν --““ those bad men”. Herodo- 
tus (vir. 5, 6) especially mentions Mardonius as an ambitious 
and unscrupulous adviser of Xerxes in this matter, also the 
Aleuadae and Pisistratidae, and Onomacritus. 


754. θούριος---ορ. 1. 718. 

755. ξὺν aixpy—see on 1. 202. ὕπο, see on 1. 372. 

756. ἔνδον aixpafev—‘ that he does his fighting indoors”, 
i.e. sits inside with the women instead of going to the wars. 

ἐνδομάχας dr ἀλέκτωρ, said by Pindar (Ol. x11. 14) of one 
who stays ingloriously at home, instead of winning prizes at 
Olympia, has something, though not quite, the same notion. 

759-—786. Darius indignantly exclaims against these bad 
advisers who have wrought no less a mischief than the un- 


doing of the Persian monarchy. He goes through the list of 
kings from the first, and appeals to the old men whether all 
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taken together have caused so much misery as this hot-headed 
Xerxes. 


759. odw—i.e. ‘‘by these mischievous advisers”. That 
the pronoun refers to them is shewn by the word τοιγάρ. 
‘* Very well, then; they have managed to work a mischief too 
great ever to be forgotten.” Grammatically it might possibly 
stand for the singular αὐτῷ. Cp. Prom. 9, &e. 


761. é&exelywoev—Observe the Ionic form. 
πεσὸν--1. 6. ἐμπεσὸν, cp. 1. 715. 


762. ἐξ otre—“since the day when”. For this epic form 
of the relative ep. 1. 297. 


763. Here M. has ’Acidos. Cp. ll. 249, 270, 


prndorpddov—Archilochus (ΕἾ. 22) gives the same epithet to 
Asia. The rich pasture lands of Lycia, &c. would suggest it to 
a Greek writer. 


764. rayeitv—see on 1. 23. The verb takes a genitive on 
the analogy of ἄρχειν, or as equivalent to rayoy εἶναι. In Theb. 
58 we have ταγεῦσαι, a transitive verb. 


765. MySos—No king of this name is known to history; 
Aeschylus knew that a Median dynasty preceded that founded 
by the Persian Cyrus, and expressed the fact by naming an 
imaginary ‘‘ Eponymus ” of the Medes. History speaks uncer- 
tainly as to the immediate predecessor of Cyrus; according to 
Herodotus it was Astyages the son of Cyaxares ; according to 
Xenophon (Cyrop. 1. 5, 2) 1 was a second Cyaxares, a son of 
this Astyages. Certainly Aeschylus had not a clear idea as to 
the two kings named as Medus and his son. ἡγεμὼν στρατοῦ, 
cp. 1. 29. 

766. ddAos—‘ second (in the list)’ 


τόδ᾽ %oyov—i.e. that mentioned in 1]. 768--- 4, The son con- 
solidated the empire which the father had won. 

There is an implied contrast to Xerxes and his want of 
guiding sense. It is suggested that Aeschylus may have 
imagined the name of this prince to have been ᾿Αρταφρένης, 
and wished to indicate the name by playing on it (ὁ τὰς φρένας 
ἔχων dprias) as he so often does upon the meaning of proper 
names. 


767. φακοστρόφουν---ΒῸΣ the metaphor cp. Agam. 802, εὖ 


πραπίδων οἴακα νέμων. 
768. ἀπ᾽ avrov—i.e. from Medus. 
769. φίλοις---ον. 1. 743. 


770. This and the following line are in contrast to the 
statement that Cyrus made peace for his friends; but there is 
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also, as shewn by Mr Paley, an opposition between the two 
lines, and between the verbs ἐκτήσατο and ἤλασεν. ΑΒ in 1. 46 
Aeschylus was careful to shew that the lonian Greeks only 
served at Salamis under strong compulsion, so here he says 
that Cyrus originally annexed their country by force, not by 
persuasion. As many foreigners would be present at the per- 
formance of the play, and the subject was a tender one, it was 
especially necessary to spare their feelings. 

772. ὡς εὔφρων épu—‘‘ qua prudentia fuit”, ὡς standing 
for ὅτι οὕτως. So οἷος in Prom. 909. With εὔφρων cp. δυσφρόνως 
above in 1. 552. Again Xerxes suffers by the implied contrast. 


773. Koupov...mats—Cambyses. τέταρτος, i.e. in succes- 
sion from Medus. 

774. Map8Sos— a variety of Σμέρδις, the pretender who got 
possession of the throne on pretence of being the murdered 
brother of Cambyses, and so brought it back to the Medes, to 
whom he belonged. He is therefore called ‘‘ a disgrace to his 
country”. In the Behistun inscription his name is given 
Bard’iya. 

775. τὸν &—See on 1. 198. 

776. ’Aptadpévns—Probably the same as Intaphernes men- 
tioned by Herodotus (111. 70) as one of the seven conspirators 
against the pretended Smerdis. The name, as given in the 
Behistun inscription, is read Vindafrana. 

777. ξὺν ἀνδράσιν φίλοισιν. 1.6. the other six conspirators, 
of whom Darius himself was one. οἷς τόδ᾽ ἦν χρέος, 1.6. the 
murder of Smerdis. 

778. This line must be given up, for nothing intervened 
between the success of the conspiracy and the accession of 
Darius, except the casting of lots indicated in the next line; 
nor is such a Maraphis known to history. It is possible that 
the line may be the remains of a passage which gave the names 
of the seven conspirators, Mapagis having crept in by mistake, 
perhaps from the variants on Mdpdos in 1. 774, and that it was 
written in its present context by some one who thought that 
ἕκτος meant “sixth in order of succession” (instead of ‘‘ sixth 
conspirator”). But it is perhaps as probable that the line is 
a mere interpolation. : 

779. For the mode in which the seven conspirators settled 
which should be king, see Herod. 111. 84. 


For xal...8é—see on 1]. 546. 

780. Notably in his Scythian expedition. 

781. roodvde—‘‘ so great as this”’. 

782, νέος ἐὼν νέα φρονεῖ---δξο M. The Ionic forms are go 
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numerous in this play that it does not seem necessary to 
remove this one, as is done by most editors. 

For the lengthening of a before φρονεῖ see Porson’s note on 
hur. Orestes 64, where he denies that any instance can be 
found of a short vowel at the end of a word lengthened by 
position, and therefore for παρέδωκε τρέφειν writes παρέδωκεν 
τρέφειν. ‘This note of Porson’s formed one among many sub- 
jects of an interesting correspondence between C. J. Fox and 
Gilbert Wakefield, which will be found in the fourth volume 
of Lord Russell’s life of the former. 


782. This is rather hard measure for Xerxes, who was only 
carrying out the projects left unfinished by his father’s death. 


784, εὖ cadws—the adverb is donbled for emphasis, 


785. ἅπαντες ἡμεῖς ---1.6. I and my predecessors from 
Medus downwards. 


787—851. The Chorus have now found voice to speak, and 
they venture in their turn to ask Darius to come to the point, 
and tell them the best thing now to be done. The answer is, 
‘‘never under any circumstances, or with any numbers, invade 
Hellas again. The very land fights against these great forces 
by starving them ; nay, even of the force left with Mardonius 
but a poor remnant shallreach home. The most of them must 
meet by Asopus stream (at the battle of Plataea) the punishment 
due to their insolence and sacrilege, and serve for an example 
to future ages of the sure wrath of Heaven upon those who do 
such acts. Pride will work ruin, and Zeus will not clear the pre- 
sumptuous’, Darius then bids the old men teach these lessons 
to Xerxes; let Atossa go and meet her son, bearing due apparel 
for him, since he is coming in sorry plight, and a mother’s 
comfort is the only one which will avail. For himself he must 
go back to the nether darkness. His farewell word to the old 
men is that they enjoy themselves, even in these evil days, since 
wealth can buy them no pleasures in the place whence he 
comes. The Chorus seem stupefied by the words of their old 
master: Atossa, no less grieved than they, bethinks her at 
once what may be done to spare her child disgrace; evil the 
days may be, but she will not forget her own. She retires into 
the palace to do as Darius had directed. 


787. τί oty—Cp. Theb. 208, Eum. 902, where the same 
hiatus is found. With ποῖ καταστρέφεις κ.τ.λ.---Ορ. ποῖ τελευ- 
τῶν in |, 186. 

788. ἐκ totrwy—i.e. ‘given this bad case, how are we to 
make the best of it?” Cp. Prom. 216. 

790. εἰ μὴ orparetorr®’—The apodosis is ἄριστα ἂν πράσ- 
σοιτε. ‘The following line contains a clause subordinate to the 
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protasis of the main sentence; the whole would run more 
simply: μὴ στρατεύεσθε, μηδ᾽ εἰ στράτευμα πλεῖον ἢ. εἰ takes 8 
subjunctive in Homer frequently; in the Tragedians more 
rarely; cp, Hum. 234, Soph. Ant. 710, O. C. 1443, and several 
lyric passages. Here the subjunctive is used because the con- 
tingency is a remote one; a prose writer would also have used 
‘the subjunctive, but with ἐὰν not with εἰ, 


794, Here M. has ὑπερπώλους, other MSS. ὑπερκόμπους. 
The reading of the text is Hermann’s, The rejoinder of the 
Chorus seems to make it certain that the point is the numbers 
of the invading army, 


795. evoradky—explained by λεκτὸν, “handy”, because 
‘nicked’. The words seem chosen to lead to a rejoinder as to 
‘Mardonius’ force, which consisted of 300,000 picked men (Herod. 
vir. 113), 

apotpev—The first syllable appears to be lengthened as 
though by contraction from the future of deipw. 


796. ‘* Why not even the force which has now remained, 
&c.” See on last line. 

797, νοστίμον cwrnplas—See on I. 261, 

τὸν “Ἑλλης πορθμὸγ---Ορ. 1, 71, 

800. παῦροί γε πολλών---γε of rejoinder, when a general 
assent is given to the last speaker, with a special limitation. 
‘*Certainly all shall not escape, why only a few out of that 
great number shall escape”. 

εἴ τι πιστεῦσαν «.7.A.—Darius does not at first claim any 
supernatural power of prophecy, but refers to those oracles 
which were known to all, and points out that as some have 
come to pass so will all. And he lays more emphasis on the 
general laws of divine retribution than on specitic prophecies. 
But in 1, 809 he shews an acquaintance with the conduct of the 
invading army which strictly he should not have had, and in 
], 817 he seems to prophesy in detail the battle of Plataea and 
its results, | 

802, συμβαίνεν yap k.r.A.— For some do not come to pass 
and others fail”, i.e. all are true or none. Cp. Cho. 900: 


ποῦ δὴ τὰ λοιπὰ Λοξίου μαντεύματα ; 
where the argument is that you cannot comply with some of 
the commands of a god, yet not with all. 


803. κεἴπερ τάδ᾽ éoti—i.e. if the truth stated in the last 
line be truth. 


πλῆθος ἔκκριτογ--- 3.686 on 1. 795. 
804. λείπει---Βο, ὁ Ξέρξης. 
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ες 805. Mardonius constructed a large fortified camp on the 
north side of the Asopus (Herod. 1x. 15); his battle line on the 


day of Plataea was at first drawn up between this camp and the 
river. 


πεδίον dpdse.—Cp. 1. 496. 
807. κακών ὕψιστα---Ορ. 1]. 331. 


ἐπαμμένει παθεῖν --Ορ. Prom. 605. Here παθεῖν is an epexe- 
getical infinitive. See on 1. 247, 


809. ot—here used like οἵτινες. Cp. 1. 745. 
For μολόντες with acc. ep. 1, 736. 


810. ἡδοῦντο cvAayv—For the econstruetion ep. Cho. 899: 
the verb is so used in Homer. 


811. Cp. Herod. σι. 109, where Themistocles says: rade 
“yap οὐκ ἡμεῖς κατεργασάμεθα, ἀλλὰ θεοί τε καὶ Howes, of ἐφθόνησαν 
ἄνδρα ἕνα τῆς re Acins καὶ τῆς Εὐρώπης βασιλεῦσαι ἐόντα ἀνόσιόν 
τε καὶ ἀτάσθαλον, ὃς τὰ ipa καὶ τὰ ἴδια ἐν ὁμοίῳ ἐποιέετο ἐμπιπρᾶς 
τε καὶ καταβάλλων τῶν θεῶν τὰ ἀγάλματα, ὃς καὶ τὴν θάλασσαν 
ἀπεμαστίγωσε πέδας τε κατῆκε. 


Compare also Agam. 888 for the idea that a& conquering 
army must respect the gods of the conquered country, also 1. 
527 for the actual treatment of the gods of Ilium by Aga- 
memnon. 


812. φύρδην.---ῸΥ the form of the adverb cp. lf. 19, 54 
818, δράσαντες... πάσχονσι---ρ. Agam. 1564, Cho. 313, 
also Agam, 532: 
Πάρις yap οὔτε συντελὴς πόλις 
ἐξεύχεται τὸ δρᾶμα τοῦ πάθους πλέον. 


814, τὰ δὲ μέλλουσι .--1, 6. τῷ μὲν πάσχουσιν τὰ δὲ μέλλουσι 


πείσεσθαι. 


814. “ΝΟΥ yet is there any solid base to our woes, but still 
do they well up”. There isa difficulty as to the exact metaphor 
intended. In 1. 815 the reading of the MSS. is ἐκπαιδεύεταε. 
ἐκπιδύεται is ““ Schiitz’s most felicitous emendation ” (Coning- 
ton, Hd. Rev. 1854), and is thus explained by Schiitz: ‘‘ Imago 
petita est ex natura basis aut puteil, qui non prius exhauritur 
quam ad fundum perveneris’”. But this does not very well 
suit the usual meaning of xpnrfs. May not the image be from 
a piece of bog or quagmire, where it is impossible to get to 
a solid base, or to lay a solid structure, but water ever keeps 
welling up? So in Cho. 697, Prom. 264, mud stands for trou- 
bles. κρηπὶς, used like Lat. crepido. 


816. τόσος ydp—More simply τόσος or τοσοῦτος without 
γάρ. 
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πέλανος αἱματοσφαγὴς---ἰ. 6. ‘‘a clot of blood of the slain”. 
Cp. Agum. 209 παρθενοσφάγοισι ῥείθροις. Tor πέλανος cp. Hum, 
265. 

817. Δωρίδος λόγχης ὕπο-- Τὴ the battle of Plataea the 
larger share of the fighting fell to the Lacedaemonians (Herod, 
1x. 70). But see on ]. 183. 


818. For the position of δὲ see on 1. 719, The carnage in 
the battle of Plataea was enormous. Herodotus (1. c.) says 
that (leaving out of account the 40,000 men under Artabazus 
‘who returned with much suffering and loss by way of the 
Hellespont) only 3000 outlived the batile. 


821. ‘* For insolence sprouting up doth ever bear the full 
ear of woe, whence it doth reap a very harvest of tears’’, There 
is a verbal confusion in making the ὕβρις the subject both to 
éexdprwoev and to ἐξαμᾷ, but the image is not really obscured. 
Cp. Theb. 601 (if genuine): 

ἄτης ἄρουρα θάνατον ἐκκαρπίξεται. 
For the truth that insolence is parent to woe, cp. among other 
passages Agam. 764, and Soph. O. 1, 874. The aorist is 
gnomie, 

823. The moral is twofold: (1) remember Athens, (2) re- 
strain your greed of conquest. With the first part of this 
advice cp. Herod. v. 105, where Darius, having asked ‘‘Who 
the Athenians were?” is said to have ordered a slave to remind 
him three times daily: Δέσποτα μέμνεο τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων, but he 
does so in a very different sense now. See also onl, 231. 


825, ὑπερφρονήσας...ἐρασθεὶς---Ον. the construction of the 
two participles in 1]. 468, 9. 


τὸν παρόντα Salpova—‘‘ The fortune which he already has”. 
826. ὄλβον ἐκχέῃ---Ορ. the metaphor of 1, 163. 
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827, τοὺ 15 gnomic. See onl. 245. ‘* Zeus, as all 0 


is set as the avenger of exceeding pride”. For the thought ec 
ΟΡ. Ant, 126: 
“evs γὰρ μεγάλης γλώσσης Kdutrous 
ὑπερεχθαίρει. 
ὑπερκόμπων---ο the MSS. See on 1. 842. 
828. evdvvos—Cp. Hum. 273: 
μέγας γὰρ “Αἰδης ἐστὶν εὔθυνος βροτοῖς. 

829, σωφρονεῖν κεχρημένοι --““ Divinely warned to be pru- 
dent”’, i.e. by the words otf Darius. Hermann understands the 
participle to mean the same as χρήζοντες, i.e. Κ΄ since it is your 
interest to be wise”. Another reading, κεχρημένον, is men- 
tioned by the Scholiast, and might be taken as an absolute 
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case, like σωφρονεῖν εἰρημένον in Agam. 1620, ‘‘ Since the word 
has been given to be prudent”. 


830. εὐλόγοισι vouSerrpact—Such as the Chorus, if we 
may judge by their behaviour throughout this play, would de- 
light in instilling. The modern reader will perhaps think, not 
for the first time, of Polonius. 


831. Ayfar—i.e. ὥστε λῆξαι, ὑπερκόμπῳ---560 above on 
1, 827. 

832. With this address to Atossa cp. παιδὸς πατρὶ, said by 
her of Darius in 1. 609. 


833. Kécpov—royal robes for Xerxes to put on in place of 
those he had rent. 


834. amdvra—Adverbial (some editors give παντὶ) ‘‘For 
all about his person, in mourning for these ills, do the rending 
of his rich garments tear asunder the threads”. Cp. the diffi- 
cult passage in Cho. 27, and see Conington’s note. For Xerxes 
rending his clothes cp. ll. 199, 468, 


839. γῆς ὑπὸ ζόφον ---“ Down to the gloom of (within) the 
earth”. Vor ὑπὸ with ace. ep. 1. 624. 


840. ἐν κακοῖς ὅμως --1.6. καίπερ ἐν κακοῖς, cp. 1. 295. 


The last words of the ghost serve to bring the apathetic, 
self-indulgent temper of the old men into contrast with the 
vigorous character of Atossa. They are advised, with mild 
irony, to take, even ἐν κακοῖς, the pleasure which from day to 
day wealth can buy, for it can buy none in the world below. 
She bethinks herself at once of what is to be done to spare 
disgrace to that son whom she will not give up even ἐν κακοῖς 
(1.851). The ‘‘ Epicurean ” advice given to the old men, which 
is familiar to us as pervading Horace’s views of life (e.g. in 
Odes iv. 7), though as a serious principle it is indignantly 
rejected by the great Roman Kpicurean (Lucr. 11. 912), is most 
ironically worded in the Book of Wisdom (11. 5, 6): ‘‘For our 
time is a very shadow that passeth away: and after our end 
there is no returning....Come on therefore, let us enjoy the 
good things that are present, ὅθ. Aeschylus had doubtless 
observed in the Persians this temper, which has never found 
a more impassioned expression than in the words of a Per- 
sian poet who lived 1500 years later (Omar Khayyim). That it 
was not unknown to Athenians—év xaxots—may be seen from 
Thucydides’ account of what happened in the Plagne of Athens 
(11. 53). Its direct opposite has been expressed once for all 
by Virgil (den. x. 467). 


842. πλοῦτος---Τ} 6. wealth of the barbarians is throughout 
the play held up to the contempt of Athenians, Here the 
ghost disappears. See on 1. 681. 
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844. ἤλγησα---ΕὌΥ the tense ep. 1. 224. 
845. ὦ Satpov—Cp. ll. 472, 515. 


847. ἀτιμίαν.--- ΤῊ εὐ described by Darius in 1. 835, There 
is certainly something to raise a smile in this anticipation of 
the plight in which Xerxes will presently appear, even after 
his change of dress. But we see too a clear touch of hu- 
man character. First Atossa’s strong motherly feeling will 
not be prevented by fear of ridicule from shielding her son 
from disgrace even in outward things; secondly her woman’s 
nature loves to turn to something which can be done ; just as 
above (1. 521) she had accepted the advice of the Chorus, though 
her own judgment did not approve it, because it offered her 
something which might be done. Aeschylus in his characters 
of women often marks this trait. 


849. Kédopov—Cp. 1, 833, 


850. παίδ᾽ éuw—The elision of the: of the dative singular 
is rare. Cp. Soph, Trach. 675, ἀργῆτ᾽ οἰὸς εὐέρον πόκῳ and O. Ὁ. 
1436; also perhaps Hom. Il. 1. 567. See also on 1. 914 below. 


851. This clearly is contrasted with 1]. 840—2, as the 
words ἐν κακοῖς shew. See on]. 840. This line, so thoroughly 
characteristic of Atossa, forcibly concludes her speech, as she 
prepares to withdraw. Is it fanciful to suppose that there 
may have been a familiar sound in both passages to the audience 
who first heard the play? During the troubles through which 
Athens had passed, we may imagine a patriotic ery, ‘‘We will 
not, in evil times, give up our dear ones”’, which eheered them 
as they moved wives and children to Salamis, and prepared 
to do battle for altars and tombs; another ery (like that view 
already referred to as found among Athenians fifty years later), 
‘‘Let us not, in evil times, lose the pleasure of the day, for our 
days are few”’. 


853—906. The Chorus enlarge upon the memories of 
Darius and his reign, which his reappearance on earth has 
awakened. Persian armies were always successful, always 
came home unbroken. Then what an empire was his, and 
how easily won (the various countries and islands are enume- 
rated, ending with the land of the Ionian Greeks). Now the 
old glories are all reversed by this blow upon the sea. 

The reflections of the old men fall into an old-fashioned 
monotonous chaunt, not out of keeping with the character 
given to them throughout the play. There is doubtless a spe- 
cial appeal to the growing interest in geographical matters, 
which was now to be found among Athenians ; in itself this 
Chorus seems somewhat bald and wanting in interest. It 
serves well to prepare the way for the entrance of Xerxes, and 
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to enhance the Indicrous effect of what passes between him 
and the Chorus. 

The Ode consists of three pairs of strophes with an epodus. 
The metre throughout is logaoedic, the dactyl prevailing. 


853. ὦ woro.—For the shortening of the diphthong see 
on 1. 542. 

πολισσονόμου---Ορ. Cho. 864; also the word Περσονόμον in 
1, 919 below. 


855. dkdkas—Cp. 1. 664. 
856. tod@eos—Cp. 1. 80, 1. 633. 


857. εὐδοκίμους orparids—The MSS. have the genitive, 
i.e. ‘we used to shew that we were the owners of a glorious. 
army”. For ἀποφαίνεσθαι in the sense required by the reading 
in the text, which is Hermann’s, ep. Hum. 309. 


νομίσματα mipywa—M. has νόμιμα τὰ πύργινα, the correc- 
tion being Hermann’s. The meaning appears to be ‘and 
custom, strong as towers, used to rule all”. One Scholiast 
explains πύργινα as meaning the laws which make cities strong. 
860. éred@vvov—So the MSS. The singular is possibly 
right. ; 

861. i.e. our wars were bloodless: we had only to make 
a display of our force, and to come back to our firesides pros- 
perous and in good humour. 


864. The same theme continued. Yes, how many cities 
did he take in these bloodless wars, never crossing the Halys 
(to attempt the Ionian Greeks). Jor the crossing of the Halys 
by Xerxes see Herod. vir. 26, It was on the eastern side of 
that river that his land-army was bidden to assemble. The 
Halys had been the eastern boundary of Croesus’ dominions. 


866. ‘Such as are the Acheloian cities near to the Strymonian 
Sea and to the Thracian dwellings”. By Acheloian cities Aes- 
chylus perhaps means islands near the mouth of the Strymon, 
such as Imbros, Thasos, &c. the word Achelous being used for 
water generally. 

871. λίμνας τ᾽ ExroVev—outside the Aegean Sea, i.e, going 
eastwards, towards the Hellespont (1. 875) and the Black Sea. 

περιεληλαμέναι mipyov—‘‘ With towers built round them” 
ie. περὶ ds πύργος ἐλήλαται. The verb is used as a deponent 
after the analogy of ἕννυσθαι, &e. 

874. rov8’—i.e. Darius. 


M. has εὐχόμεναι, 8c. εἶναι ; other MSS. have αὐχόμεναι or 
ἀρχόμεναι. 

875. i.e. beginning with the Hellespont (and going east- 
wards). “Eas répov—Cp. 1. 70. 
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878, στόμωμα Ποόντου---). 6. the Thracian Bosphorus. Cp. 
Tuv. rv. 43, ‘‘torrentis ad ostia Ponti”. 


879. κατὰ πρῶν᾽ addvov—Cp. 1, 131. The words are used 
here in a different sense, though in what it is somewhat hard 
to determine. Perhaps the peninsula of Asia Minor generally 
is meant. 


881. The account of the subjugation of these islands by 
Darius will be found in Herod. vi. 81. 

889. dyxiddAovs—‘‘sea-girt”, with all its parts near the 
sea. Cp. Soph. Ajax, 184, where the same epithet is applied 
to Salamis, probably to the island. peodk«trovs—i.e. between 
Kurope and Asia. The word is very rare. 


892. Σαλαμῖνά re—See note on 1. 309. 

897. ‘‘And he ruled the rich and populous cities in the 
Ionian portion by his own will”. 

900. odérepos is sometimes used for the possessive of the 
singular pronoun, and so in dgam. 760. The meaning is that 
Darius had undisputed sway over the Ionian cities, without 
having to assert it by force of arms. ἐκράτει---5ο Herm. for 
MS. éxpdruvev. For κλῆρον see on 1. 187. 


901. adxaparoy—d as in Epic verse. 
Tevxynoripwv—Cp. Theb, 644. 
902. trapplkrwv—Cp. 1. 52, 


905. θεότρεπτα---““ Changed by the gods”. Cp. 1. 941 (M. 
and other MSS. have θεόπρεπτα). 


906. πλαγαῖσι ποντίαισιυ .--- ΤῊ adjective is emphatic. 
The disaster came from meddling with the sea. 


906—end. Xerxes enters, not in rags, for that the taste 
of a Greek audience would not allow, and his mother’s fore- 
thought had prevented, but no doubt looking woe-begone 
enough, He is ashamed to meet his countrymen, and wishes 
he were dead. The Chorus do not spare his feelings; they 
tax him with being the man who has “ crowded Hades with 
Persians”, and proceed, Xerxes approving, to utter a lament 
for their dead countrymen, asking where each is. This dirge 
is carried on in strophe and antistrophe; there is absolutely 
no restraint or propriety observed, and the scene must have 
been nothing but ludicrous to any spectator. In fact the 
Tragedy came to an end with the retirement of Atossa, and 
we seem here to be reading an after-piece. 

Doubtless there was a large part of the audience, that part 
for whose benefit the Satyric drama was retained, whom it 
was wise to conciliate by such an ending, lest they should be 
weary of the purely historical treatment, and also should think 
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that Aeschylus had done the Persians more than justice. The 
spirit in which they would receive this ending comes clearly 
out in the lines of Aristophanes (Frogs 1026—1029), where 
_ Aeschylus claims that in the Persae he had “ glorified a noble 
action”, and Dionysus, speaking for the average spectator, 
remembers his exultation, and his delight at the gesticulations 
and cries of the Chorus. Perhaps we may compare those 
scenes of Henry V. where the Dauphin is made ridiculous, 
though only as a slight piece of by-play, whereas Xerxes’ ab- 
surdities seem to form the climax of this play. 


910. drexpaprorarns—‘ Most unexpected”, ef. Prom. 336. 

911. δαίμων éveBy—See onl, 515. 

912. τί wrd0w—What is to become of me? deliberative 
subjunctive, as often in Homer. 


914. éovddv7T’—The accusative is occasionally found in 
such a sentence even where the dative is also used: ep. Cho. 
409, and Soph. El. 479. See Conington’s note on the former 
passage. Here ἐσιδόντ᾽ 15. in the acc., because it stands in 
the mind of the writer for the object of the sentence, though 
he has not completed the grammatical construction. It would 
be possible however for it to be the dative (see on 1. 850). 
Xerxes was ashamed to meet the old men from the same 
cause which in Atossa’s dream (]. 199) made him alarmed at 
seeing Darius. 

919, ILeprovgpov—Cp, 1]. 585 and 853. 

921. émékepey—Cut short, The Homeric aorist is ἐπέ- 
κερσεν. 

922, Here the Doric dialect is taken up as the Chorus 
prepare themselves for the dirge. ‘‘ The land itself bewails 
the flower of its men slain by Xerxes, Xerxes who has crowded 
Hades with Persians”’, 


923. Krapévav—The epic participle of the second aor. 
used passively. Cp. Cho. 806, and χύμεψος in Hum. 263. 


924. ἀδοβάται-- 56. efciv—* are gone down to Hades”. 
Here the MSS. have ἀγδαβάται, a word which occurs as a 
proper name in 1. 959. The correction is Hermann’s, who 
compares ἐλειοβάται in 1. 39 for the form, and εδοφοῖται, a 
word used by Aristophanes, for the sense. 

926. rofoSdpavres—Cp, 1. 26. 

πάνυ γὰρ φύστις--- The word φύστις does not occur elsewhere, 
but is said to mean a tribe, multitude. The conjecture of 
Franz, πάνυ ταρφύς τις pupids ἀνδρών, which is to some extent 
supported by the use of ταρφὺς in the feminine in Theb. 535, is 
very ingenious, but the phrase would be as far-fetched as that 
of the text. 
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928. For the genitive see on 1. 116. 


930. ἐπὶ γόνυ KéxAtrac—Cp. Agam. 64, also Herod. νι. 27 
ἡ ναυμαχίη---ἐς γόνυ τὴν πόλιν ἔβαλε. 

931. Here the antistrophic arrangement begins, and is 
continued to the end of the play. 


aiaxros —Active in sense; cp. 1. 1068. 
988. a@p—‘‘ And so I was born to be a bane, &." 


935. ‘To greet thee on thy return I will utter that ery 
of ill, the sad sad wail of a Mariandyne mourner, a cry with 
the full tear’’, 


936. idv, 1.6. dwnv—Cp. oracle in Herodotus 1.85, where the 
word is used of the cry of a child. κακομέλετον, formerly de- 
rived from μέλος, i.e. tuneless; but this is now considered im- 
possible, 


937. The Mariandyni (y) were a people living on the 
Black Sea, who celebrated the dirge for a youth as the Greeks for 
Adonis. Cp. Choeph, 423, where two kinds of oriental mourners 
are named, 

ἔκοψα κομμὸν “Aptov ἔν τε Κισσίας 
νόμοις ἰηλεμιστρίας. 

940. MSS. have καὶ πανόδυρτον. αἰανῆ---Οῃ. 1. 635. 

941. Satpwv—Cp. 1. 158, and for the general thought 1. 
905. αὖ-- 1.6. ‘‘has turned back upon me” (not iterum) ; ep. 
1. 904. 

944. “Yea, I will utter as thou biddest (καὶ) a sad and. 
sorry wail, making mention of the woes which the people have 
suffered, which have smitten them by sea, woes of a land 
which mourns its children”, 

MSS. πανόδυρτον. For what follows, which does not cor- 
respond to the strephe, Mr Paley reads νεοπαθέα σέβων x.7.X. 
(cp. γεοπαθὴς in Hum. 514), the adjective having been written. 
by successive copyists ναοπαθῇ (as from vats), λαοπαθῆ. 

949. (The MSS. give these lines to the Chorus.) “Yes, 
‘twas the Ionians, the Ionians and the might of their ships, 
to which shifting victory passed over, which robbed us of our 
men, ravaging the night-black beach, the ill-starred headland”. 

᾿Ιάνων (4)—A form of which there are but a few traces 
elsewhere. 

950. ναύφρακτος “Apns—Cp. 1. 1027. ἑτεραλκὴς is an 
Homeric epithet of victory. 


952. γυχίαν -- 15 perhaps used thus for dark, i.e. fatal. 
πλάκα .--ἶδβ variously taken of the surface of the sea, and 
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of the land, i.e. Salamis. Hermann adopts from Pauw μυχίαν 
πλάκα, comparing μυχία τε Πρόποντις in 1. 876. 
Kepo-dp.evos—perhaps as a mower mows a field. 


954. ‘*Shout aloud and ask about each one”. The Chorus 
call on one another to ask questions as to the lost Persian 
leaders, Hermann would take it passively: ‘allow thyself 
to be asked”’, and so Teuffel. In the MSS. this line is given 
to Xerxes, but the arrangement of the antistrophe shews that 
this must be altered. 


955. St—See onl. 334. 


957. If πάντ᾽ ἐκπεύθου was rightly taken above, we may 
suppose that the different names came in succession from 
different members of the Chorus upon the unfortunate monarch. 


Papavdaxns—Cp. 1. 31. 
959. ᾿Αγδαβάτας--- 8566 on 1, 924. 


960. Σουσισκάνης-- Ορ.]. 34. ᾿Αγβάτανα---Ορ. 1. 16 and 
1. 535, where the form Ἔκβ. is read. 


961. 'Tvplas—i.e. Phoenician. ἐκ vads—See on 1. 305. 


965. @elvovras—used intransitively. Cp. κύρισσον, 1. 310. 
Papvovxos—Cp. 1. 313. “ApropapSos—Cp. ll. 33, 321. Atraros— 
Cp. 308. OdpvBis—Cp. ll. 51, 323. Maclospys—Cp. 1, 30. 
"AptepBapns-—Cp. ll. 29, 302. 


973. émavepdpav—(MSS. ἐπανέρομαι). Aorist, as in 1. 844, 


974. wyvylovs—see on 1. 37. For otvyval applied to 
Athens ep. 286. 


975. ‘All lie flapping as one (lit. with one flapping 
movement) and gasping, poor fellows, on the dry land”. For 
the metaphor taken from fish see on 1. 424. For πιτύλῳ cp. 
Theb. 856 (of the clapping of hands), 


980. The ‘‘ eye of the king”, a certain officer by whose aid 
πάντα ὁ βασιλεὺς ἐπεσκόπει (Suidas), Xenophon also mentions 
the office. 

981. ‘*Him who did count by tens of thotsands”. The 
substantive (for πεμπάζω cp. Hum, 748) governs an aceusative, 
as though it were a participle of the verb. So in Cho. 23 &c., 
The counting was actually done by tens of thousands. See 
Herod. vir. 60. 


983. Seodpa—(M. Eqodua) Cp. 322. 
_ 989. iwyya—i.e. πόθον. So στέργηθρον (lit. a love-charm) 
in Prom. 492. 

991. dAacra—see on 1. 354. 
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993. ‘ Aye, and there is yet another whom we miss”. Cp. 
1. 266 for καὶ μὴν...γε. 

994, μυριόνταρχον---Ο. 1. 314. 

999. αἰχμάς ἀκόρεστον---Τὴ Κα the Homeric dros πολέμοιο. 

1000. ‘I marvel, I marvel, that they do not follow about 
thy tented car”. The reference is to the ἁρμάμαξα, a luxurious 
chariot in which Xerxes went forth to the war (Herod. vi. 


41). The word ἔταφον (which had been taken by many editors 
as from θάπτω), is epic. 


1002, dyporat—So M. with a marginal καὶ ἀκρόται. Hence 
Hermann ἀκρῶται, which suits the antistrophe 1. 1007. 

1005, 6. The reading of the text is that of all MSS. except 
that they give é@er’ not ἔθεσθ᾽. If διαπρέπον is right, it must 
be pronounced as a trisyllable by synizesis (see on 1. 81 and ep. 
1. 563). Dindorf ξαπρέπον. 

οἷον δέδορκεν “Atra—‘‘ How grimly doth Ate look at us”. 
So “Apy δεδορκότων, i.e. “looking warlike,” Theb. 53, πῦρ 
ὀφθαλμοῖσι dedopxws Od. xtx, 446. The Scholiast read δέδορκεν, 
though he interprets if otherwise. Hermann alters to δέδρακεν. 

1007. So M. with a suggestion δαίμονος in the margin. 
δι᾿ αἰῶνος is taken to mean * post longum tempus”’; i.e. “ such 
mishaps as only come at long intervals”, Cp. 1. 1002. 

1013, δυσπόλεμον ---““ unhappy in war”. 

1014. “I have been smitten in so mighty an army”. 
Xerxes speaks as though the army were a part of his person. 

1015. M. has μέγάλα re Περσᾶν. 

1020. révSe—the MSS. have τόνδε. The reading of the 
text, by which οἰστοδέγμονα is made an adjective agreeing with 
θησαυρὸν, is Hermann’s. If οἰστοδέγμονα by itself meant a 
quiver, the question by which the Chorus interrupt Xerxes 
would have no point. 

1023. ‘That is a little matter out of so much”. Xerxes’ 
childish helplessness is received very drily by the old men. 

1025. *Iavev—see on 1.950. Here the a is lengthened. 

1027. ‘* Wilt thou speak of the rout of the sea-fenced 
multitude?” vaidpakroy ὅμιλογ---Ογ. 1. 250. 

1028. For Xerxes rending his clothes when he saw the 
ruin of his fleet cp. 1. 465 &c. 

1030. “ΟἿ but much more than παπαῖ!" For καὶ in 
rejoinder see on 1. 236. 

1031. ‘Well here is παπαῖ twice, three times if you will”’. 


1036. ‘*I am robbed of my attendants”. Cho. “ΒΥ the 
woes which befell thy friends upon the sea”, Cp. 1. 906. The 
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Chorus at the end of the play move from the orchestra on to 
the stage, and follow Xerxes into the palace. 


1038. Slatve—The active voice is not usually found except 
in the sense of to moisten. The second δίαινε must be pro- 
nounced as a dissyllable by synizesis. Cp. 1. 1006. 


1041. Cp. Soph. Ajax 866 πόνοφ πόνῳ πόνον φέρει, where 
however the syntax is more eomplete than in the text. 


1042. tvte—Cp. 1. 280. 

1046. tperoe—Strike (i.e. thy breast). Cp. Theb. 859. 
ἐμὴν xdpiy=‘‘to please me”’. 

1052. μέλαινα ---ἰ. 6. which leaves black bruises. 

1053. καπιβόα τὸ Muotov— and raise the Mysian wail’’. 
Cp. 1. 937. 


1055. Xer. ‘“ And, I pray thee, tear the white hair of thy 
beard”. Cho. ‘By fistfulls, by fistfulls, very sad and sorry”! 


1059. For καὶ in rejoinder cp. 1. 1030. 
1068. ataxrds—Cp. 1. 931. 
1070. “Ah! Ah! The Persian Iand is sad to tread ”. 


1072. dBpoBdrar—* Ye that walk delicately”. See on 
1. 185. The Chorus is now forming into procession to escort 
their king. 

1075. τρισκάλμοισιν... βάρισιν----566 on 1]. 554, 679. 

1076. Xerxes enters the palace, followed by the Chorus 
moving slowly across the stage to the central door, 


INDEX I. 


OF NAMES AND PLACES. 


(The figures refer to the numbers of the lines.) 


AcHakEa 488 

Achelous 869 

Adeues 312 

Agdabatas 959 

Ajax 307, 368, 596 

Alpistus 982 . 

Amistres 21, 320 

Amphistreus 320 

Anchares 995 

Andros 886 

Arabus 318 

Arcteus 44, 312 

Ariomardus 38, 321, 967 

Arsaces 996 

Arsames 37, 308 

Artames 318 

Artaphrenes 21, 776, 778 

Artembares 29, 302, 971 

Asopus 805 

Astaspes 22 

Athamas 68 

Athens 169, 285, 286, 474, 
716, 824, 975 

Axius 493 


Babylon 52 

Bactria 306, 318, 732 
Batanochus 982 ᾿ 
Boeotia 482, 806 
Bolbe 494 

Bosporus 723 


Cedadatas 998 


Chios 884 
Chrysa 314 
Cilicia 327 
Cissa 120 
Cnidus 891 
Cychreia 570 
Cyprus 891 
Cyrus 768, 773 , 


Dadaces 304 

Darius 156, 160, 163, 198, 244, 
ὅδά, 621, 664, 671, 713, 787, 
856 

Diaexis 996 

Doris 486 

Dotamas 959 


Ecbatana 16, 535, 961 
Edonis 495 


Haidoneus 650 © 

Halys 864 

Helle 68, 722, 799, 877 
Hellespont 745 
Hermes 629 | 
Hystaechmas 972 


Icarus 890 
Imaeus 31 
Tonia 771 


Lemnos 890 
Lesbos 884 
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Lilaeus 308, 969 Plataea 817 
Lydia 770 Pontus 878 
Lythimna 998 Poseidon 750 
Propontis 877 
Macedonia 492 Psammis 959 
Magnesia 492 
Magus 318 Rhodes 891 
Malian Gulf 486 | 
Maraphis 778 Salamis 273, 284, 447, 892, 
Marathon 475 964 
Mardon 51, 994 Samos 884 
Mardus 774 Sardis 45, 321 
Mariandyni 937 Seisames 322, 982 
Masistes 22, 971 Seualces 968 
Matallus 314 Sileniae 303 
Medus 765 Smerdis 774 
Megabates 22 Soli 892 
Memphis (city) 36 Sosthanes 32 
Memphis 970 Spercheius 487 
Mitrogathes 43 Strymon 497 
Myconos 885 Susa 16, 319, 535, 557, 644, 
Mysia 52, 342 730, 762 
Susiscanes 34, 960 
Naxos 885 Syennesis 326 
Nile 34, 311 Syria 84 
Oebares 984 Tenagon 306 
Tenos 885 
Pallas 347 Tharybis 51 
Pan 449 Thebes 38 
Pangaeus 494 Thessaly 489 
Paphos 891 Thrace 509, 566, 870 
‘Paros 885 Tmolus 49 
Parthus 984 Tolmus 999 
Pegastagon 36 Tyre 963 
Pelagon 958 
Pharandaces 31, 957 Xanthis 995 
Pharnuchus 313, 966 Xerxes 5, 156, 199, 299, 341, 
Pheresseues 312 356, 465, 550, 718, 734, 754, 
Phocis 485 782, 923 


Phrygia 770 


INDEX IL 
TO THE NOTES. 


(The figures refer to the numbers of the lines.) 


ἀβλαβὴς 552, 652 
ἁβροπενθὴς 135 
ἁβροχίτων 543 
ἀγγαρίη 14 

dye 140 

ἁγνὸς 497 

ἀγχίαλος 889 
αἰδοβάται 924 
aiavys 634, 940 
αἴρεσθαι φυγὴν 481 
αἰχμὴ 239 
ἀκάματος 901 
ἀκινάκης 56 

ἀκμὴ 407 

ἄκμων δ1 

ἄκτωρ 557 
ἀλαλαγμὸς ὅ88 
ἄλαστος 991 
ἀλάστωρ 354 
ἁλίδονα 273 

ἀλλὰ μὴν 226 
ἄλσος 111 
ἀμύσσεται 115, 161 
ἀναξ, ἀνάσσω 95, 378 
ἄναυδος 576 
ἀνθεμουργὸς 612 
ἀνθρώπειος 706 
ava 256, 1055, 1061 
ἀνταῖα 604 

avria λέξαι 695, 699 
ἀνύω 721 

ἁπαλαῖς O37 © 
ὄπαρχος 327 


P. 


dpa 348, 640 

ἁρμάμαξα 1000 

ἀρτιζυγία 542 

ἀρχελείων 297 

"Actas, Acts 249, 270, 549 

ἄστν 116 

ἄτη 821 

Accusative 291, 300, 305, 332, 
616, 914, 1006 

Agamemnon, The 1, 249 

Anapaests 153, 545 

Aorist, gnomic 821 

Aorist, participle 294, 700 

Aorist, subjunctive 912 

Athenians, naval tactics of 405 

Atossa, character of 290, 597, 

847 

Augment, omission of 313, 

376, 416, 458, 490, 506 


βάδην 19 
βαθύζωνος 155 
βαλὴν 657 
BapBapos 187, 255 
Bapis 552 

βαύὔζειν 12 

βέλεα 269 


, βραβεὺς 302 


Beheading 371 
Birds, portents from 205 
Bridge of Xerxes 67, 130 


γάνος 483, 615 
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ye 226, 800 

γόνυ 430 

Garments, rending of 125, 
468, 537, 835, 1060 

Ghosts 659, 681, 692 


δαίμων 158, 472, 515, 
619, 724, 911, 921 

δᾷος 282 

δὲ 143, 334, 606 

dédopxa 1006 

δείομαι 699 

δέσποτα δεσπότου 666 

διαβοάσω 634 

διαίνω 1038 

δίοποι 44 

δίπλαξ 277 

δρασμὸς 360 

δυσπονητὸς 515 

δυσπότμως 272, 825 

Darius, family of 717 

Dative, ethical 711 

Dead, condition of the 620 

Dreams 181, 201 

Dress, Ionian &c. 181 

Dress of Assyrian king 660 

Dual, masculine of 187 


601, 


εἰ 790 

εἷς 327 

ἐκ 76, 462 

ἕκατι 337 

ἐκλείπω 127 
ἐκπεύθον 954 
ἐκπιδύεται 814 
ἐλαία 616 
ἐλειοβάται 39 
ἐμβατεύειν 449 
ἐμβολὴ 409 

ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν 246 
ἔμπειρος, ἔμπορος ὅ98 
ἐναργὴς 179 

ἐν κακοῖς 840, 851 
ἐνήλου 515 

ἔντεα 194 

ἐπὶ 436, 525, 930 
ἐπιβάται 379 
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ἐπίπαν 42 

ἐπιφλέγω 395 

ἐποδώκει 656 

ἔποχος 45, 54 

ἔρρανται 571, 580 

ἑτεραλκὴς 961 

εὐαγὴς 466 

εὔθυνος 828 

εὔμαρις 660 

εὐσταλὴς 795 

ἐφορεύειν 7 

Elision of ἐ 850, 914 

Epic forms 12, 424, 656, 923 
Epic phrases 55 

Epic scansion 542, 853, 901 
Kpicureanism 840 

Kpithets 105, 576 


ἡγεῖσθαι 174 
ἥκω 692 


θείνειν 965 

θέλειν 174 

θεομήστωρ 655 
θεότρεπτος 905 

θήσομεν 229 

θούριος 73, 373, 718, 754 
θυμόμωντις 224 


4, elision of 850, 914 

ἰθαγενὴς 806 

ἱππιοχάρμης 29, 100 

ἵππος 802 

ἴυγξ 989 

ἰύζξειν 280, 1042 

Infinitive mood 188, 248, 264, 
419, 721, 807, 810 

Tonian Greeks 46, 178, 563, 
1025 

Tonic forms 205 

Ionic a minore metre 65, 74 


καὶ 236, 296, 721, 1059 
καὶ μὴν 266, 406, 993 
κακόμαντις 10 
κακομέλετος 936 
κατερείκεσθαι 538, 1060 
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κείρεσθαι 951 

κέκοπται 683 

κέλευσμα 397 

κεχρημένοι 829 

κλῆρος 187, 897 

κνάπτειν 576 

κομμὸς 532 

κονίσας οὖδας 163 

κρηπὶς 814 

κτάμενος 928 

κυάνεος 81 

κυρίσσω 810 

κυρόω 227, 521 

Caesura, absence of 251, 270, 
502, 509, 519 

Catalogue of leaders 21 

Chorus, character of 215, 830, 
840 

Comparative degree 440, 708 

Construction, double 599, 754 

Couriers, Persian 247 

Crasis 442 

Cretic, final 321 


Aakldes 835 

λευκόπωλος 386 

Laurium, mines of 238 
Leaders, native superseded 306 


μακιστὴρ 698 
μακρὰ ναῦς 380 
μάτην 286 
μελάγχιμος 801 
μελαγχίτων 114 
μελίκρητον 610 
μέλλειν ἀκμὴ 407 
μέριμνα 165 

μέσος 195, 505 
μετὰ 613 
μεταρρυθμίζειν 752 
μῆτερ 215 

Μοῖρα 101 

μολεῖν 286, 809 
μονὰς 734 

μονόζυξ 139 
μυριόνταρχος 994 
Marathon 286, 476, 652 
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Metaphors 576 
Middle voice 48, 62, 179, 695 
Mourning dress 608 


ναύφρακτος 951, 1027 
νεόκοτος 265 

νομίζων οὐδαμοῦ 498 
νόστιμος 261, 797 
νυκτὸς ὄμμα 428 
νύχιος 952 


ὅδε 848 

οἰστοδέγμων 1020 

οἷος 651 

ὄμμα 169, 428 

ὁμοίως 214 

ὅμως 295, 840 

ὁπλίτης 240 

ὅταν 450 

οὐράνιος 573 

οὖρος 481 

οὐρίζω 601 

ὀφθαλμὸς 168, 980 

Offerings to the dead 598, 
610, 618 

Oratio obliqua 357, 364, 369, 
450 

Oxymoron 139 


πάθος and μάθος 598 
παιὰν 388, 392, 605 
παῖδες Ελλήνων 402 
παιώνιος 605 
παμπήδην 729 
πεδοστιβὴς 127 
πέλανος 204, 524, 610, 616, 
816 
περιεληλαμέναι 871 
περικλύστα 596 
περσέπτολις 65 
περσονομεῖσθαι 585 
περσονόμος 919 
πιστὰ 2, 528, 681 
πιστώματα 170 
πίτυλος 974 
πλέον 631 
πόλις 116 
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πολύχρυσος 3, 9, 45, 53 τοξοδάμαντες 26, 30, 926 
πρέσβος 623 τρίσκαλμος 679, 1075 
πρευμενὴς 220, 224, 609, 685 Tpowds, τροπόω, τροπωτὴρ 37th 
πύργινος 859 Throne of Xerxes 466 
Parodos 1 Trochaic tetrameter 155 
Periphrases, descriptive 576 Tunny, the 424 


Persian king, title of 24 
Persian manners 5, 153, 541, ὕβρις 821 


588 ὑπερέχω 709 
Persian names 21 ὑπέρκομπος 842, 827, 833 
Prolepsis 298, 319 ὑπερπόλλους 794 
Prologue, absence of 1 ὑπεύθυνος 213 


Umbrella of Xerxes 466 
ταγὸς, ταγεῖν 23, 324, 480 


ταῦτα 114, 159, 165 Vocative case 674 
Tot, gnomic 506, 706 
τόξαρχος 566 Wealth 163, 842 
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Professor JOHN E. B, Mayor, M.A., Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. New Edition, 
revised. Feap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLUE TO LATIN LITERA- 
TURE. Edited after HUBNER, with large Additions by 
Professor JOHN E. B. MAYor. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


MAYOR (JOSEPH B.)—CGREEK FOR BEGINNERS. By 
the Rev. J. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature 
in King’s College, London. Part I., with Vocabulary, 15. 6d. 
Parts II, and III., with Vocabulary and Index, 3s. 6@. com- 
plete in one Vol. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 4s. 6d. 


NIXON— PARALLEL EXTRACTS arranged for translation 
into English and Latin, with Notes on Idioms. By J. E. 
Nixon, M.A., Classical Lecturer, King’s College, London. 
Part I.—Historical and Epistolary. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Crown Svo. 35. 6d. 
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NIXON Continued— 
A FEW NOTES ON LATIN RHETORIC. With 
Tables and Illustrations. By J. E. Nixon, M.A. Crown 
ὅνο. 25. 


PEILE (JOHN, M.A.).—AN IVTRODUCTION TO GREER 
AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By Joun PEILE, M.A.,, 
Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, formerly 
Teacher of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Third 
and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. τὸν, 6d. 


A PRIMER OF PHILOLOGY. 18mo. ts. By the same 
Author, 


PINDAR—7HE EXTANT ODES OF PINDAR, Translated 
into English, with an Introduction and short Notes, by ERNEST 
Myers, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. Crown 
ὅνο. 5s. 


PLATO—7HE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated into 
English, with an Analysis and Notes, by J. Lu. DAVIES, 
M.A., and D. J. VauGHAN, M.A. New Edition, with 
Vignette Portraits of Plato and Socrates, engraved by JEENS 
from an Antique Gem. 18mo. 45. 6d. 


PHILEBUS, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
IiENRY JACKSON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
ὄγο. [ln preparation. 


PLAUTUS--THE MOSTELLARIA OF PLAUTUS, With 
Notes, Prolegomena, and Excursus. By WILLIAM RAMSAY, 
M.A., formerly Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow. Edited by Professor GEORGE G. RAMSAY, M.A., 
of the University of Glasgow. 8vo. 14. 


POTTS (A. W.; M.A.)—A/NTS TOWARDS LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION. By ALEXANDER W. Ports, M.A., 
LL.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
Ilead Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh. New Edition. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 3s. 
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ROBY—4A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, from 
Plautus to Suetonius. By H. J. Rosy, M.A., Inte Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. In Two Parts, Third Edition. 
Part I. containing :—BookI. Sounds. ΒοοΙ 11, Inflexions. 
Book III. Word-formation. Appendices. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, 
Part II.—Syntax, Prepositions, &c. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


‘*Marked by the clear and practised insight of a master in his art. 
A book that would do honour to any country. ’—ATHEN.SUM. 


SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By the same Author. 
[ Za preparation. 
RUSH—SYNTHETIC LATIN DELECTUS, A First Latin 
Construing Book arranged on the Principles of Grammatical 
Analysis. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. Rusu, B.A. 
With Preface by the Rev. W. F. Mouton, M.A., D.D. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 29, 


RUST—/IRST STEPS TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By the Rev. G. Rust, M.A. of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
Master of the Lower School, King’s College, London. New 
Edition, 18mo. 19, 6d. 


RUTHERFORD—A FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. By W.G. 


RUTHERFORD, M.A., Assistant Master in St. Paul’s School, 
London. Extra fcap. 8vo. Is, 


SEELEY—4A PRIMER OF LATIN LITERATURE. By 
Prof. J. R. SEELEY, [71 preparation, 


SHUCKBURGH—A LATIN READER. By E. S. SHUCK- 
BURGH, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College. 
[7221 preparation. 

TACITUS—COMPLETE WORKS TRANSLATED. By A.J. 
CuurcH, M.A., and W. J. BRopriss, M.A. 


LHE HISTORY, With Notes and a Map. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 


THE ANNALS. With Notes and Maps. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. δώ, 


THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANY, WITH THE 
DIALOGUE ON ORATORY. With Maps and Notes. 
New and Revised Edition, Crown 8vo, 45. 6d. 
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THEOPHRASTUS—7HE CHARACTERS OF THEO- 
PHRASTUS. An English Translation from a Revised Text. 
With Introduction and Notes, By R. C. Jess, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
6s. 62, 


THRING—Works by the Rev. E. THRING, M.A., Head 
Master of Uppingham School. 


A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin Construing Book 
for Beginners. New Edition, enlarged, with Coloured Sentence 
Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 25. δώ, 


A MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS. Fcap. 
Svo. Is. δώ, 


A CONSTRUING BOOK. Fcap 8vo. 25. 6d. 


VIRGIL—7HE WORKS OF VIRGIL RENDERED INTO 
ENGLISH PROSE, with Notes, Introductions, Running 
Analysis, and an Index, by JAMES LONSDALE, M.A., and 
SAMUEL LEE, M.A. New Edition. Globe 8vo. 35. δι, 
mut edges, 4s. 6d, 


WILKINS—A PRIMER OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Py 
A. 5. WILKINS, M,A., Professor of Latin in the Owens 
College, Manchester. ‘With Illustrations. 18mo. 1s. 


WRIGHT—Works by J. WRIGHT, M.A., late Head Master ot 
Sutton Coldfield School. 


HEELENICA; OR, A HISTORY OF GREECE IN 
GREEK, as related by Diodorus and Thucydides ; being a 
First Greek Reading Book, with explanatory Notes, Critical 
and Historical, New Edition with a Vocabulary. Fcap. 8vo. 
35. 6d. 


A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR; or, The Form and 
Use of Words in Latin, with Progressive Exercises. Crown 
Svo. 45. 6d. 


THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME, An Easy Narrative, 
abridged from the First Book of Livy by the omission of 
Difficult Passages; being a First Latin Reading Book, with 
Grammatical Notes. New Edition. With Vocabulary, 35. 6.7, 
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WRIGHT Continued— 
FIRST LATIN STEPS; OR, AN INTRODUCTION 
BY A SERIES OF EXAMPLES TO THE STUDY 
OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ATTIC PRIMER. Arranged for the Use of Beginners. 
Extra feap. ὅνο, 4s. 6d. 


A COMPLETE LATIN COURSE, comprising Rules with 
L’xamples, Exercises, both Latin and English, on each Rule, 
and Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 
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AIRY— Works; by Sir G. B. AIRY, K.C.B., Astronomer 
Royal :— 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PARTIAL JDIF- 
FERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Designed for the Use of 
Students in the Universities. With Diagrams. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 55, 6d, 


CN THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL 
THEORY OF ERRORS OF OBSERVATIONS AND 
THE COMBINATION OF OBSERVATIONS. Second 
Edition, revised. Crown ὅνο, 6s. 6d. 


UNDULATORY THEORY OF OPTICS. Designed for 
the Use of Students in the University. New Edition. Crown 
Svo. 65. 6d. 


ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS. 
With the Mathematical Elements of Music. Designed for the 
Use of Students in the University. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. Qs. 


A TREATISE OF MAGNETISM. Designed for the Use 
of Students in the University. Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


AIRY (OSMUND)—A ZREATISE ON GEOMETRICAL 
OPTICS, Adapted for the use of the Iligher Classes in 
Schools. By OsmuND Airy, L.A., one of the Mathematical 
Masters in Wellington College, LTxtra cap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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BAYMA—T7HE ELEMENTS OF MOLECULAR MECHA- 
NICS. By JosepH BayMaA, 5.J., Professor of Philosophy, 
Stonyhurst College. Demy 8vo. Ios, 6d. 


BEASLEY—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY, With Examples. By R. D. BEASLEY, 
M.A., Head Master of Grantham Grammar School. Fifth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d, 


BLACKBURN (HUGH)— ZLEMENTS OF PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY, for the use of the Junior Class in 
Mathematics n the University of Glasgow. By HuGuH 
BLACKBURN, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. Globe ὅνο, Is. 62. 


BOoOLE—Works by G. BOOLE, D.C.L., F.R.S., late Professor 
of Mathematics in the Queen’s University, Ireland. 
A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 


Third and Revised Edition, Edited by I. TODHUNTER. Crown 
Svo. 149. 


A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 
Supplementary Volume. Edited by I. TODHUNTER, Crown 
8vo. 85. 6d. 


THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6a. New Edition, revised by J. F. 
MOULTON, 


BROOK-SMITH (J.)—ARITHMETIC 1N THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By J. Brook-Smiryu, M.A., LL.B., St. 
John’s College, Cambridge; Barrister-at-Law ; one of the 
Masters of Cheltenham College. New Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo, 45. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS and RIDERS 
WITH SOLUTIONS :— 
1875—PROBLEMS AND RIDERS, By A. G, GREENHILL, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. 
1878—SOLUTIONS OF SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS. 
By the Mathematical Moderators and Examiners. Edited by 
J. W. L. GLAIsHER, M.A,, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 125. 
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CANDLER—ELP TO ARITHMETIC. Designed for the 
use of Schools. By H. CANDLER, M.A., Mathematical 
Master of Uppingham School, Extra feap. 8vo. 25. 6a. 


CHEYNE—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
PLANETARY THEORY. By C.H. H. CHEYNE, M.A.,, 
F.R.A.S, With a Collection of Problems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 6d, 


CHRISTIE—A COLLECTION OF ELEMENTARY 7257. 
QUESTIONS IN PURE AND MIXED MATHE.: 
MATICS; with Answers and Appendices on Synthetic 
Division, and on the Solution of Numerical Equations by 
Hforner’s Method. By JAMEs R. CHRISTIE, F.R.S., Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. 


CLIFFORD—J7HE ELEMENTS OF DYNAMIC, An In- 
troduction to the Study of Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid 
Bodies. By W. K. CLIFFORD, F.R.S., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Mechanics at University College, London. 
Part IL—KINETIC. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d, 


CUMMING—AN JNTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY 
OF ELECTRICITY. By LINN&us CumMING, M.A., 
one of the Masters of Rugby School. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, 


CUTHBERTSON—ZUCLIDIAN GEOMETRY. By FRANCIS 
CUTHBERTSON, M.A., LL.D., Head Mathematical Master of 
the City of London School. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


DALTON—Works by the Rev. T. DALTON, M.A., Assistant 
Master of Eton College. 


RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. New 
Edition. 118mo., 25. 6d. 


‘Answers to the Examples are appended, 


RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA, Part I. 
New Edition. 1r8mo. 25. Part II. ὅλο, 25, δώ, 
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DAY—PROPERTIES OF CONIC SECTIONS PROVED 
GEOMETRICALLY. Part 1., THE ELLIPSE, with 
Problems. By the Rev. II. G. Day, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
35. 62, 


DODGSON—ZUCLID AND JITS MODERN RIVALS. By 
the Rev. C. L. Dopcson, M.A., Mathematical Lecturer, 
Christ Chureh, Oxford. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


DREW—CLOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SEC- 
TIONS. By W. H. Drew, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. New Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEMS IN DREW ’S 
CONIC SECTIONS. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


EDGAR (J. H.) and PRITCHARD (G. S.)—NOT7E-BOOK 
ON PRACTICAL SOLID OR DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
METRY, Containing Problems with help for Solutions, By 
J. H. Epear, M.A., Lecturer on Mechanical Drawing at the 
Royal School of Mines, and G, 5. PRITCHARD. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Globe 8vo. 35. 


FERRERS—Works by the Rev. N. M. FERRERS, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON TRILINEAR 
CO-ORDINATES, the Method of Reciprocal Polars, and 
the Theory of Projectors. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SPHERICAL 
ZITARMONICS, AND SUBGECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THEM. Crown Svo. 7s. δώ, 


FROST—Works by PERCIVAL FROST, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Mathematical Lecturer of 
King’s College. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVE TRA- 
CING. By PERCIVAL Frost, M.A, 8vo. 12s. 


SOLID GEOMETRY, A New "dition, revised and enlarged 
of the Treatise by FRosT and WOLSTENHOLME, In 2 Vols, 
Vol, I. 8vo. 165 
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GODFRAY—Works by HUGH GODFRAY, M.A., Mathematical 
Lecturer at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, for the Use of Colleges 
and Schools. New Edition. 8vo. 12s, 6a. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR 
THEORY, witha Brief Sketch of the Problem up to the ime 
of Newton. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 55. 6d. 


HEMMING—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, for 
the Use of Colleges and Schools. By G. W. HEMMING, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 
with Corrections and Additions. ὅνο. 9s. 


JACKSON — GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. An 
Elementary Treatise in which the Conic Sections are defined 
as the Plane Sections of a Cone, and treated by the Method 
of Projection. By J. STUART JAcKSON, M.A., late Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 45. 6a. 


JELLET (JOHN H.)—A ZREATISE ON THE THEORY 
OF FRICTION. By Joun H. ξεῖν, B.D., Senior Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin; President of the Royal Irish 
Academy. 8vo. 85, 6:7, 


JONES and CHEYNE—ALGEHBRAICAL EXERCISES, 
Progressively Arranged. By the Rev. C. A. JoNEs, M.A., and 
C. H. CHEYNE, M.A., F.R.A.S., Mathematical Masters of 
Westminster School. New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6a. 


KELLAND and TAIT—JNTRODUCTION ΤῸ QUATER.- 
NIONS, with numerous examples. By P. KELLAND, M.A., 
F,R.S.; and P. ἃ. Tait, M.A., Professors in the department 
of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh, Crown 8vo. 
75. 6d. 


KITCHENER—4 GEOMETRICAL NOTE-BOOK, containing 
Easy Problems in Geometrical Drawing preparatory to the 
Study of Geometry. For the use of Schools. By F. E. 
KITCHENER, M.A., Mathemathical Master at Rugby. New 
Edition. 410. 2s. 

b 
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MAULT—VA7TURAL GEOMETRY: an Introduction to the 
Logical Study of Mathematics, For Schools and Technica 
‘lasses. With Explanatory Models, based upon the Tachy- 
metrical Works of Ed. Lagout. By A. MAULT. 18mo._ 19, 

Models to Illustrate the above, in Box, 125, 6. 


MERRIMAN — ZZEMENTS OF THE METHOD OF 
LEAST SQUARES, By MANSFIELD MERRIMAN, Ph.D. 
Professor of Civic and Mechanical Engineering, Lehigh Unt- 
versity, Bethlehem, Penn. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


MILLAR—ALEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
By J. B. Miviar, C.E., Assistant Lecturer in Engineering in 
Owens College, Manchester. Crown 8yo. 6s. 


MORGAN — 4 COLZECTION OF PROBLEMS AND 
EXAMPLES IN MATHEMATICS. With Answers. 
By H. A. Morgan, M.A., Sadlerian and Mathematical 
Lecturer of Jesus College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 60. 


MUIR—DETERMINANTS. By THos. Muir. Crown 8vo, 
[221 Preparation, 


NEWTON’S PRINCIPIA. Edited by Prof. Sir W. THOMSON 
and Professor BLACKBURN, 4to. cloth. 315. 6d. 


THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTON’S 
PRINCIPIA, With Notes and Illustrations. Also a col- 
lection of Problems, principally intended as Examples of 
Newton’s Methods. By PERCIVAL Frost, M.A. Third 
Edition, 8vo. 125, 


PARKINSON—Works by S. PARKINSON, D.D., F.R.S., 
Tutor and Preelector of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 
For the Use of the Junior Classes at the -University and the 
Higher Classes in Schools. With a Collection of Examples. 
New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth. 9s. 6d, 


A TREATISE ON OPTICS. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown ὅνο, cloth. Ios. 62. 


PEDLEY—LZLXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC, By S, PEeDLey. 
[ln preparation. 
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PHEAR—ZLEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. With Nu- 
merous Examples. By J. B. PHEAR, M.A., Fellow and late 
Assistant Tutor of Clare College, Cambridge. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 55. 6, 


PIRIE—ZLZSSONS ON RIGID DYNAMICS. By the Rev. 
G. ΡΙΕΙΕ, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PUCKLE—-AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC 
SECTIONS AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. With 
Numerous Examples and Hints for their Solution; especially 
designed for the Use of Beginners. By G. H. Puck LE, M.A, 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


RAWLINSON—ZLEMENTARY STATICS, by the Rev. 
GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. Edited by the Rev, Epwarp 
STURGES, M.A. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d, 


RAYLEIGH—7HE THEORY OF SOUND, By Lorp 
RAYLEIGH, M.A., F.R.S., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo, Vol. I. 125, 6d. Vol. II. 125. 6d. 

[Vol. IIL, in the Press, 


REYNOLDS—MODERN METHODS IN ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY. By E. M. REYNoLDs, M.A., Mathematical 
Master in Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


ROUTH— Works by EDWARD JOHN ROUTH, M.A.,F.R.S., 
late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; Examiner in the University of London. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DYNAMICS 
OF THE SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES. With numerous 
Examples. Third and enlarged Edition. 8vo. ats, 


STABILITY OF A GIVEN STATE OF MOTION, 
PARTICULARLY STEADY MOTION, Adams’ Prize 
Essay for 1877. 8vo. 85, 6d. 
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SMITH—Works by the Rev. BARNARD SMITH, M.A,, 


Rector of Glaston, Rutland, late Fellow and Senior Bursar 
of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 


ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, in their Principles and 
Application ; with numerous systematically arranged Examples 
taken from the Cambridge Examination Papers, with especial 
reference to the Ordinary Examination for the B.A. Degree. 
New Edition, carefully revised. Crown 8vo. Ios, 6d. 


ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. New Edition. Crown 
Svo, 4s. 62. 


A KEY ΤῸ THE ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. 


EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC, Crown 8vo. limp cloth. 
2s, With Answers. 2s, δώ, 


Or sold separately, Part I. 15.; Part 11, 15.; Answers, 6d. 


SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC.  18mo, 
cloth. 3s. 


Or sold separately, in Three Parts, Is, each. 


KEYS TO SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC, 
Parts I., 11., and III., 2s. δώ, each. 


SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC FOR NATIONAL 
AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 18mo. cloth. Or 
separately, Part I. 2d. ; Part II. 3d. ; Part III. γα, Answers. 
6c. 


ΤΗΣ SAME, with Answers complete. 18mo, cloth. 15. 6d. 


AEY ZO SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 
ismo. 45. 6d. 


LXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. 18mo, 
1s. 6d. The same, with Answers, 18mo. 2s, Answers, 6c, 


KEY TO EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITH. 
METIC. 18mo. 4s. 6d, 
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SMITH Continued— 
THE METRIC SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, ITS 
PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS, with numerous 
Examples, written expressly for Standard V. in National 
Schools. New Edition. 18mo. cloth, sewed. 3¢. 


A CHART OF THE METRIC SYSTEM, on a Sheet, 
size 42 in. by 34 in. on Roller, mounted and varnished, price 
35. 62. New Edition, 


Also a Small Chart on a Card, price rd. 


EASY LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, combining Exercises 
in Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Dictation. Part I. for 
Standard I. in National Schools. Crown 8vo. 9d. 


EXAMINATION CARDS IN ARITHMETIC, (Dedi- 
cated to Lord Sandon.) With Answers and Hints. 


Standards 1, and IT. in box, 15, Standards III., IV. and V., 
in boxes, 15. each. Standard VI. in Two Parts, in boxes, 
Is. each. 


A and B papers, of nearly the same difficulty, are given so as to 
prevent copying, and the Colours of the A and B papers differ in 
each Standard, and from those of every other Standard, so that a 
master or mistress can see at a glance whether the children have the 


proper papers. 


SNOWBALL — 7HE ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY; with the Construction 
and Use of Tables of Logarithms. By J. C. SNOWBALL, M.A. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


SYLLABUS OF PLANE GEOMETRY (corresponding to 
Euclid, Books I.—VI.). Prepared by the Association for the 
Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. New Edition. Crown 


Svo. Is. 


TAIT and STEELE—A 7REAT/ISE ON DYNAMICS OF 
A PARTICLE, With numerous Examples. By Professor 
TAIT and MR. STEELE, Fourth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 


125. 
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TEBAY—ZLEMENTARY MENSURATION FOR 
SCHOOLS. With numerous Examples. By SEPTIMUS3 
TEBAY, B.A., Head Master of Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar 
School, Rivington, Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d, 


TODHUNTER—Works by I. ToDHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S., of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


‘Mr. Todhunter is chiefly known to students of Mathematics as the 
author of a series of admirable mathematical text-books, which possess 
the rare qualities of being clear in style and absolutely free from mistakes, 
typographical or other.”—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID, For the Use of Colleges 
and Schools. New Edition. 18mo, 3s. 6d, 


MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous 
Examples. New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS, With numerous Examples. 
New Edition. 18mo. 25, 6d, 


KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 64. 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous 
Examples. New Edition, 18mo. 2s, 6d. 


KEY TO TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS, 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous 
Examples. New Edition. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


KEY TO MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS, Crown 
Svo. 65, δώ, 

ALGEBRA. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo. τον, 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE THEORY 
OF EQUATIONS. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 
7s. Od. 
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TODHUNTER Continued— 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. For Schools and Colleges. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 


KEY TO PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Crown $vo. 
10s, 6d, 


A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
New Edition, enlarged. Crown Svo. 45. 6¢, 


PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, as applied to the 
Straight Line and the Conic Sections. With numerous 


Examples. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
75. Od, 


A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 
With numerous Examples. New Edition. Crown $vo. 
Tos. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND 
ITS APPLICATIONS. With numerous Examples. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged, Crown 8vo. 105. 6d. 


EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF 
THREE DIMENSIONS. New Edition, revised. Crown 
Svo. 45. 


A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS, With 
numerous Examples. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d, 


A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY 
OF PROBABILITY, from the time of Pascal to that of 
Laplace. 8vo. 18s. 


RESEARCHES IN THE CALCULUS OF VARIA- 
ZIONS, principally on the Theory of Discontinuous Solutions : 
an Essay to which the Adams Prize was awarded in the 
University of Cambridge in 1871. 8vo. ὅς. 
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TODHUNTER Continued— 


A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL TITEORIES 
OF ATTRACTION, AND THE FIGURE OF THE 
EARTH, from the time of Newton to that of Laplace. 2 vols. 
Svo. 245. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LAPLACE’S, 
LAME’S, AND BESSEL’S FUNCTIONS. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d, 


WILSON (J. M.)—ZLEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Books 
I. to V. Containing the Subjects of Euclid’s first Six 
Books. Following the Syllabus of the Geometrical Association, 
By J. M. Ἄππιον, M.A., Tlead Master of Clifton College. 
New Edition, Extra feap. 8vo. 49. 6d, 


SOLID GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS. With 
Appendices on Transversals and IIarmonic Division. For the 
Use of Schools. By J. M. Wruson, M.A. New Edition. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 35. Ou. 


WILSON—GRADUATED EXERCISES IN PLAN: TRI- 
GONOMETRY, Compiled and arranged by J. WILson, 
M.A., and 5. R. Wiuson, B.A. Crown ὅνο, 9 [/azmediately. 


WILSON (W. P.)—4A ZTREATISE ON DYNAMICS. By 
W. Ῥ Witson, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s College, 
Belfast. 8vo. 95. 6d. 


WOLSTENHOLME—J/A7HEMATICAL PROBLEMS, on 
Subjects included in the First and Second Divisions of the 
Schedule of Subjects for the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos 
Examination. Devised and arranged by JOSEPH WOLSTEN- 
HOLME, late Fellow of Christ’s College, sometime Fellow of 
St. John’s College, and Professor of Mathematics in the Royal 
Indian Engineering College. New Edition greatly enlarged. 
Svo, 18s, 
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SCIENCE. 


SCIENCE PRIMERS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 


Under the joint Editorship of Professors IluxLEy, ROSCOE, and 
BALFOUR STEWART, 
‘*These Primers are extremely simple and attractive, and thoroughly 


answer their purpose of just leading the young beginner up to the thresh- 
old of the long avenues in the Palace of Nature which these titles suggest.” 


—GUARDIAN. 
‘They are wonderfully clear and lucid in their instruction, simple in 
style, and admirable in plan. ”—EpucarionaL Times. 


CIIEMISTRY — By H. FE. Roscor, F.R.S., Professor of 
᾿ Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester. With numerous 
Illustrations, 18mo. Is, New Edition. With Questions. 
“Α very model of perspicacity and accuracy.”—CHEMIST AND Druc- 
GIST. 
PHuysi1cs—By Batrour Stewart, F.R.S., Professor.of Natural 
Philosophy in Owens College, Manchester. With numerous 
Illustrations, I8mo. Is. New Edition. With Questions. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY—BLBy ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., 
Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy at Edin- 
burgh. With numerous Illustrations. New Edition, with 
Questions. 18mo. Is, 

" Everyone of his lessons is marked by simplicity, clearness, and 
correctness, ”—ATHENAUM. 

GEOLOGY — By Professor GEIKIF, F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. New Edition. 1r8mo. cloth. Is. 

ΚΕ Tt is hardly possible for the dullest child to misunderstand the meaning 
of a classification of stones after Professor Geikie’s explanation.’ ’—SCHOUL 
BoarRD CHRONICLE, 

PHYSIOLOGY—By MICHAEL Foster, M.D., F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, New Edition. 18mo. Is. 


‘<The book seems to us to leave nothing to be desired as an elementary 
text-book, ”—ACADEMY. 
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SCIENCE PRIMERS Continued— 
ASTRONOMY — By J. NormMAN Lockyer, F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. Is. 

‘This is altogether one of the most likely attempts we have ever seen to 
bring astronomy down to the capacity of the young child.”—ScHOOL 
BoarD CHRONICLE, . 

BOTANY-—-By Sir J. Ὁ, Hooker, K.C.S.I., CB., President 
of the Royal Society With numerous Illustrations, New 
dition. 18mo. Is. 

“To teachers the Primer will be of inestimable value, and not only 
because of the simplicity of the language and the clearness with which the 
subject matter is treated, but also on account of its coming from the highest 
authority, and so furnishing positive information as to the most suitable 
mehods of teaching the science of botany.” —NATURE, 

LOGIC—By Professor STANLEY JEVONS, F.R.S. New Edition. 
Smo. Is. 


“Tt appears to us admirably adapted to serve both as an introducti-n 
to scientific reasoning, and as a guide to sound judgment and reasoning 
in the ordinary affairs of life.”’—ACADEMY, 

POLITICAL ECONOMY—By Professor STANLEY JEVONS, 
F.R.S. 18mo. Is. , 


“ Unquestionably in every respect an admirable primer.’’—ScHoot 
BOARD CHRONICLE. 


Ln preparation :-— 
INTRODUCTORY. By Professor Wuxiey. ἅς, ἅς, 


ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS. 


ASTRONOMY, by the Astronomer Rogal. 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY, With Illustrations, By Sir 
G. B. Airy, K.C.B., Astronomer Royal. New Edition. 
180. 45. 6d. 


ASTRONOMY. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY, With 
Coloured Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and 
Nebule, and numerous Illustrations. By 7. NoRMAN LOCKYER, 
F.R.S. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 55. 6c. 


“Full, clear, sound, and worthy of attention, not only as a popular 
exposition, but as a scientific ‘ Index.’ "—ATHSNAUM, 
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ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS Continued— 
QUESTIONS ON LOCKYERS ELEMENTARY LES- 
SONS IN ASTRONOMY. For the Use of Schools. By 
JOHN ForBES-ROBERTSON, I8mo, cloth limp. Is. 6d, 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY, With 
numerous Illustrations. By T. II. Wux tery, F.R.S., Professor 
ot Natural History in the Royal School of Mines. New 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 
‘* Pure goid throughout.”—GuARDIAN, 


κε Unquestionably the clearest and most complete elementary treatise 
on this subject that we possess in any language,” — WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


QUESTIONS ON HUXLEY’S PHYSIOLOGY FOR 
SCHOOLS. By T. Atcock, M.D. 18mo. 15. δώ, 


BOTANY. 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY, By PD. 
OLIVER, F.R.S., F.L.S., Professor of Botany in University 
College, London. With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations 
New Edition, Fcap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, IN- 
ORGANIC AND ORGANIC. By Henry E. Roscog, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester. 
With numerous Illustrations and Chromo-Litho of the Solar 
Spectrum, and of the Alkalies and Alkaline Earths. New 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 49. 6d, 

‘* As a standard general text-book it deserves to take a leading place.”— 
SPECTATOR, 


“εν α unhesitatingly pronounce it the best of all our elementary treatises 
on Chemistry.”—MEDICAL TIMES, 


A SERIES OF CHEMICAL PROBLEMS, prepared with 
Special Reference to the above, by Τὶ E. Thorpe, Ph.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College of Science, 
Leeds. Adapted for the preparation of Students for the 
Government, Science, and Society of Arts Examinations. With 
a Preface by Professor Roscoz. Fifth Edition, with Key, 
romo. 25, 
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ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS Coztinucd— 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS. By 
MILLICENT G, FAWCETT. New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d, 


‘* Clear, compact, and comprehensive.”—DaiLy News. 
‘‘The relations of capital and labour have never been more simply or 
more clearly expounded.” CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


LOGIC. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC ; Deductive and 
Inductive, with copious Questions and Examples, and a 
Vocabulary of Logical Terms. By W. STANLEY JEVons, M.A., 
Professor of Political Economy in University College, London. 
New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘* Nothing can be better for a school-book.”—GuARDIAN. 
‘©A manual alike simple, interesting, and scientific.” —ATHENAIUM. 


PHYSICS. 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PITYSICS. By BALFOUR 
STEWART, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Owens 
College, Manchester. With numerous Illustrations and Chromo- 
litho of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and Nebule. New 
Edition, Fcap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


‘* The beau-ideal of a scientific text-book, clear, accurate, and thorough.” 
-- DUCATIONAL TIMES, 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, 
ΤῈ OWENS COLLEGE FUNIOR COURSE OF 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, By FRANCIS JONES, Chemical 
Master in the Grammar School, Manchester. With Preface by 
Professor Roscor, and Illustrations. New Edition. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. 

CHEMISTRY. 
QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES IN CHEMISTRY. 
By FRANCIS JONES, Chemical Master in the Grammar School, 
Manchester. [La Preparation. 

ANATOMY. 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY, By Sr. 
GEORGE MIVART, F.R.S., Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy 
at St. Mary’s Hospital. With upwards of 400 Illustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo. 65, δώ, 


_ ‘It may be questioned whether any other work on anatomy contains in 
like compass so proportionately great a mass of information.”—LANCET. 

‘*The work is excellent, and should be in the hands of every student of 
human anatomy.”—MeEpbicaL Times, 
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ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS Continued— 

MECHANICS, 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. By A. B. W. 
KENNEDY, C.E., Professor of Applied Mechanics in University 
College, London. With Illustrations. [lu preparation, 


STEAM. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. By JOHN PERRY, 
Professor of Engineering, Imperial College of Engineering, 
Yedo. With numerous Woodcuts and Numerical Examples 
and Exercises. 18mo. 45. 6d, 
‘“ The young engineer and those seeking for a comprehensive knowledge 
of the use, power, and economy of steam, could not have a more useful 


work, as it is very intelligible, well arranged, and practical throughout.”— 
IRONMONGER, 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By A. GEIKIE, F.R.S., Murchison Professor 
of Geology, &c., Edinburgh. With numerous Illustrations. 
Feap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


QUESTIONS ON THE SAME, 15, 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. By C. B.CLARKE, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. Feap. 8vo. 25, 60. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. . 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGINNERS. By 
I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. Part 1. The Properties of 
Solid and Fluid Bodies. 18mo., 35. 62. 
Part II. Sound, Light, and Heat. 18mo. 35. δώ, 


SOUND—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. By W.H. STONE, 
M.D., F.R.S. With Illustrations. 18mo. [Zi the Press. 


Others in Preparation. 
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MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 
Crown 8vo. 


DYER AND VINES—7HE STRUCTURE OF PLANTS. By 
Professor THISELTON Dyer, F.R.S., assisted by SYDNEY 
VINES, B.Sc., Fellow and Lecturer of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. With numerous Illustrations. [Ln preparation. 


FAWCETT —A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOA). 
By Professor FAwcretT, M.P. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. 129. 6a, 


FLEISCHER—4 SYSTEM OF VOLUMETRIC ANALY.- 
SZS, Translated, with Notes and Additions, from the second 
German Edition, by M. M. PATTison Muir, F.R.S.E, With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FLOWER (W. H.)—ANINTRODUCTION TO THE OSTE- 
OLOGY OF THE MAMMALTA, Being the substance of 
the Course cf Lectures delivered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England in 1870, By Professor W. H. FLower, 
F.R.S., F.R.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. New Edition, 
enlarged, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


FOSTER and BALFOUR—7HE ELEMENTS OF EMERYO- 
LOGY. By ΜΊΟΒΑΕΙ, Foster, M.D., F.R.S., and Εν, M, 
BALFouR, M.A. Part I. crown 8vo. 75, δώ, 


FOSTER and LANGLEY—A COURSE OF ELEMENTARY 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. By MIcHAEL FOSTER, 
M.D., F.R.S., and J. N. Lanciey, B.A. New Edition, 


Crown 8vo. 65. 


HOOKER (Dr.)—7HE STUDENTS FLORA OF THE 


BRITISH ISLANDS. By Sir J. Ὁ. Hooker, Κι ,8.1., 
C.B., F.R.S., M.D., D.C.L. New Edition, revised. Globe 


8vo. ον, 6d, 
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MANUALS FOR STUDENTS Cozntinued— 

HUXLEY—7AYVSIOGRAPHY. An Introduction to the Study of 
Nature. By Professor HUXLEY, F.R.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations, and Coloured Plates. New Edition. Crown $vo. 75.6a, 


HUXLEY and MARTIN—A COURSE OF PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By 
Professor HUXLEY, F.R.S., assisted by H. N. MartTIn, M.B., 
D.Sc. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HUXLEY and PARKER— ZLEMENTARY BIOLOGY. 
PART τι. By Professor Huxtry, F.R.S., assisted by 
— PARKER. With Illustrations, (lu preparation, 


JEVONS—7HE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE. A_ Treatise 
on Logic and Scientific Method. By Professor W. STANLEY 
JEvons, LL.D., F.R.S. New and Revised Edition, Crown 
Svo. 125. 6d. 


OLIVER (Professor)—//RS7T BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY. 
By Professor DANIEL OLIVER, I*.R.5S., F.L.S., Keeper of 
the Herbarium and Library of the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
With numerous Illustrations, Extra fcap. ὅνο 65, 6d. 


PARKER and BETTANY— 7HZ MORPHOLOGY OF 
THE SKULL. By Professor PARKER and G. ΤῸ BETTANY, 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d, 


TAIT—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT. By 
Professor TAIT, F.R.S.E. Illustrated. [1:1 the Press. 


THOMSON—ZOOLOGY. By Sir C. WYVILLE THOMSON, F.R.S., 
Illustrated. [72 preparation. 


TYLOR and LANKESTER— AVTHROPOLOGY, By E. B. 
TyLor, M.A., F.R.S., and Professor E. RAy LANKESTER, 
M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated. [221 preparation. 


Other volumes ot these Manuals will follow. 
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SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


BALL (ΒΕ. S., A.M.)-—ZXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS. A 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Science 
for Ireland. By R. S. BALL, A.M., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Mechanics in the Royal College of Science 
for Ireland. Royal 8vo. 16s, 


FOSTER—A TEXT BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. By MICHAEL 
Foster, M.D., F.R.S. With Illustrations. New Edition, 
enlarged, with additional Illustrations. S8vo. 21s. 


GAMGEE —1 7EXT-LOOK, SYSTEMATIC AND PRAC- 
TICAL, OF THE PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY OF 
THE ANIMAL LOPY, Including the changes which the 
Tissues and Fluids undergo in Disease. By A. GAMGEE, 
M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology, Owens College, 
Manghester. vo. [J preparation. 


GEGENBAUR—LLEMENTS OF COMPARATIVE ANA- 
TOMY. By Professor CARL GEGENBAUR. A Translation by 
F, Jerrrey Beir, B.A. Revised with Preface by Professor 
E. Ray LANKESTER, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 


Svo. 215. 
KLAUSIUS—AZECHANICAL THEORY OF HEAT. Trans- 
lated by WALTER K. BRowNE,  8vo. [7 preparation, 


NEWCOMB—POPULAR ASTRONOMY, By S. NEwcomes, 
LL.D., Professor U.S. Naval Observatory. With 112 Ilus- 


trations and 5 Maps of the Stars. 8vo. 18s, 


‘*Ttis unlike anything else of its kind, and will be of more use in circulating 
a knowledge of astronomy than nine-tenths of the books which have appeared 
on the subject of late years.”’~-Saturday Review. 


REULEAUX — 77/7 AYTNEMATICS OF MACHINERY. 
Outlines of a Theory of Machines. By Professor F. REULEAUX. 
Translated and Edited by Professor A. B. KENNEDY, C.E. 
With 450 Illustrations. Medium ὅνο, ais. 
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SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOEKS Continued— 

ROSCOE and SCHORLEMMER-—-CHEM/STRY, A Complete 
Treatise on. By Professor H. E. Roscog, F.R.S., and Pro- 
fessor C. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S. Medium 8vo. Vol. I.— 
The Non-Metallic Elements. With numerous Illustrations, and 
Portrait of Dalton. 2ts. Vol, I1.—Metals. Part I. Illus- 
trated. 185, [Vol. ff.—Metals, Part 72. in the Prsss. 


SCHORLEMMER—4 MANUAL OF THE CHEMISTRY OF 
THE CARBON COMPOUNDS, OR ORGANIC CHE-« 
MISTRY. By C. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry, Owens College, Manchester. ‘With Illustrations. 
Svo. 14s, 


NATURE SERIES. 


THE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS APPLICATIONS, By 
J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With Coloured Plate and 
numerous []lustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. δα. 


THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF INSECTS. 
By Sir JoHN LuBBock, M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L. With rume- 
rous Illustrations, Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE TRANSIT OF VENUS, By G. ForBEs, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the Andersonian University, 
Glasgow. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


THE COMMON FROG. By 51. Grorce Mivart, F.R.S., 
Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy at St. Mary’s Hospital. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


POLARISATION OF LIGHT, By W. SPOTTISWOODE, F.R.S, 
With many Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. 

ON BRITISH WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED IN RE- 
LATION TO INSECTS. By Sir JOHN Lussock, M.P., 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations, Second Edition, Crown 
8vo. 45. 6d. 

THE SCIENCE OF WEIGHING AND MEASURING, AND 
THE STANDARDS OF MEASURE AND WEIGHT. 
By H. W. CuHisHotm, Warden of the Standards. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 
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WATURE SERIES Continued— 


HOW TO DRAW A STRAIGHT LINE: a Lecture on Link- 
ages. By A. B. ΚΈΜΡΕ. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Is. δώ, 


LIGHT: a Series of Simple, entertaining, and Inexpensive Expe- 
riments in the Phenomena of Light, for the Use of Students of 
every age. By A. M. MAvER and C. BARNARD. Crown Svo, 
with numerous Illustrations. 2s. 62. 


SOUND: a Secies of Simple, Entertaining, and Inexpensive Ex- 
periments in the Phenomena of Sound, for the use of Students 
of every age. By A. M. MAYER, Professor of Physics in 
the Stevens Institute of Technology, &c. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Other volumes to follow, 


EASY LESSONS IN SCIENCE. 


HEAT. By Miss C. A. MARTINEAU. Edited by Prof. W. F. 
BARRETT. [751 preparation. 


LIGHT, By Mrs, AwWpDRy. Edited by Prof. W. Ἐς BARRETT. 
[li preparation. 
ELECTRICITY. By Prof. ΝΥ. Ἐς, BARRETT. = [lz preparation. 


SCIENCE LECTURES AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


VOL. 7. Containing Lectures by Capt. ABNEY, Prof. STOKEs, 
Prof, KENNEDY, F. G. BRAMWELL, Prof. G. ForBEs, H. C. 
Sorsy, J. Τὶ BoTTomLey, 5. H. VINEs, and Prof. CAREY 
FosTER. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


VOL, IZ, Containing Lectures by W. SPoTTISWooDE, P.R.S., 
Prof. Forbes, Prof. Prcot, Prof. BARRETT, Dr. Burbon- 


SANDERSCN, Dr, LAUDER BRUNTON, F.R.S., Prof. Roscor, 
and others. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


οὐ γᾶ 
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MANCHESTER SCIENCE LECTURES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Eighth Series, 1876-7. Crown 8vo, Illustrated. 6d, each. 

WHAT THE EARTH IS COMPOSED Of, By Professor 
Roscok, F.R.S. 

THE SUCCESSION OF LIFE ON THE EARTH. By 
Professor WILLIAMSON, F.R.S. 

WHY THE EARTHS CHEMISTRY £8 AS IT IS. By 
J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 

Also complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. cloth. 2s- 

BLANFORD—7HE RUDIMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY FOR THE USE OF INDIAN SCHOOLS ; with 
a Glossary of Technical Terms employed. By H. F. BLANFORD, 
F.R.S. New Edition, with Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

GEIKIE. FIELD GEOLOGY. By Prof. Geikiz, F.R.S. 
With Illustrations. Extra fcap. 8vo. [ Laemedtately. 

GORDON—AN ELEMENTARY BOOK ON HEAT. By 
J. E. H. Gorpon, B.A., Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

M’KENDRICK—OU7LINES OF PHYSIOLOGY IN ITS 
RELATIONS TO MAN. By J. ἃ. Μ᾿ KENDRICK, M.D., 
F.R.S.E. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 125. 6d. 

MIALL—S7TUDIES [IN COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 

No. I.—The Skull of the Crocodile: a Manual for Students. 
By L. C. MIAtt, Professor of Biology in the Yorkshire College 
and Curator of the Leeds Museum. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

No. I].—Anatomy of the Indian Elephant. By L. C. MIALL 
and F, GREENWOooB. With Illustrations. ὅνο 5s. 

MULR—PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR MEDICAL STU- 
DENTS. Specially arranged for the first M.B. Course. By 
M. M. PATTISON Muir, F.R.S.E. Feap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

SHANN—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT, 7N 
RELATION TO STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE. 
By G. SHANN, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. δώ, 

WRIGHT—JZETALS AND THEIR CHIEF INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATIONS. By C. ALDER WriGuT, D.Sc., &c. 
Lecturer on Chemistry in St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School. 
Extra ἔσαρ, ὅνο. 35. 6, 

Ω2 
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HISTORY. 


BEESLY—ST7TORIZES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. 
By Mrs. BEEszy. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


_ “The attempt appears to us in every way successful, The stories are 
interesting in themselves, and are told with perfect simplicity and good 
feeling.”’—DaiLy News. 


FREEMAN (EDWARD A.)—OLD-ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By Epwarp A, FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. With Five Coloured Maps, New 
Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. half-bound. 6s. 


GREEN—A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. With Coloured 
Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. Fifty-fifth Thousand. 

** Stands alone as the one general history of the country, for the sake 
of which all others, if young and old are wise, will be speedily and surely 
set aside,” —ACADEMY. 

HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS— Edited by 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 


1. GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged, with Chronological Table, Maps, and Index. 
r8mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 
“Tt supplies the great want of a good foundation for historical teaching. 
The scheme is an excellent one, and this instalment has been executed in 


2» 


a way that promises much for the volumes that are yet to appear.”— 
EpDucaATIONAL ‘TIMES. 


11. AZSTORY OF ENGLAND. By EDITH THOMPSON. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, with’ Maps. 18mo. 25, 6d. 
11. AZSTORY OF SCOTLAND. By MARGARET 


MACARTHUR, New Edition. 18mo. 25. 


** An excellent summary, unimpeachable as to facts, and putting them 
in the clearest and most impartial light attainable.”.—GUARDIAN, 


IV. HJSTORY OF ITALY, By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 


18mo. 35. 
‘It possesses the same solid merit as its predecessors ... . the same 
scrupulous care about fidelity in details. . .. lt is distinguished, too, Ὁ 


information on art, architecture, and social politics, in which the writer's 
rrasn is seen by the firmness and clearness of his touch”—EDUCATIONAL 
Timgs. 
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HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS Continued— 


V. AISTORY OF GERMANY. By J. Sime, M.A. 
18mo. 35, 


“Α remarkably clear’and impressive history of Germany. Its great 
events are wisely kept as central figures, and the smaller events are care- 
fully kept, not only subordinate and subservient, but most skilfully woven 
into the texture of the historical tapestry presented to the eye.”-— 


STANDARD. 


VI. HISTORY OF AMERICA. By Joun A. DOYLE. 
With Maps. 18mo. 4s. 6a. 


“Mr. Doyle bas performed his task with admirable care, fulness, and 
clearness, and for the first time we have for schools, an accurate and inier- 


esting history of America, from the earliest to the present time.”— 
STANDARD. 


LUROPEAN COLONIES, By E. J. PAYNE, M.A. With 
Maps. 18mo. 45. 6d. 


**We have seldom met with an nistorian capable of forming a more 
comprehensive, far-seeing, and unprejudiced estimate of events and 
peoples, and we can commend this little work as one certain to prove of 
the highest interest to all thoughtful readers.’’—Timgs. 


LRANCE. By CHARLOTTE M, YONGE. [Zimmediately. 


GREECE. By Epwarp A, FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
[Za preparation. 
ROME, By Epwarp A, FREEMAN, D.C.L. [22 preparation. 


HISTORY PRIMERS—Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
Author of ‘A Short History of the English People.” 


ROME. By the Rev. M. CREIGHTON, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. With Eleven Maps. 18mo. 
Is. 


‘*The author has been curiously successful in telling in an intelli- 
gent way the story of Rome fro.n first to last.”—ScHooL Bdoarp 
CHRONICLE. 


GREECE. By C. A. Fyrre, M.A., Fellow and late Tutor 
of University College, Oxford. With Five Maps. 18mo. Is. 


‘We give our unqualified praise to this little manual.”—ScHooL- 
MASTER, 


EUROPEAN HISTORY. By E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., 
LL.D. With Maps. 1r8mo. 19. 


““The work is always clear, and forms a luminous key to European 
history.”—ScHOOL BuarpD CHRONICLE, 
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HISTORY PRIMERS Coz/ziucd— 
GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, 
M.A. Illustrated. 18mo. Is. 


‘* All that is necessary for the scholar to know is told so compactly yet 
so fully, and in a style so interesting, that it is impossible for even the 
dullest boy to look on this little work in the same light as he regards his 
other school books.” —SCHOOLMASTER. 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. Tozer, M.A. 


18mo._ 15. 

‘*Another valuable aid to the study of the ancient world... . It 
contains an enormous quantity of information packed into a small space, 
and at the same time communicated in a very readable shape.”—JOHN 


BULL. 
GEOGRAPHY. By GrEorGE Grove, D.C.L. With Maps. 
18mo. Is. 

“ἃ model of what such a work should be... . we know of no short 


treatise better suited to infuse life and spirit into the dull lists of proper 
names of which our ordinary class-books so often almost exclusively 
consist.” —TimEs. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Professor WILKINS. — Illus- 
trated. i1Smo. 1. 
‘© A little book that throws a blaze of light on Roman History, and 
is, moreover, intensely interesting.’’—School hoard Chronicle. 


FRANCE, By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 15mo._ Is. 


In preparation :— 
ENGLAND, By J. R. GREEN, M.A. 


MICHELET—4A SUMMARY OF MODERN HISTORY. 
Translated from the French of M. MICHELET, and continued 
to the Present Time, by M. C. M. Simpson. Globe 8vo. 
45. 6d. 


OTTE—SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. By E. C. OTTEé. 
" With Maps. Globe 8vo. ὅς. 


PAULI—PICTURES OF OLD ENGLAND. By Dr. R. 
PAULI. Translated with the sanction of the Author by 
E. C. ΟΥΤΕ. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TAIT—ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, based on 
Green’s ‘Short History of the English People.” By C. W. A. 
TAIT, M.A., Assistant Master, Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 
35. Θ΄. 
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YONGE (CHARLOTTE M.)—A PARALLEL HISTORY OF 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND: consisting of Outlines and 
Dates. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of ‘‘ The Heir 
of Redclyffe,” &c., ἄς, Oblong 4to. 35. 62. 


CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. — FROM 
ROLLO TO EDWARD II. By the Author of ‘*The Heir 
of Redclyffe.” Extra fcap. 8vo. New Edition. 5s. 


A SECOND SERIES OF CAMEOS FROM ENGL/SIT 
HISTORY—THE WARS IN FRANCE. New Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 55. 


A THIRD SERIES OF CAMEOS FROM LNGLISAR 
HISTOR Y-THE WARS OF THE ROSES. New Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 5, 


4 FOURTH SERIES, [Lie the press. 


LUVROPEAN HISTORY. Narrated in a Series of 
Historical Selections from the Best Authorities. Edited and 
arranged by E. M. SEWELL and C. M. YonGE, First Series, 
1003—1154. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. Second 
Series, 1088—1228. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DIVINITY. 


να For other Works by these Authors, see THEOLOGICAL 
CATALOGUE. 


ABBOTT (REV. E. 4.)--5725}1} ΣῈ LESSONS. Ἐν the Rev. 
E. A. ABBoTT, D.D., Head Master of the City of London 
School. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


‘* Wise, suggestive, and really profound initiation into religious thought. ”’ 
—GUARDIAN, 


ARNOLD—A BS/BLE-READING FOR SCHOOLS—THE 
GREAT PROPHECY OF ISRAEL’S RESTORATION 
(Isaiah, Chapters xl.—lxvi.), Arranged and Edited for Young 
Learners. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, D.C.L., formerly 
Trofessor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, and Fellow 
of Oriel. New Edition. 18mo. cloth. Is. 
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ARNOLD Continued— 
ISATAH XL,—LXVT, With the Shorter Prophecies allied 
to it. Arranged and Edited, with Notes, by MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. Crown 8vo. 55. 


GOLDEN TREASURY PSALTER—Students’ Edition. Being 
an Edition of ‘*The Psalms Chronologically Arranged, by 
Four Friends,” with briefer Notes. 18mo. 35. 62. 


GREEK TESTAMENT, Edited, with Introduction and Appen- 
dices, by Canon Westcott and Dr. F. J. A. Hort. Two 
Vols. Crown 8vo, [fx the press. 


HMARDWICK—Works by Archdeacon HARDWICK. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Middle Age. From Gregory the Great to the Excommuni- 
cation of Luther. Edited by WILLIAM STuBBs, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
With Four Maps constructed for this work by A. KEITH JOHN- 
STON, Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING 
THE REFORMATION. Fourth Edition, Edited by Pro- 
fessor STUBBS. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


KING—CHURCH FAISTORY OF IRELAND. By the Rev. 
ROBERT KiNG. New Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
[Lire preparation, 
MACLEAR— Works by the Rev. α. Ἐν MAcLEar, D.D., Head 
Master of King’s College School. 
A CLASS-BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
New Edition, with Four Maps. 18mo. 45. 6d. 
A CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, 
including the Connection of the Old and New Testament. 
With Four Maps. New Edition. 18mo. 55. 6d. 


A SHILIING BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT 
HIISTORY, for National and Elementary Schools, With 
Map. 18mo. cloth. New Edition. 


A SHILLING BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT 
ffISTORY, for National and Elementary Schools, With 
Map. 1r8mo. cloth, New Edition. 
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MACLEAR Continued— 


These works have been carefully abridged from the author’s 
larger manuals, 


CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, New Edition. 18mo. cloth. 
Is. 6d. 


A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs, 
for Junior Classes and Schools. 18mo. δώ, New Edition. 


A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMA- 
TION AND FIRST COMMUNION. WITH PRAYERS 
AND DEVOTIONS, 32mo. cloth extra, red edges. 2s. 


M’CLELLAN—7HE NEIV TESTAMENT. A New Trans- 
lation on the Basis of the Authorised Version, from a Critically 
revised Greek Text, with Analyses, copious References and 
Illustrations from original authorities, New Chronological 
and Analytical Harmony of the Four Gospels, Notes and Dis- 
sertations. A contribution to Christian'Evidence. By JoHN 
BROWN M‘CLELLAN, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In Two Vols. Vol. I.—The Four Gospels with 
the Chronological and Analytical Harmony. 8vo. 30s. 


‘“One of the most remarkable productions of recent times,”’ says the 
Theological Review, “in this department of sacred literature ;’’ and the 
British Quarterly Review terms it ‘‘a thesaurus of first-hand investiga- 
tions. 


MAURICE—Z7HE LORDS PRAVER, THE CREED, AND 
THE COMMANDMENTS. Manual for Parents and School- 
masters. 1Ὸ which is added the Order of the Scriptures. By the 
Rev. F. DENISON MaurRicE, M.A. 18mo. cloth, limp. Is. 


PROCTER—A HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER, with a Rationale of its Offices. By FRANCIS 
Procter, M.A. Thirteenth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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PROCTER AND MACLEAR—4AWN ZLLEMENTARY INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
Re-arranged and supplemented by an Explanation of the 
Morning and Evening Prayer and the Litany. By the 
Rev. F. PROCTER and the Rev. Dr. MaAcLEaR. New 
and Enlarged Edition, containing the Communion Service and 
the Confirmation and Baptismal Offices. 18mo. 2s. 6a. 


PSALMS OF DAVID CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 
By Four Friends. An Amended Version, with Historical 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes. Second and Cheaper 
Edition, with Additions and Corrections. Cr. 8vo. 8s, 6d. 


RAMSAY—T7HEL CATECHTSER’S MANUAL ; or, the Church 
Catechism Illustrated and Explained, for the Use of Clergy- 
men, Schoolmasters, and Teachers. By the Rev. ARTHUR 
Ramsay, M.A. New Edition. 18mo. Is, 6d. 


SIMPSON—AW EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, By WILLIAM Simpson, M.A. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 35. δώ, 


TRENCH—By R. C. TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
LECTURES ON MEDIEVAL CHURCH HéSTORY. 
Being the substance of Lectures delivered at Queen’s College, 
London. Second Edition, revised. S8vo. 12s. 


SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, Eighth 
Edition, revised. 8vo. 12s. 


WESTCoTT— Works by BROOKE Foss ἮΝ ΕΒΤΟΟΤΊ, D.D., Canon 
-of Peterborough. 


A GENERAL SURVEYS OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DURING THE 
FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. Fourth Edition. With 
Preface on ‘‘ Supernatural Religion.” Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR 
GOSPELS. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 
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WESTCOTT Continued— 
THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH, A Popular Account 
of the Collection and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in 
the Christian Churches. New Edition. 18mo. cloth. 
45. 6d, 


THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. Thoughts 
on its Relation to Reason and History. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 


WILSON—Z7HE BIBLE STUDENT'S GUIDE to the more 
Correct Understanding of the English Translation of the Old 
Testament, by reference to the original Hebrew. By WILLIAM 
WILson, D.D., Canon of Winchester, late Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. Second Edition, carefully revised.  4to. 
cloth. 255. 


YONGE (CHARLOTTE M.)—SCRIPTURE READINGS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of ‘‘The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


FIRST SERIES. GENESIS TO DEUTERONOMY, Globe 8vo. 
Is, 62. With Comments, 35. 6d. 

SECOND SERIES. From JosHUA to SOLOMON. Extra fcap. 
8vo. Is. 62. With Comments, 35. 62, 

THIRD SERIES. The KINGS andthe PROPHETS, Extra fcap. 
8vo. Is. 6a. With Comments, 35. 6d. 

FouRTH SERIES. The GospeL TIMES. 15. δώ, With 
Comments, extra fcap. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

FIFTH SERIES. [72:1 the press. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Including works on English, French, and German Language and 
Literature, Art Hand-books, &t., Se. 


ABBOTT—4 SHAKESPEARTAN GRAMMAR. An Attempt 
to illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and 
Modern English. By the Rev. E. A. ΑΒΡΟΤΊ, D.D., Head 
Master of the City of London School. New Edition, Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 65. 
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ANDERSON — LINEAR PERSPECTIVE, AND MODEL 
DRAWING. A School and Art Class Manual, with Questions 
and Exercises for Examination, and Examples of Examination 
Papers. By LAURENCE ANDERSON. With Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. 25. 


BARKER—//JRST LESSONS IN THE PRINCIPLES OF 
COOKING. By Lavy BARKER. New Edition. 18mo. Is. 


BEAUMARCHAIS—LZE BARBIER DE SEVILIE. FEdited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by L. P. BLOUET, Assistant 
Master in St. Paul’s School, Fcap.8vo. 35. 6d, 


BERNERS—/IRST LESSONS ON HEALTH. By J. BEr- 
NERS. New Edition. 18mo. Is. ᾿ 


BLAKISTON—7//EL TEACHER. Hints on School Manage- 
ment. A Handbook for Managers, Teachers’ Assistants, and 
Pupil Teachers. By J. R. BLaxiston, M.A., H.M. Inspec- 
tor of Schools. Crown 8vo. 25, 6d. 


BREYMANN—Works by ΠΈΒΜΑΝΝ BREYMANN, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Philology in the University of Munich. 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED ON PHILOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES. Second Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Extra fcap. Svo. 
45. 02, 
SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK, Extra feap. Svo. 
2s, Od, 


CALDERWoOOD—HANDSOOK OF MORAL PHILOSOPH Y. 
By the Rev. HENRY CALDERWOOD, LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


whe ae" τ: 


DELAMOTTE—A BEGINNERS DRAWING BOOK. By 
P. H. DELAMOTTE, F.S.A.  Progressively arranged. New 
Edition improved. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


FAWCETT—74AZES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. Globe 8vo, 3s. 
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FEARON—SCHOOL JNSPECTION. By D. R. FEARON, 
M.A., Assistant Commissioner of Endowed Schools. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


GLADSTONE—SPELILING REFORM FROM AN EDU. 
CATIONAL POINT OF VIEW. By J. H. GLapDsTone, 
F.R.S., Member for the School Board for London. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 15. 6d. 


GOLDSMITH—7HE TRAVELLER, or a Prospect of Society ; 
and ΖΦ DESERTED VILLAGE. By OLIveR GoLp- 
SMITH. With Notes Philological and Explanatory, by J. W. 
HALEs, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6d. 


GREEN—ALADINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Se- 
lected and Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D., 
Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Three Parts. 
Globe ὅνο. Is. δώ, each, [ Shortly. 


HALES—LONGER ENGLISH POEMS, with Notes, Philo- 
logical and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching 
of English. Chiefly for Use in Schools. Edited by J. W. 
HALes, M.A., Professor of English Literature at King’s 
College, London, &c. &c. New Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. 
45. Od, 


HOLE—4A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS 
OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE, By the Rev. C. Hote, 
On Sheet. Is. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. The Six Chief Lives 
(Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, Gray), with Macaulay’s 
“Life of Johnson,” Edited with Preface by MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LITERATURE PRIMERS—Edited by JOHN RICHAKD GREEN, 
Author of ‘‘A Short History of the English People.” 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D., 
sometime President of the Philological Society. 18mo. 
cloth. Is. 
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LITERATURE PRIMERS Covtinuet— 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. By R. Morris, 
LL.D., and H. C. Bowren, M.A. 18mo. 15. 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF LYRICAL 
POETRY. Selected and arranged with Notes by FRANCIS 
TURNER PALGRAVE, In Two Parts. 18mo. Is. each. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, By the Rev. STOPFORD 
Brooke, M.A. New Edition. 18mo. 19, 


PHILOLOGY. By J. PEILE, M.A. 18mo. 15. 

GREEK LITERATURE. By Professor JEBB, M.A. 18mo. Is. 
SHAKSPERE, By Professor ΠΟΘΕΝ. I8mo. 15. 
HOMER. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, Δ1.}, 


r8mo. 19, 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Professor NICHOL. 18mo. 
Is, 


In preparation :— 
GEOGRAPHY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE. 
LAND, By J. R. GREEN, and ALICE STOPFORD GREEN. 
[Nearly reacty. 
LATIN LITERATURE. By Professor SEELEY. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By 
J. A. Π. Murray, LL.D. 


MACMILLAN’S COPY-BOOKS— 


Published in two sizes, viz. :— 
I. Large Post 4to. Price 4d. each. 
2. Post Oblong. Price 3d. each. 


ἦι, LNITTATORY EXERCISES & SHORT LETIERS. 
"2, WORDS CONSISTING OF SHORT LETTERS, 
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MACMILLAN'S COPY-BOOKS Coxtinued— 


* 


"3. LONG LETTERS, With words containing Long 
Letters—Ficures, 


*4. WORDS CONTAINING LONG LETTERS. 


4a. PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOOK. For 
Nos. I to 4. 


ἦν, CAPITALS AND SHORT HALF-TEXT. Words 


beginning with a Capital. 


“6. HALF-TEXT WORDS, beginning with a Capital— 
Tigures. 


ἦγ. SUMALL-HAND AND HALF-TEXT, With Capitals 
and Figures. 


ἴδ, SMALL-HAND AND HALF-TEXT, With Capitals 
and Figures, 


8a. PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOOK. For 
Nos. 5 to 8. 


ὄρ, SATALL-HAND SINGLE HEADLINE S—Figures, 


10. SMALL-HAND SINGLE HEADLINES—Figures. 


πὰ, COMMERCIAL AND ARITHMETICAL EX- 
AMPLES, &e. 


12a. PRACTISING AND REVISITING COPY-BOOK. For 
Nos. 8 to 12. 


These numbers may ὧς had with Goodman's Patent Sliding 
Copies. Large Post gto. Price 6¢, each. 


By a simple device the copies, which are printed upon separate 
slips, are arranged with a movable attachment, by which they 
are adjusted so as to be directly before the eye of the pupil at 
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MACMILLAT’S CCPY-BOCES Continued— 


all points of his progress. It enables him, also, to keep his 
own faults concealed, with perfect models constantly in view 
for imitation. Every experienced teacher knows the advantage 
of the slip copy, but its practical application has never before 
been successfully accomplished. ‘This feature is secured ex- 
clusively to Macmillan’s Copy-books under Goodman’s patent. 

An inspection of books written on the old plan, with copies 
at the head of the pave,will show that the lines last written at 
the bottom are almost invariably the poorest. The copy has 
been too far from the pupil’s eye to be of any practical use, 
and a repetition and exaggeration of his errors have been the 
result, 


MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE— By 
G, EUGENE-FASNACHT, Senior Master of Modern Languages, 
Harpur Foundation Modern School, Bedford. 

I.—FirsT YEAR, containing Easy Lessons on the Regular Ac- 
cidence. Extra fcap. Svo. 15. 


JTI.—SEconpd YFAR, containing Conversational Lessons on 
Systematic Accidence and Elementary Syntax. With Philo- 
logical Llustrations and Etymological Vocabulary. Is. 6d. 


WIACIMIILLAN’S FROGRESSIVES GERMAN COURSH—By 
G. EUGENE FASNACHT. 
Part IL.—First Yrar. Easy Lessons and Rules on the Regular 
Accidence. Extra fcap. vo. Is. 6d. 


Part II.—SEcOND YEAR. Conversational Lessons in Sys- 
tematic Accidence and Elementary Syntax. With Philological 
Illustrations and Etymological Vocabulary. Extra feap. 
Svo. 25. 


MARTIN — 7HZ POET’S HOUR: Poetry selected and 
arranged for Children. By FRANCES MARTIN. Third 
Edition, 18mo. 25, 6d. 


SPRING-TIME WITH THE POETS: Poetry selected by 
FRANCES MARTIN. Second Edition. 18mo. 35. 6d. 
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MASSON (GUSTAVE)— COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY 
OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE (French-English and 
English-French). Followed by a List of the Principal Di- 
verging Derivations, and preceded by Chronological and 
Historical Tables. By Gusrave Masson, Assistant-Master 
and Librarian, Harrow School. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
half-bound. 6s. 


MORRIS—Works by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D., Lecturer 
on English Language and Literature in King’s College 
School, 


HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, 
comprising Chapters on the History and Development of the 
Language, and on Word-formation. New Edition. Extra 
feap. Svo. ὅς, 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS ΔΜ HISTORICAL 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, containing Accidence and Word- 
formation. New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. \8mo. sts. 


NICOL—///STORY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
with especial reference to the French element in English. By 
HENRY NicoL, Member of the Philotogical Society. 

[72 preparation. 


OLIPHANT—7HE OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH. A 
New Edition of ‘‘ 77H SOURCES OF STANDARD 
ENGLISH,” revised and greatly enlarged. By T. KINGTON 
OLIPHANT, Extra fcap. 8vo. 9s. 


PALGRAVE—7HE CHILDREN’S TREASUR\ OF 
LYRICAL POETRY, Selected and Arranged with Notes 
by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, I8mo. 25. δώ, Also in 
Two parts. 18mo. Is. each. 


PLUTARCH— Being 2 Selection from the Lives which Illustrate 
Shakespeare. North’s ‘Translation. Edited, with Intro- 
ductions, Notes, Index of Names, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev. W. W. SkEAT, M.A. Crown 8vo. ὄν, 


a 
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PYLODET—NVZIV GUIDE TO GERMAN CONVERSA- 
7iON: containing an Alphabetical List of nearly 800 Familiar 
Words followed by Exercises, Vocabulary of Words in frequent 
use ; Familiar Phrases and Dialogues ; a Sketch of German 
Literature, Idiomatic Expressions, &c. By L. PYLODET. 
1Smo. cloth limp. 2s. 6d. 


A SYNOPSTS OF GERMAN GRAMMAR, From the 
above. 18mo. 6d. 


READING BooKS—Adapied to the English and Scotch Codes. 
Bound in Cloth, 


PRIMER, 18m0. (48 pp.) 2d. 
LOOK I. for Standard 1. 18mo. (96 pp.) 44. 


» IAL » II, 18mo. (144 pp.) 52 
», ILI. ” ΠῚ, Smo, (160 pp.) 62 
» AV. - IV. i8mo. (176 pp.) 8d. 
» Vv. " V. Smo. (380pp.) Is. 
» VI. ” VI. Crown $vo. (430 pp.) 2s. 


Book VI. is fitted for higher Classes, and as an Introduction to 
English Literature. 


““Yhey are far above any others that have appeared both in forin and 
substance. ... The editor of the present series has rightly seen that 
reading books must ‘aim chiefly at giving to the pupils the power of 
accurate, and, if possible, apt and skilful expression ; at cultivating in 
them a good literary taste, and at arousing a desire of further reading. 
This is done by taking care to select the extracts from true English classics, 
going up in Standard VI. course to Chaucer, Hooker, and Bacon, as well 


as Wordsworth, Macauiay, and Froude... . This is quite on the right 
track, and indicates justly the ideal which we ought to set before us.”— 
GUARDIAN, 


SHAKESPEARE—A SHAKESPEARE MANUAL. By F.G. 
Fiuay, M.A., Head Master of Skipton Grammar Schocl, 
second Edition, Extra feap. Svo. 45. Gd. 


AN ATTEMPT TO DETERMINE THE CHRONO: 
LOGICAL ORDER OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 
By the Rev. H. Paine Sroxes, B.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 
45. 62, 


THE TEMPEST: With Glossarial and Explanatory Notes. 
By the Rev. 7. M. JepHson. Second Edition, 18mo. 15. 
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SONNENSCHEIN and MEIKLEJOHN—Z7HE ENGLISH 
METHOD OF TEACHING TO READ, By A. Son- 
NENSCHEIN and J, M. 10. MEIKLEJoHN, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 


COMPRISING : 


THE NURSERY LOOK, containing all the Two-Letter 
Words in the Language. Id. (Also in Large Type on 
Sheets for School Walls. 55.) 


THE FIRST COURSE, consisting of Short Vowels with 
Single Consonants. 62. 


THE SECOND COURSE, with Combinations and Bridges. 
consisting of Short Vowels with Double Consonants, θα, 


THE THIRD AND FOURTH COURSES, consisting of 
Long Vowels, and all the Double Vowels in the Language. 
6d, 


; ‘* These are admirable books, because they are constructed on a prin- 
ciple, and that the simplest principle on which it is possible to learn to read 
English. ”—SPECTATOR. 


TANNER—//RST PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. By 
H. TANNER, F.C.S., Professor of Agricultural Science, 
University College, Aberystwith, &c. 18mo. Is. 


TAYLOR—WORDS AND PLACES; or, Etymoiogical Ilus- 
trations of History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rev. 
Isaac TAyYLor, M.A. Third and cheaper Edition, revised 
and compressed, With Maps. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


A HISTORY OF THE ALPHABET. By the same 
Author. [Lie preparation. 


TAYLOR—4A PRIMER OF PLANOFORTE PLAYING. By 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. Edited by GEorGE Grove. r8mo. Is, 


TEGETMBEIER --7OUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND 
COOKERY, With an Appendix of Recipes used by the 
Teachers of the National School of Cookery. By W. B. 
TEGETMEIER. Compiled at the request of the School Board 
for London. 18mo. 15, 
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THRING—Works by EDWARD THRING, M.A., Head Master οἱ 
Uppingham. 
THE ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR TAUGHT IN 
ENGLISH, With Questions. Fourth Edition. I8mo. 2s. 


THE CHILDS GRAMMAR. Being the Substance ot 
‘*The Elements of Grammar taught in English,” adapted for 
the Use of Junior Classes. A New Edition. 18mo. Is. 


SCHOOL SONGS. <A Collection of Songs for Schools. 
With the Music arranged for four Voices. Edited by the 
Rev. ΒΕ. THRING and H. Riccius. Folio. 7s. 6d. 


TRENCH (ARCHBISHOP)—Works by R. C. TReENcH, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin, 
HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY, Selected 


and Arranged, with Notes. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
5s. ὁ, 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Lectures addressed 
(originally) to the Pupils at the Diocesan Training Schooi, 
Winchester. Seventeenth Edition, revised. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


“NGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT. Tenth Edition, 
revised and improved. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS, used 
formerly in Senses Different from their Present. Fcap. 
Svo. 45, 6d, [Mew Edition in the Press. 


VAUGHAN (C. M.)— WORDS FROM THE POETS. By 
C. M. VAUGHAN, Eighth Edition. 18mo. cloth. Is. 


WEIR--/7ARRISON WEIR'S DRAWING COPY-BOOKS., 
Oblong gto. 1. Animals. [ 72 preparation, 


WHITNEY—Works by WILLIAM D. WHITNEY, Professor of 
Sanskrit and Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College ; 
first President of the American Philological Association, and 
hon. member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; and Correspondent of the Berlin Academy of Sciences. 


A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR, Crown 
Svo. 45. 62. 
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WHITNEY Continuca— 


A GERMAN READER IN PROSE AND VERSE, with 
Notes and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. 55. 


WRIGHT—Z7HE SCHOOL COOKERY BOOK. Edited by 
C. E. GUTHRIE WRIGHT, Hon. Sec. to the Edinburgh School 
of Cookery. 18mo. 15. [Znemediately. 


WHITNEY AND EDGREN—4 COMPENDIOUS GERMAN 
AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with Notation of Cor- 
respondences and Brief Etymologies. By Professor W. D. 
WHITNEY, assisted by A. H. EDGREN. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE GERMAN-ENGLISH PART, separately, 5s. 


YONGE (CHARLOTTE M.)—7HEL ABRIDGED ROOK OF 
GOLDEN DEEDS. A Reading Book for Schools and 
general readers. By the Author of ‘‘The Heir of Red- 
clyffe.” 1r8mo. cloth. Is, 


MACMILLAN’S 
GLOBE LIBRARY. 


Beautifully printed on toned paper, price 3s. 6d. each. Also kept 
in various morocco and calf bindings, at moderate prices. 

The Saturday Review says :—‘* The Globe Editions are admirable 
for their scholarly editing, their typographical excellence, their 
compendious form, and their cheapness.” 

The Dazy Telegraph calls it “ἃ series yet unrivalled for its com- 
bination of excellence and cheapness.” 

SHAKESPEARE’?S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by W. ἃ. 
CLARK, M.A., and W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A, With Glossary. 

MORTE DARTHUR, Sir Thomas Malory’s Book of King 
Arthur and of his Noble Knights of the Round Table. The 
Edition of Caxton, revised for Modern Use. With an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossary, by Sir EDWARD STRACHEY. 


BURNS’S COMPLETE WORKS: the Poems, Songs, and 
Letters. Edited, with Glossarial Index and Biographical 
Memoi, by ALEXANDER SMITH, . 

ROBINSON CRUSOE, Edited after the Original Editions, with 
Biographical Introduction, by HENRY KINGSLEY. 

SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS, With Biographical and Critica! 
Essay, by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 


GOLDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. With Bio- 
graphical Introduction by Professor MAsson, 

SPENCERS COMPLETE WORKS. Edited, with Glossary, 
by R. Morris, and Memoir by J. ΝΥ. HALEs. 

POPFH’S POETICAL WORKS, Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductory Memoir, by Professor WARD. 

DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with a Revised 
Text and Notes, by ὃν. Ὁ. Curistie, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

COWPERS POETICAL WORKS, Edited, with Notes and 
Biographical Introduction, by W. BENIZAM. 


PIRGIL’S WORKS. Rendered into English Prose. With Intro. 
ductions, Notes, Analysis, and Index, by J. Lonspave, M.A., 
and S. Ler, M.A. 

HORACE, Rendered into English Prose. With running Analysis, 
Introduction, and Notes, by J. LONSDALE, M.A., and S. Ler, 
M.A. 

MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Introductions, 
&c., by Professor Masson, 


Published every Thursday, price 6a.; Monthly parts, 
25. and 2s, 6a., Half- Yearly Volumes, 15s. 


NATURE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED FOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 


NATURE expounds in a popular and yet authentic 
manner, the GRAND RESULTS OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, 
discussing the most recent scientific discoveries, and 
pointing out the bearing of Science upon civilisation 
and progress, and its claims to a more general recog- 
nition, as well as to a higher place in the educational 
system of the country. 

It contains original articles on all subjects within the 
domain of Science; Reviews setting forth the nature and 
value of recent Scientific Works; Correspondence 
Columns, forming a medium of Scientific discussion and 
of intercommunication among the most distinguished 
men of Science ; Serial Columns, giving the gist of the 
most important papers appearing in Scientific Journals, 
both Home and Foreign; ‘Transactions of the prin- 
cipal Scientific Societies and Academies of the World, 
Notes, &c. 

In Schools where Science is included in the regular 
course of studies, this paper will be most acceptable, as 
it tells what is doing in Science all over the world, is 
popular without lowering the standard of Science, and by 
it a vast amount of information is brought within a small 
compass, and students are directed to the best sources 
for what they need. The various questions connected 
with Science teaching in schools are also fully discussed, 
and the best methods of teachin are indicated. 


LONDON’ 
ΒΕ. CLAY, SONS, AND TAYLOR, 
BREAD STREET HILL, £.C. 


